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Series Editors’ Note 


The Debates in Indian History and Society series focuses on the 
diversity of interpretations in historical discourse. The series addresses 
widely debated issues in South Asian history (including contemporary 
history) through edited volumes centering around sharply-focused 
themes or seminal writings that have generated arguments and counter- 
arguments resulting in worthwhile debates. In this context, the debates 
represent not simply differences in opinions but also offer important 
interpretative frameworks, which result in them acquiring a certain 
historiographic status. The approach encourages the interrogation of 
history, as distinct from presenting history as a collection of ‘given’ 
facts. The aim is to bring to readers significant writings, interpretations, 
and sources and to open to students bridge-heads into research. 

For many decades, Western Orientalists viewed Sufis in India and 
elsewhere as little more than carriers of Islamic mystical philosophy. 
They made little or no attempt to situate them in concrete historical 
contexts, or to understand them as flesh-and-blood social actors who 
engaged with political figures or with non-Muslim society. For medieval 
India, however, recent decades have seen a notable growth in studies 
that have attempted to place Sufis in very specific historical contexts. 
But exactly what sorts of roles did Sufis play in medieval India? Views 
have varied. 

The present volume, edited by historian Raziuddin Aquil, draws 
together representative essays written by a number of social historians | 
holding different positions on the matter. Two major issues are 
highlighted. One concerns the Sufis’ position vis-a-vis courtly power. 
Did they shun association with such power, or did they engage with 
the sultans or emperors of the day? The second question concerns the 
Sufis’ position respecting non-Muslim society. Did they ignore non- 
Muslims, or did they engage with non-Muslim society, and even preach 
Islam with a view to gaining converts? Essays included in the present 
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volume provide readers with arguments and evidence supporting, both 
perspectives. They also suggest future directions of research in this on- 
going debate. 


Introduction 


RAZIUDDIN AQUIL 


This volume brings together some of the representative writings on 
_the perennial debate on what were the different roles Sufis played 
in medieval Indian society and culture. Of particular interest is the 


question whether they were interested in conversion and Islamicization ~ 


in medieval India. Sufi traditions have celebrated, since, at least, the 
late-sixteenth or early-seventeenth century, the image of leading Sufi 
masters as Islamizers in various parts of the Indian subcontinent. They 
also claim that the Sufi shaikhs actually facilitated Muslim conquests 
and, thus, contributed to the expansion of Islam in India. Modern 
scholars have read such assertions in Sufi literature such as the malfuzat, 
‘discourses’ of a Sufi, and tazkiras, biographical dictionaries, from their 
diverse vantage points. This has led to many contestations on how to 
make sense of the sources and what plausible conclusions could be 
arrived at. The existing formulations on Sufism could be summarized 
in eo aha counterpositions. 

lt is suggested in the first set of literature that medieval Indian Sufis 
kept themselves away from politics and government of their times, 
for they believed that involvement in politics led to materialism and 
worldliness. This distancing was also due to the consideration that the 
Delhi Sultanate was perceived as an illegal state with its resources being 


haram (prohibited) from the point of view of the shari‘at, Islamic law.: 


Thus, Sufi saints of silsilas (orders) like the Chishtis not only refused 
to accept money or land grants from the rulers, but also declined to 
make a person their disciple till he had left government service, and 
sold all his possessions and distributed the amount amongst the poor. 
It is asserted that in no form, contact with the state was tolerated. 
Further, the abhorrence to politics compelled Sufis to stay away from 
centres of political influence and establish their hospice (jama‘atkhana 
or khangah) in the localities inhabited by low caste Hindus. The 
spiritually hungry and depressed classes were attracted to Islamic 
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brotherhood and egalitarianism as reflected in the activities of the 
hospice such as the langar (free kitchen). The fascinating image of the 
true Islam represented by Sufis paved the way for a revolution marked 
by large-scale conversion of the teeming lower classes. However, it is 
also emphasized that Sufis, in general, and Chishtis, in particular, were 
tolerant towards non-Muslim religious traditions. They were, therefore, 
indifferent towards conversion. In fact, it is noted that there was no 
evidence of even a single case of conversion in the mystic records of the 
Delhi Sultanate. 
_éSumnilar arguments, repeated at regular intervals, could be found in 
umerous writings of scholars such as Carl Ernst, Mohammad Habib, 
Yusuf Husain, Bruce Lawrence, K.A. Nizami, S.A.A. Rizvi, and LH. 
Siddiqui, among ae oe of the most representative contributions, 
which broadly follow these lines, have been included in this collection 
(see especially Chapters One, Three, and Five). The concern in this set 
of writings is to emphasize the pluralistic character of Indian society 
and the commendable role of Sufis in providing a practical framework 
for communal harmony. Much as commitments to modern concerns 
such as pluralism and secularism are valued given the political violence 
that has marred communal! relations in the subcontinent in the last 
five-six decades, the time-span of the scholarship on Sufism covered 
in this collection, the contemporary concerns prevent scholars from 
discussing questions which are considered controversial from the point 
of view of communal amity. As a result, older propositions, which 
were articulated in the wake of India’s Independence and Partition, are 
reiterated by this set of historians. 
In recent decades, scholars like Muzaffar Alam, Simon Digby, and 


Richard Eaton have attempted to break free from the limitations set by 
“the previous generation of scholarship by adopting a more empirically 
sustainable approach even while remaining committed to the idea of 
secularism and such other virtues expected from historians in Indian 
academia. It does not, however, mean that the older ‘pluralistic’ 
approach has been abandoned altogether. Several scholars of Sufism 
who were trained or influenced by previous masters in the field 


a . 
Nizami wrote in the same style for over half a century. Yet, contrary 


to the assertions of scholars like Nizami and one of his predecessors, 
Mohammad Habib, a number of other historians have observed in 
recent times that Sufis, including the ‘great’ Chishtis of the Sultanate 
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period, did participate in politics. Some of them visited the reigning 
Sultans.)Others avoided making obeisance to the ruler perhaps because 
they considered it below their dignity to go to the court and follow its 
rituale. A section of them may also have felt that a tactical distance from 
the rulers was advisable for the reconciliation of a large majority of, 
often hostile, non-Muslim population of loosely conquered territories. 
Thus, Sufis decided to settle in centres of political influence or in areas 
already made sacred by non-Muslim religious traditions. Other strategic 
places they chose to stay were the much-trodden trade routes. 

Certainly, mainstream Sufi orders such as the influential Chishtis, 
Suhrawardis, and Naqshbandis were against the idea of settling in 
forests or at lonely places. They participated in the Muslim campaigns 
for political conquests, which were often portrayed as fighting jihad 
(holy wars) against the kafirs (infidels). Some also contributed to the 
lasting Muslim control of newly conquered territories, in the process 
carving out a wilayat or spiritual domain for themselves. In course of 
time Sufi warriors could as well settle down as landlords, beginning 
generally with the revenue-free land grants with hereditary rights 
(madad-i-ma’sh or in‘am). 

Simultaneously, the emerging shrines or dargahs served as one of 
the major nodal points for interaction between Muslims and the non- 
Muslim population of the area. In some cases, a long process of Islamic 
acculturation took place around the shrines, leading eventually to the 
conversion of non-Muslims to Islam and formation of local Muslim 
communities. This process was often resisted and challenged by leaders 
of non-Muslim religious traditions. Sufi literature highlights the 
accounts of encounters, debates and dialogues between Sufis, on the 
one hand, and Brahmins and yogis, on the other. Further, the competing 
claims to authority in a given territory, where spiritual power of the 
Sufis matched the sway of the Sultans’ armed strength, could lead to 
violent conflict. Mutual respect and collaboration between Sufis and 
rulers were however not uncommon, even as the guardians of Sunni 
Muslim orthodoxy, the ‘ulama, tried to use the occasional differences 
to advance their own ‘Islamic’ agenda. These are not simply a matter 
of opinion, as a great deal of evidence has been marshalled in support 
of the above propositions. (For sophisticated and detailed treatment of 
related issues see Chapters Four, Eight, and Nine in this volume). 

Apart from the two broad sets of formulations, as outlined above 
and may be characterized as pluralist/secularist and empiricist/ 
historicist approaches, mention may be made here of the important 
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contributions of a couple of other scholars. The empirically strong 
writings of Aziz Ahmad and I.H. Qureshi have also contributed to the 
debates on Islam and Sufi traditions in the Indian environment, even 
as both of them may be viewed as taking a Muslim separatist position. | 
A representative piece by Aziz Ahmad has been included in this volume 
(see Chapter Three). There has also existed all along a set of writings 
which may be identified as proffering a Hindu communalist approach, 
which has been ignored here as a mere propaganda literature deployed 
in Hindutva-driven backlash against Muslims. This set of writings has 
little scholarly value, except for understanding how historical examples 
can be frequently abused for contemporary political gains of the 
communal kind. 

The inability to rise above considerations of contemporary politics 
and ideological demands remain a major challenge to the study of 
Sufism, as is the case with Islam in medieval India more generally. 
The secularist scholars have been condemning anything they consider 
against the ideal of tolerance required in the Indian situation. They are © 
also uncomfortable with the language of violence frequently deployed 
by right-wing Hindu fringe elements. This is driven by their concern to 
safeguard the secular character of the modern Indian state and diversities 
at the social level from pressures of Hindu and Muslim communalists/ _ 
separatists, who seek to abuse the medieval period of Indian history, as 
indicated above. 

It may be worthwhile to note here that separatist ideologies close 
people off from alternate ideas and from followers of other ideologies. 
It is also undesirable for societies because separatist ideas prepare the 
social ground for conflict. Therefore, these are damaging for now and for 
the future. However, the sway of separatist ideologies has been a reality 
in the past, as in large areas it is even now. This must be recognized 
in order to understand that reality accurately. In political terms, 
communalists with a wide popular appeal need to be taken seriously 
and confronted in an acceptable language. In terms of scholarship, it 
is important that historians raise all questions so that controversial 
issues are not left to the communal propagandists to brow beat each 
other using historical examples. In view of the wide range of themes 
and issues which are a part of the debates on Sufi traditions, we intend 
to focus here on two broad topics: the arguments over the authoritative 
position of Sufis in medieval India, which often reflected in ‘political 
interventions and conflicts, and the question of Sufis’ role in conversion 
and Islamicization in Indian environment. 
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There are a large number of anecdotes in medieval Sufi literature 
about the Sufis’ confrontations with their opponents: opposition, 
disrespect, and abusive epithets used by the Sultans, ‘ulama and other 
people of worldly influence, often led to the provocation of the jalal 
(wrath) of the Sufi shaikhs. In such situations, the Sufi’s miracles served, 
in a way, as a weapon to overawe, subdue, terrorize and occasionally 
even to annihilate the opponents. The curse of the shaikh often ‘caused’ 
sudden and painful death of the antagonist.’ In some cases, the shaikh 
left the issue to be decided by God and went to the extent of leaving the 
place. For instance, Khwaja Mu‘in-ud-Din Sijzi (4. 1236) decided to take 
away his khalifa (spiritual successor) —Khwaja Qutb-ud-Din Bakhtiyar 
Kaki (d. 1235)—from Delhi to Ajmer in order to avoid a conflict with 
Shaikh-ul-Islam Najm-ud-Din Sughra. Bakhtiyar Kaki, however, had to 
stay back due to an immense public and political demand.‘ Similarly, 
Khwaja Nizam-ud-Din Auliya (d. 1325) had left for Ajodhan to avoid 
a meeting with Sultan Jalal-ud-Din Firuz Khalji (r. 1290-6).° Later he 
was said to have remarked that he would leave the place if ‘Ala-ud-Din 
Khalji (r. 1296-1316) continued to disturb him.° The Sultan’s hostility 
came to an end only after the shaikh announced in no uncertain terms 
that he was not interested in matters of government and would prefer 
to pray for the welfare of the Muslims and their king.’ There are also 
episodes in which the adversary is forgiven altogether. For instance, 
Sultan Muhammad bin Tughlug (r. 1325-51) did not face the wrath of 
Nasir-ud-Din Mahmud Chiragh-i-Dehli. (d. 1356), though the Sultan 
allegedly harassed the shaikh.* 

As Simon Digby has shown, the source of this conflict lay in the 
wilayat of the shaikh, which encroached for all practical purposes, the 
territorial authority of the ruler. If a major shaikh laid claims to wilayat 
or spiritual rule over a territory, which the king held by the force of his 
arms, then it was below the dignity of the shaikh to be seen under the 
sovereign’s patronage. The shaikh, thus, refused to accept grants from 
the Sultan and attend his court (darbar), which involved the observance 
of court etiquette designed to emphasize the supremacy of the monarch. 
Alternatively, the shaikh would not permit the ruler to visit his hospice 
so as to avoid receiving him with the same politeness, as was the lot of 
the common visitors.’ The wilayat of the shaikh had a direct influence 
on the political events and material destiny of the realm. The shaikh’s 
ability to bestow kingship, his role as the protector of the people in 
times of crisis and as the healer of the sick made him extremely popular. 
Of a particular note is the Sufi’s massive following among the courtiers 
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and the soldiers.’ The conspiracy against Jalal-ud-Din Khalji with Sidi 
Muwallih or Sayyidi Maula as its figurehead is a case in point. It was 
nipped in the bud with the brutal killing of the shaikh. From the point 
of view of the Sufis, however, the treatment meted out to the shaikh 
had disastrous consequences for the Khaljis. We are told a terrible wind 
blew on the day of the shaikh’s execution and this was followed by | 
drought and famine in Delhi and its neighbourhood." 

In the conflict over claims to authority by rulers and Sufis, the 
official Hanafi ‘ulama sided with the ruler and questioned the violation 
of the shari‘at by the shaikh in matters such as listening to music!” 
and refusal to perform the congregational prayers.'* The Sufis, in turn, 
looked down upon the ‘ulama and advised young employment seekers 
against joining the service of the king. In most contests, Sufis are shown 
to have emerged victorious, sometimes by establishing their superior 
knowledge of the shari‘at, on other occasions by healing and levitatory 
activities, and, on yet others by ‘causing’ the death of their enemies. 

The rulers’ acceptance of the occasional reports that they owed their 
power to the saint's blessings indicated their quest for legitimacy. This 
was essential in view of the threats from all around, providing a solution 
to the contending demands of religion and politics in the Sultanate 
period. On the other hand, the stories of conflict and collaboration 
(acting as king makers, offering prayers for the welfare of Muslims and © 
their ruler, and so on) testify to the Sufis’ interests in political matters. 
This political role of the Sufis, mainly the Chishtis, has been denied ina 
dominant historiographical tradition, as observed earlier. Some recent 
studies, however, demonstrate a more empirically verifiable approach 
to the problem. Indeed, a great deal of evidence has been marshalled 
to illustrate the Sufis’ role in politics.'* The stories of miracles in Sufi 
literature further confirm the Sufis’ involvement in matters of political 
interest. As noted above, the Sufi shaikh’s wilayat was the bone of 
contention between him and the ruler. His perceived ability to grant 
kingship to a person of his choice and snatch it from someone who 
refused to recognize his authority, and his large following among 
nobies and soldiers was a cause of concern for the sovereign. In the 
resultant conflict, the monarch utilised the support of the ‘ulama and 
that of the Sufis of a rival silsila. Among the weapons that the shaikh 
used was his miraculous power to eliminate the adversary. In the case 
of differences between Nizam-ud-Din Auliya and the Delhi Sultans, it is 
related how the antagonists were removed one by one. The saint's jalal, 
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wrathful aspect of hi personality, affected even the populace, as his 
curse reportedly caused famine and epidemic in the city. 

The legitimacy for the Sufis’ claim of wielding miraculous power 
came from the ‘grand’ tradition of Islam, mainly the life and teachings 
of Prophet Muhammad; the Sufis claimed that they were merely 
emulating the Messenger of God. The followers of the Sufis considered 
themselves belonging to the community of the Prophet (ahl-i-sunnat 
wal jama‘at), and hoped to be successful both ‘here’ (in this world) and 
the ‘hereafter’ (in the next). By contrast, the ‘accursed’ opponents of 
the shaikhs were not merely subdued, but also said to be despatched to 
hell. The public had the option of either submitting to the authority of 
the Sufis and be ‘rewarded’ for it, or refusing to acknowledge the latter's 
charisma and sainthood, which could lead to calamity and destruction 
in society. Many indeed chose to recognize the authority of the Sufis, - 
as is evident from the widespread respect they commanded in different 
regions throughout medieval India and in later times.'5 

For K.A. Nizami, it was the broad and cosmopolitan outlook of the 
Sufis, marked by their belief in unity of God and service to humanity, 
that brought about a social and cultural revolution of far-reaching 
consequences, removing mistrust and isolation and facilitating social 
and ideological rapproachments between communities. Reflecting 
modern concerns, identified with secularism or with Indian nationalism 
in earlier times, Nizami notes that with the settlement of Muslims in 
medieval India ‘conciliation and concord between the various culture 
groups was not only a moral and intellectual demand’, but also ‘an 
urgent social necessity’. According to the author, since the ‘conservative 
and reactionary theologians’, the ‘ulama, could not reconstruct their 
religious thought and attitude towards non-Muslims, it was left to the 
Sufis to rise to the occasion, releasing ‘syncretic forces which liquidated 
social, ideological, and linguistic barriers’ between Hindus and Muslims 
for building a ‘common cultural outlook’ (see Chapter One in this 
volume). 

Contrary to Nizami’s celebration of the role of Sufis in building 
a ‘composite’ Indian culture, Aziz _Ahmad offers a somewhat cynical 
interpretation marred by his separatist outlook, which, in turn, was 
influenced by the post-Partition Muslim predicament in the Indian 
subcontinent.'® In Ahmad’s appreciation of Sufi activities in Indian 
Hindu environment, the various orders began with hostility, passed 
through a phase of co-existence and culminated in tolerance. According 
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to the author, as the Sufis penetrated into the Hindu society and began to 
attract converts to Islam, the Bhakti movements rose as a popular Hindu 
counter-challenge to the proselytizing attraction of Sufi humanism. The 
Bhakti movements were, thus, less about mutual coexistence between 
religious groups and more about resisting Islam (see Chapter Two in 
this collection). Presenting a more balanced and empirically dense 
argument on the question of community relations, Muzaffar Alam 
has shown with reference to eighteenth-century Awadh how the Sufis, 
backed by their belief in wahdat-ul-wujud (unity of existence, or monism 
as a reality), adapted themselves to the surrounding environment, even 
as social identities existed with conflicting and contradictory pulls and 
the rulers were politically compelled to adopt liberal and pragmatic 
approach. Contrary to the easy formulations advanced by both the 
secularist and separatist scholars, Alam presents a more complicated 
picture of the strategies for survival and prestige resorted by the Sufis. 
As the author puts it, even the most charismatic Sufis struggled in 
their endeavour to ‘reconcile the irreconcilables’ (see Chapter Nine). 
Thus, unlike Nizami’s assertions, there were limits to Sufis’ role in 
bringing together diverse interest groups in medieval indian politics 
and society.!” 

As indicated above, the missionary and proselytizing activities of 
the Sufis and their shrines have been noted in some modern writings. 
These include Islamization through large-scale immigration of foreign 
Muslims, conversion through sword or political patronage and social 
liberation of lower caste Hindus, who were attracted toward egalitarian 
Islam, represented by the Sufis.'® Within Sufi determinism also, there is 
no single opinion. Some historians have explained the attitude towards 
conversion in terms of the general outlook of the particular silsila to 
which the Sufi belonged. Thus, the Chishtis are considered tolerant and 
accommodative and, therefore, disinterested in formal conversion. The 
same group of scholars considered the Suhrawardis as orthodox and 
uncompromising and, therefore, keen to convert even if it meant use 
of force.'® Some other scholars have sought to trace the difference to 
ideological positions maintained by particular shaikhs, It is argued that 
those who believed in wahdat-ul-wujud were open-minded towards the 
Hindus, caring little or not at all about their conversion, while those 
who followed wahdat-ush-shuhud (unity of witness, or monism as a 
mystical experience) tended to be hostile to them and favoured forced 
conversion.” Yet others think of conversion in terms of the long process 
of Islamic acculturation.?! 
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One of the best examples of this latter set of writing is Richard 
Eaton’s chapter in this volume. Eaton emphasizes on slow and gradual 
process of Islamic acculturation, rather than any sudden ‘conversion’ 
by Sufi ‘missionaries’ In fact, the author notes that both the terms used 
above, ‘conversion’ and ‘missionaries’, are uncritically derived from the 
nineteenth- and twentieth-century Christian movement in India and 
cannot be used for Sufi activities for a context like medieval Bijapur in 
the Deccan. Offering a nuanced evaluation of how the Sufis circulated 
Islamic and mystical ideas through Deccanj folk literature such as 
the popular chakki-namas and charkha-namas to bring about a major 
change in the cultural history of medieval Deccan, Eaton especially 
draws attention to the attraction of women to Sufi dargahs, occasionally 
even joining the inner circle of living Sufi master. Thus, according to the 
author, the Sufi folk literature and the culture of dargah ‘invaded rural 
households’, unleashing a gradual ‘process of Islamic acculturation 
among nonelite groups in Deccan society’ (see Chapter Four).”? 

Similarly, denying that conversion of non-Muslims was one of the 
primary objectives of Sufi activities in medieval Indian environment, Carl 
Ernst notes that ‘Sufi as missionary’ image was erroneously constructed 
and disseminated by three later sources: royal historiography, tribal 
and caste traditions incorporated in later hagiographies and British 
gazetteers, and nineteenth-century British concepts: of Christian 
missions. There is a mismatch between the image of the Sufis in later 
writings and the ‘picture of Sufi discipline and practice as found in the 
early Sufi manuals’, especially those relating to the Chishti, fraternity 
of Khuldabad in the Deccan (Chapter Five). Ernst here is echoing 
Eaton’s concern for careful use of modern categories for understanding 
medieval Islamic traditions, which might still be an ongoing process 
as in the case of Islamicization. In general, Ernst locates his work in 
a more dominant and older secularist tradition of scholarship, which 
does not attach much value to newer approaches such as Eaton’s path- 
breaking work, Sufis of Bijapur,> or Alam’s major intervention, Languages 
of Political Islam.”* Major stalwarts who dictate the terms of debates in 
medieval history circles of Indian academics continue to emphasize the 
older positions. Often, it might appear that the preferences are less to 
do with ideological positions and approaches than personal likes and 
dislikes as well as locations in academic politics and networks. 

There is a general belief in the dominant historiographical tradition 
that early mystic records did not refer to a single case of conversion. 
S.A.A. Rizvi's contribution in this volume offers a detailed political 
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background as the possible context for proselytizing activities, but 

eventually adopts a denial mode on whether the Sufis’ did or did not 

convert non-Muslims to Islam. For Rizvi, the main instruments of 
proselytization were gazis and mullas, religious officials in the service of 
the government. As is generally the case with the pluralist writings on 

medieval India, Rizvi notes that Akbar’s liberal policies put an end to 

the political and economic incentives which had previously led Hindus 

to embrace Islam. As the emperor himself moved away from Islam, 

he ‘totally stopped conversion’ by force (see Chapter Three). Such 

sweeping generalizations, with the sixteenth-century Mughal emperor 

Akbar used as one of the trump cards, are typical of a scholarship that. 
is politically tied to the cause of secularism in modem India. 

More empirically, the Chishti texts of the Delhi Sultanate present the 
image of the shaikh as the main agent for proselytization and spread 
of Islam. The Sufis are portrayed as the propagators of Islam in north 
India. Caste oppression and the drawing capability that egalitarian 
Islam might have, or for that matter economic and political dimensions, 
are not mentioned in the literature as factors for conversion. The one 
recurrent motive for conversion of individuals and, at times, of the entire 
locality or town is the attraction to the miracle working shaikh. Most 
cases of mass conversion are shown to be the outcome of Oppositional 
encounters of the visiting shaikh with the local holy man, generally a 
yogi, in full view of the public, in which the former emerges victorious 
and establishes his authority. The accounts of conversion are generally 
the sequel to the outcome of the contests; or the shaikh’s thaumaturgic 
role such as his revival of the dead and protection from malevolent 

“supernatural beings. 

The anecdotes of conversion in Sufi literature, both of individuals 
and in groups, reveal attempts at establishing the authority of the 
Sufi shaikh. Contrary to the perception of some modern scholars, the 
anecdotes indicate the keenness of the Chishti shaikhs for conversion. 
Reports of conversion of non-Muslims as a result of a public display 
of miracles further confirmed the Sufi's spiritual superiority and 
augmented his claim to power and authority, It may also be noted 
here that the view that the early Chishti texts do not refer to a single 
case of conversion needs correction. An extensive field work by the 
Suhrawardi shaikh, Jamali Kamboh, has confirmed that the anecdotes 
in Sufi literature were considered as valid in the late fifteenth-century 
intellectual circles.?> Some later works further confirm Jamali’s reports.?° 
It would appear then that the accounts of conversion in Sufi texts have, 
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historically, been considered as valid in both the Chishti and non- 
Chishti Sufi circles and in the larger sphere of their followers. 

Further, the anecdote of the execution of Nauahun, a Hindu official 
of Uchch in Sindh, after his refusal to convert at the hands of the 
Suhrawardi shaikhs, Makhdum Jahaniyan and his brother Ruju Qattal 
exhibits their zeal for conversion and also the extent to which they 
wielded their power in the late fourteenth-century Delhi Sultanate.’ 
The anecdote does illustrate the helplessness of Sultan Firuz Shah 
Tughlug (7. 1351-88) before the Sufi’s power. Condemning the 
Suhrawardi shaikhs as orthodox and uncompromising, some modern 
scholars have used this report as an evidence of their ‘intolerance’ 
towards non-Muslims. The same scholars suggest that the Chishti 
shaikhs, in contrast, were tolerant and accommodative and, therefore, 
uninterested in formal conversion.”® In reaching such a conclusion, : 
however, they ignore the evidence to the effect that the Suhrawardis 
were subsumed at this stage in the more hegemonic Chishti silsila with 
the leading shaikh, Makhdum Jahaniyan, himself becoming a khalifa 
of Nasir-ud-Din Chiragh-i-Dehli.?? Also neglected are the episodes in 
which the noted Chishti shaikhs themselves are found to be compelling 
non-Muslim antagonists to convert. Take, for instance, the tale in which 
Farid-ud-Din Ganj-i-Shakar is shown to have discovered some kafirs, 
masquerading as fagirs (dervishes), locked their leader for several days 
before forcing them to convert to Islam. The anecdote is recorded in the 
Ahsan-ul-Aqwal, a collection of the malfuzat of Burhan-ud-Din Gharib 
(d.1337), who was a prominent khalifa of Nizam-ud-Din Auliya.*° 

Also, Lata’if-i-Ashrafi, the collection of the malfuzat of Saiyid Ashraf 
Jahangir Simnani, gives a detailed account of the shaikh’s encounter 
with a yogi who had refused to surrender either his person or the 
territory under his domination. Eventually, the yogi and his five 
hundred disciples were compelled to recite the kalima (profession 
of faith in Islam) and become Muslims, making a bonfire of their 
scriptures.?? This anecdote further confirms the zeal of the Chishti 
shaikhs for conversion, a marked deviation from the usual depiction of 
their impartial position or indifference in the matter. Here, as elsewhere, 
the superior miraculous power of the shaikh was held responsible for 
conversion of non-Muslims. In fact, in the last encounter the shaikh 
felt that it was below his dignity to engage the yogi in a personal 
confrontation, and deputed instead a disciple of his for the purpose.” 

A more aggressive approach may be found in the activities and 
writings of Naqshbandi Sufi Shaikh Ahmad Sarhindi in the late sixteenth 
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and early seventeenth centuries. However, Yohanan Friedmann has 
noted that Sarhindi’s attitude towards Hindus was context specific. 
Also, Sirhindi was not particularly interested in conversion, instead, for 
him, the honour of Islam demanded the humiliation of Hindus. In 
Sirhindi’s view, Hindus should be treated as dogs, and cows slaughtered 
to demonstrate the supremacy of Islam. Further, contrary to the Sufis’ 
strategy of appealing to poor women to reach out to the larger non- 
Muslim society of rural Deccan, in a context where no great distinctions 
existed between Islam and Hinduism, as highlighted by Eaton (Chapter 
Four), Sarhindi condemned women for their allegedly corrupting. 
influence in society. He especially targeted Muslim women for their 
‘utter stupidity’ in indulging in ‘blameworthy actions’ and ‘polytheistic 
practice’, which were borrowed from the infidels. T hus, in general, notes 
Friedmann, Sirhindi's main concern was the reform and empowerment 
of Muslims in Mughal India (see Chapter Six in this volume). 

By contrast, another leading Naqshbandi Sufi, Shah Waliullah, 
adopted a more eclectic approach even on questions of saint-worship 
and Sufi practice of music in the eighteenth century. As J.M.S. Baljon 
has shown, Waliullah offered a qualified approval of existing Sufi 
practices, which was marked by an evolution of his ideas over time 
and resultant modifications in his approach (see Chapter Seven). 
More generally, Waliullah’s interventions were aimed at minimizing 
controversies within Indian Islam in the period of decline of Mughal 
power and authority. In his view, it was possible to save the Mughal 
regime through proper guidance offered by a consortium of Muslim 
religious leaders. Like Sarhindi earlier, Waliullah also wrote letters to 
people who could take initiatives in this regard. One such letter went 
to the Afghan warlord Ahmad Shah Abdali, inviting him to save the 
Mughal domain from the Maratha onslaughts, which resulted in the 
third battle of Panipat in the year 1761. For nationalist historians, this 
is something which should not be talked about, especially as it involved 
a Sufi, though of the Naqshbandi silsila, which is known for its political 
activism. 

Further, modern scholarship complains about the paucity of 
information on the activities of Mu‘in-ud-Din Chishti in the literature 
of the Delhi Sultanate and suggests that the popular devotion to the 
shaikh and the legends associated with him emerged only after the 
decay and decline of the Sultanate. On the contrary, at least three 
malfuzat collections, the Anis-ul-Arwah, Dalil-ul-‘Arifin, and the Fawa'‘id- 
us-Salikin, which were in circulation in mid-fourteenth-century Delhi 
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Sultanate, primarily focus on the life and activities of Mu‘in-ud-Din 
Chishti. Besides, Asrar-ul-Auliya, the collection of the malfuzat attributed 
to Farid-ud-Din Ganj-i-Shakar, also contained several anecdotes related 
to the shaikh. Amir Khwurd has used the material in these malfuzat 
collections for writing biographical accounts of Mu‘in-ud-Din and his 
important disciples. Writing in the early sixteenth century, Jamali has 
further elaborated the accounts in the light of his own on-the-spot 
study of Sufi centres and the popular construct of their history. 

However, Simon Digby has noted that the rise to pre-eminence of 
the Chishti Shaikhs in India from a relatively obscure lineage in Chisht, 
now in Afghanistan—with their legends, tombs, and shrines enjoying 
excessive influence—may neither necessarily be due to many qualities 
attributed to the Chishtis nor due to the number of devotees in their 
lifetime. Such an image and following was built over time, the initial 
impetus for which came from the ascendancy of the Chishti tradition 
at a time when they could attract the best of the intellectuals and 
propagandists of the Delhi Sultanate such as Amir Khusrau, Amir Hasan 
and Ziya-ud-Din Barani, who celebrated the charisma of the Chishtis 
in their writings. Their early testimonies served as models for building 
and celebrating the singular importance of the Chishti tradition in 
posterity (see Chapter Eight). Indeed, the connections between the 
rise and decline of the Delhi Sultanate in the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries and the corresponding movements and spread of the Chishti 
masters in the period are too striking to be ignored.*? 

As other set of historians have shown, the social and cultural roles of 
Sufis and their institutions cannot be dismissed as a mere propaganda, 
Sufis were venerated as living legends and enjoyed widespread following 
in their lifetime. Their active interventions in Indian environment are 
the subject of a number of contributions in this volume. The essays 
deploy a huge set of Sufi sources, even if the authors study them 
from their different vantage points to arrive at varied conclusions on 
the crucial social and political roles of Sufis as well as the question 
of Islamicization and conversion in medieval india. The debate must 
continue and questions need to be asked and addressed. 
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Muslim Mystic Ideology and 
Contribution to Indian Culture* 


KHALIQ AHMAD NIZAMI 


"the greatest of all the spirit’s tasks, remarks Albert Schweitzer, ‘is to 
produce a theory of the Universe (Weltanschauung). In that all the 
ideas, convictions.and activities of an age have their roots’! The Muslim 
mystics of the Middle Ages did not merely produce a theory of the 
universe, they also built their lives in consonance with it. 

The mystical attitude grows out of the basic metaphysical postulate 
adumbrated in the doctrine of wahdat-u'l-wujud. Briefly put, it means 
that whatever exists objectively as well as subjectively, outside the mind 
of man as well as inside it, is One; call it whatever you like—Universe, 
Nature, Reality, Truth, or God. Faith in this unity of the noumenal and 
the phenomenal world is the beginning of the mystical experience. Its 
highest stage is reached when, like Shaikh Muhammad b. Wasi, a mystic 
is constrained to confess: ‘I never saw anything without seeing God 
therein’? 

Since a medieval mystic conceived of God as the totality of cosmic 
existence, cosmic emotion became the élan vital of his life.> He craved 
communion with Him so that the distinction between ‘I’ and ‘Not-l’ 
might disappear in the mystic absorption of the human soul in the 
Absolute. He consecrated every moment of his life and dedicated every 
fibre of his being to Him and Him alone. He strove ‘to live for the Lord 
alone” for that alone was life.>... 

Asingle moment's engagement with the Non-Absolute was considered 
tantamount to spiritual death and mystic literature is replete with stories 
of mystics who have appeared in sackcloth and ashes on that account.® 


* Reprinted from Khaliq Ahmad Nizami, Religion and Politics in India During the 
Thirteenth Century (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2002), pp. 246-80. In 
the present version some portions of the text have been removed. For complete 
text see the original version. 
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THE MYSTIC PATH 


Gnosis (ma‘rifat) or Union (wasl) being the summum bonum of a mystic’s 
life, ways and means were explored through which one could reach his 
ideal. ‘You must know that the way to God, writes Shaikh ‘Ali Hajweri, 
‘is of three kinds: (1) maqam, (2) hal, (3) tamkin. Maqam (station) 
denotes anyone's “standing” in the way of God and his fulfilment of 
the obligations appertaining to that “station” and his keeping it until 
he comprehends its perfection so far as that lies in a man’s power. It is 
not permissible that he should quit his “station” without fulfilling the _ 
obligations thereof. Hal (state), on the other hand, is something that 
descends from God into a man’s heart, without his being able to repel it 
when it comes, or to attract it when it goes, by his own effort. “Station” 
denotes the way of the seeker and his progress in the field of exertion 
and his rank before God in proportion to his merit, the term “state” 
denotes the favour and grace which God bestows upon the heart of His 
servant. Tamkin denotes the residence of spiritual adepts in the abode 
of perfection and in the highest grade. Those in “station” can pass on 
from their “stations”, but it is impossible to pass beyond the grade of 
tamkin:” 

The ‘stations’ (magamat) which a mystic had to cover have been thus 
enumerated by Shaikh Shihab-ud-din Suhrawardi in his ‘Awarif-u'l- 
Ma‘arif—the guidebook of almost all the Indo-Muslim mystics of the 
thirteenth century: 


First Stage: Tauba (Repentance) 

Second Stage: Wara’ (Abstinence) 

Third Stage: Zuhd (Piety) 

Fourth Stage: Faqr (Poverty) 

Fifth Stage: Sabr (Patience) 

Sixth Stage: Shukr (Gratitude) 

Seventh Stage: Khauf (Fear) 

Eighth — Stage: Raja (Hope) 

Ninth — Stage: Tawakkul (Contentment) 

Tenth — Stage: Riza® (Submission to the Divine Will) 


Since these terms have a definite mystic connotation, it is necessary 
to explain them in the light of medieval mystic records. 


1. Shaikh ‘Ali Hajweri writes: ‘Etymologically tauba means “return” and 
tauba really involves the turning back from what God has forbid- 
den through fear of what He has commanded. The Apostle said: 
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Penitence is the act of returning. This saying comprises three things 
which are involved in tauba, namely, (1) remorse for disobedience, 
(2) immediate abandonment of sin, and (3) determination not 
to sin again’? Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya used to say that tauba 
is a very comprehensive act which appertains to the present, to 
the past, and to the future of the repentant.” The most significant 
psychological fact about it was the assertion of the Shaikh that a 
repentant was equal to one who had never committed a sin." 

. Wara’ means abstaining, in word, thought, and deed, from all 
unnecessary and unseemly occupations, though they may be 
permitted by the Shari‘at.’? It was in view of this principle that the 
mystics said: ‘Those who are satisfied with jurisprudence (figh) and 
do not practise abstinence (wara’) become wicked: 

. Zuhd is giving up of interest in all worldly goods and attractions. 
Shaikh Shihab-ud-din Suhrawardi approvingly quotes a remark 
of Shaikh Junaid that zuhd consists in having a hand empty of 
provisions and a heart free of all desires.’* Abul Mawahib Shazili 
-considers it the seventh maxim of illumination and says: ‘If you do 
not renounce the petty goods of this vile world, surely you are far 
from the beneficence of the glorious life to come:'® 

. 'Fagr', writes Shaikh ‘Ali Hajweri, ‘is a special distinction of the 
poor who have renounced all things external and internal, and 
have turned entirely to the Causer ... Poverty has a form (tasm) and 
an essence (hagiqat), its form is destitution and indigence, but its 
essence is fortune and free choice’'® 

. Sabr means that whether a man is visited by a blessing or a 
misfortune, he should consider it from the divine source and bear 
it patiently.!” Hasan Basri is reported to have said: ‘Sabr (patience) 
is of two sorts: firstly, patience in misfortune and affliction and 
secondly, patience to refrain from the things which God has 
_ commanded us to renounce and has forbidden us to pursue’'® 

. Shukr means expressing gratitude to God, explicitly and implicitly, 
through tongue and through heart.” 

. Khauf signifies trepidation lest one’s evil conduct may have 
unpleasant consequences in the future.”° 

. Raja means looking for a desired contingency in the future.”! 

. Tawakkul means trusting one’s affairs to God. Shaikh ‘Ali Hajweri 
quotes a mystic who defined tawakkul as ‘confidence in God that 
He will provide thy daily bread’? Without this faith in God, no 
higher spiritual attainment was possible. 
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10. Riza is ‘equanimity (istiwa-yi dil) towards Fate, whether it withholds 


or bestows, and spiritual steadfastness (istigamat) in regarding 
events, whether they be the manifestation of Divine beauty (jamal) 
or of Divine majesty (jalal), so that it is all one to a man whether 
he is consumed in the fire of wrath or illuminated by the light of 
mercy, because both wrath and mercy are evidences of God, and 
whatever proceeds from God is good in His eyes’?3 


‘You must know, writes Shaikh ‘Ali Hajweri, ‘that satisfaction (riza) is 


the end of the “stations” (maqamat) and the beginning of the “states”: 
it is a place of which one side rests on acquisition and effort, and the 
other side on love and rapture: there is no “station” above it; at this 
point mortifications (mujahadat) cease!*4 


While traversing this spiritual journey, a mystic has passed through 


and experienced various emotional conditions (hal). In mystic 
terminology these states are known as: 


Ww 


. Muhabbat (love): ‘Man’s love towards God is a quality which 


manifests itself in the heart of the pious believer, in the form of 
veneration and magnification, so that he seeks to satisfy his Beloved 
and becomes impatient and restless in his desire for a vision of 
Him, and cannot rest with any one except Him, and grows familiar 
with the remembrance (zikr) of Him, and abjures the remembrance 
of everything besides. 


. Shaugq (yearning or longing): It signifies ‘the assault of the claim of 


delight on account of the Beloved in the lover's heart. Its existence 
is the requisite of love's truth.2° Shauq is of two kinds: (a) The shauq 
of the lovers of sifat (qualities). They long for the Beloved's grace, 
mercy, and kindness, (b) The shauq of the lovers of zat (essence). 
They long for union with the Beloved.?’ 


. Ghairat (jealousy): Ghairat means being jealous for God's service 


and not admitting any other thought into one’s mind. It is an 
attribute of God Himself, Who is jealous lest His servant should 
commit any kind of sin.?8 


. Qurb (proximity): It means a feeling of nearness to God.”° 
. Haya (shame): Shame of being found wanting in sincerity.*° 


Uns-o-Haibat (intimacy and awe): ‘Uns and haibat are two states of 
the dervishes who travel on the Way to God. When God manifests 
His glory to a man’s heart so that His majesty (jalal) predominates, 
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he feels awe (haibat) but when God's beauty (jamal) predominates, 
he feels intimacy (uns); those who feel awe are distressed, while 
those who feel intimacy, rejoice’ 

7. Qabz-o-Bast (contraction and expansion): ‘Qabz and bast are two 
involuntary states which cannot be induced by any human act or be 
banished by any human exertion ... Qabz denotes the contraction 
of the heart in the state of being veiled (hijab), and bast denotes the 
expansion of the heart in the state of revelation (kashf)!*? 

8. Fana-o-Baga (annihilation and subsistence): ‘Fana and baqa are two 
complementary aspects of one and the same experience in which 
the real is seen to persist, the phenomenal to pass away—fana is 
characteristic of all that is “other than God", baqa, of God alone’? 

9. Ittisal (union): This is the final ‘state’ of mystic experience when 
one feels ‘union’ with the Reality.** The distinction between ‘I’ and 
‘Not-I' completely disappears and the mystic attains not merely 
ma’‘rifat (gnosis) but also was! (union). 


SERVICE OF HUMANITY 


But this inward march of the human soul from one ‘station’ to another 
was futile if it did not express itself in some form of social service. ‘The 
soul of the great mystic; observes Bergson, ‘does not come to a halt 
at the (mystical) ecstasy as though that were the goal of a journey. 
The ecstasy may indeed be called a state of repose, but it is the repose 
of a locomotive standing in a station under steam pressure, with its 
movement continuing as a stationary throbbing while it waits for the 
moment to make a new leap forward ...The great mystic has felt the 
truth flow into him from its source like a force in action ... His desire is 
with God's help to complete the creation of the human species ...The 
mystic’s direction is the very direction of the elan of life’ 

Muslim mystics of the thirteenth century looked upon ‘social serv- 
jce’ as the supreme object of all their spiritual exercises.** As noted 
earlier, when Shaikh Mu’in-ud-din Chishti was asked about the high- 
est form of devotion, he replied that it was nothing but helping the 
poor, the distressed, and the downtrodden.” All the great mystic teach- 
ers of medieval India agreed with the viewpoint of the Chishti saint. 
They considered a life of solitary, self-sufficient contemplation to be 
incompatible with the highest mystic ideals. If a man became egocen- 
tric, limited his sympathies, and cut himself off completely from the 
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energizing currents of social life, he failed to fulfil the mystic mission. 
‘Live in society and bear the blows and buffets of the people’, was the 
advice that one mystic teacher always gave to his disciples.%8 

‘Devotion to God is of two kinds’ Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya 
is reported to have observed, ‘lazmi (intransitive) and muta‘addi 
(transitive). In the lazmi devotion, the benefit which accrues is confined» 
to the devotee alone. This type of devotion includes prayers, fasting, 
pilgrimage to Mecca, recitation of religious formulae, turning over the 
beads of the rosary, etc. The muta‘addi devotion, on the contrary, brings 
advantage and comfort to others; it is performed by spending money 
on others, showing affection to people, and by other means through 
which a man strives to help his fellow human beings. The reward of 
muta‘addi devotion is endless and limitless’? 

This ta‘at-i-muta‘addi was the leitmotif of a mystic’s efforts (jihd). 
‘Nothing would bring greater reward on the Day of Judgement, a mystic 
teacher told his disciples, ‘than bringing happiness to the hearts of 
men.“ This could be done by attending to the problems of the misery- 
stricken people, assuaging their wounds, raising their hearts, and by 
infusing new life and confidence in their broken spirit. 


TARK-I-DUNYA 


A mystic was expected to reject the world (dunya)."’ The question 
arises: What was this dunya and how could it be renounced? The 
general impression that tark-i-dunya meant adopting a hermit’s attitude 
towards life and severing all earthly connections is not confirmed by 
contemporary mystic records. In fact, it was not the world as such 
which the mystics rejected but the materialistic approach towards life 
and its problems which they hated and despised. The more a man 
got involved in materialistic pursuits, the farther he drifted from his 
spiritual objective. 

It is significant that in medieval mystic anecdotes, dunya is made 
to appear in the form of treasure, a woman, or government service. A 
Chishti saint told his disciples that once Christ saw the world in the 
form of an old woman and asked: ‘How many husbands hast thou?’ 
‘Innumerable, replied the hag. ‘Hath any of these husbands divorced 
thee?’ asked Christ. ‘No’ replied the old woman, ‘I have myself finished 
with them/#2 

Thus lust for worldly goods and glory, shughl (government service) 
and shahwat (appetites) were considered to be the real barricades ... 
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between God and man and renunciation of the world really meant 
rejecting these allurements. ‘The rejection of the world’ said Shaikh 
Nizam-ud-din Auliya, ‘does not mean that one should strip himself 
of his clothes or put on a loin cloth and sit idle. Instead, “rejection of 
the world” means that one may put on clothes and take food. What 
comes to him (unasked) he should accept but not hoard it. He should 
not place his heart in anything. Only this is the rejection of the 


world 4? 


In view of these basic principles of medieval mysticism, the Chishti 
saints of India advised their disciples against possession of private 
property.** Keep only what is absolutely necessary,** such as clothes for 

covering the private parts of the body, and distribute the rest—was the 
advice which they gave to their followers. Real happiness, they said, lay 
not in accumulating money but in spending it.*° 


PACIFICISM AND NON-VIOLENCE 


The early Indo-Muslim mystics believed in a pacific and non-violent 
approach towards all problems of human society. Force, they said, 
created more problems than it solved. It set in motion a vicious circle 
of wrong and retribution which disturbed the very basis of human 
relationship. ‘If a man places thorns (in your way), said Shaikh Nizam- 
ud-din Auliya, ‘and you do the same, it will be thorns everywhere’*” 

The basic ideas of the medieval Muslim mystics in this regard may 
be stated as follows: 


1, Aman should strenuously strive to develop the faculties of patience 
and endurance.** Those who get excited at the slightest provocation 
debase their spiritual powers. Anger should not be suppressed; it 
should be eliminated by forgiving the person who has committed 
a wrong.*? 

2. Self-criticism is the best way to minimize chances of friction in 
human society. The moment one begins to scrutinize his own 
behaviour in the face of some conflict, bitterness disappears and 
the enemy also cannot help being impressed by this attitude. 
Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya once told his audience: ‘If there is 
a strife between two persons—say, between me and some other 
person, its solution is this: | should, on my part, cleanse my heart 
of all ideas of revenge. If I succeed in doing that, the enemy's desire 
to do some harm to me would also. be lessened’ 
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3. There are both good and bad tendencies in every man. In mystic 
terminology, one may say that there is nafs (animal! soul) and there 
is galb (human soul) in every human being. Nafs is the abode of 
mischief, strife, and animosity; galb is the centre of peace, goodwill, 
and resignation. ‘If a man opposes you under the influence of his 
nafs, you should meet him with galb. The galb will overpower the 
nafs and the strife would end. But if a man opposes nafs with nafs, 
there can be no end to conflicts and strifes’® 

4. A man’s relationship with another man may be of any one of the 
following types: (a) He may be neither good nor bad to another. 


This is what happens in the non-living world (jamadat), (b) He — 


may do no harm to another but only what is good, (c) A man does 
good to another, and if he does him harm, he remains patient and 
does not retaliate. According to medieval mystics the last was the 
ideal of the ‘truthful person’? . 


The Muslim mystics of medieval India demonstrated the working 
of these non-violent and pacific principles in their own lives. They 
tried to impress, both by precept and example, upon the minds of their 
followers the fact that a true mystic should always strive to create love 
and affection in the hearts of men. ‘Placate your enemies, was the advice 
which Shaikh Farid gave to his disciples.** ‘Do not give me a knife; 
he once told a visitor, ‘Give me a needle. The knife is an instrument 
for cutting and the needle for sewing together’** Hardly a day passed 
in these khangahs when there was not provocation from an orthodox 
theologian or some insolent qalandar or some overbearing government 
officer. The saints met all such situations®> with extreme patience, sang 
froid, and forbearance. ... 

Some saints extended the application of their non-violent principles 
to animals also and adopted the cult of ahimsa. Shaikh Hamid-ud-din 
Nagauri did not like the slaughter of animals. ... 

It was his deep faith in ahimsa which made him a strict vegetarian. 
He exhorted his disciples again and again to develop vegetarian 
tastes.*° 


CHISHTI ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE STATE 


The Muslim mystics of the early Middle Ages, particularly those 
belonging to the Chishti silsilah, cut themselves off completely from 
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“kings, politics, and government service. This attitude was based on 
various considerations, psychological, legal, and religious. 

Firstly, they believed that government service distracted a mystic 
from the single-minded pursuit of his ideal which was ‘living for the 
Lord alone’’’” Gnosis (ma‘rifat) was beyond the reach of one who spent 
his time in shughl (government service).°* The days when government 
service was a service of religion were dead and gone. Now it was the 
service of class interests and indulging in it, therefore, amounted to 
signing one’s own spiritual death warrant. 

Secondly, as Imam Ghazzali puts it: ‘In our times, the whole or 
almost the whole of the income of the Sultans is from prohibited 
sources. The permitted income is only sadaqat, fay, and ghanimah: And 
these have no existence in these days. Only the jiziyah remains but it 
is realized through such cruel means that it does not continue to be 
permitted.*° Consequently, services paid from these sources of income 
were deemed illegal. 

Thirdly, all Muslim political organizations from the fall of the 
Khilafat-i-Rashida were essentially secular organizations, having little to 
do with religion or religious ideals. The entire court life and the govern- 
mental organization breathed an atmosphere so alien to the true spirit 
of Islam that it was impossible to serve the state without obstructing 
religious advancement. Under these circumstances, as Imam Ghazzali 
argues, ‘the other alternative is that a man should keep away from kings 

_so that he does not come face to face with them and this alone is fea- 
sible for there is safety in it. It is obligatory to have the conviction that 
their cruelty deserves to be condemned. One should neither desire their 
continuance, nor praise them, nor enquire about their affairs, nor keep 
contact with their associates. °° 

Fourthly, if a mystic associated himself with the governing class— 
which by its very nature was an exploiting class—he isolated himself 
from the main sphere of his activity, the masses. He ceased to be a man 
of the masses and became part of a bureaucratic machinery. 

It was in view of these considerations that the Muslim mystics of 
the Middle Ages developed an attitude of contempt and indifference 
towards the government of the time and refused to serve under it. 
Imam Abu Hanifah (ob. 767 AD) turned down the request of Khalifah 
al-Mansur to accept the post of Qazi.’ When Hisham b. Abdul Malik 
visited Medina to pay his respects to Hazrat ‘la’us, the latter met him 
with indifference and disdain.*? Imam Ghazzali made a vow at the 
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mausoleum of the Prophet Ibrahim Khalilullah to abstain completely 
from visiting the courts of kings.° ... 

Khwaja Fuzail b. ‘Ayaz refused to grant an interview to Harun-ur- 
Rashid and when he persisted in his request, the saint upbraided him 
severely. 

Some saints adopted an extremist attitude in this matter and treated 
everything associated with the ruler and the state as an obnoxious sym- 
bol of materialism. Imam Hanbal refused to dine at his son's house 
because he had served for one year as the Qazi of Isfahan. Imam Abu 
Ishaq Fazari (ob. 807 aD) did not permit courtiers and nobles to attend 
his lectures on hadis.*° Shaikh Abu Sa‘id Tabrizi ordered his servants to 
remove earth from those parts of his khangah where a hajib from the 
court had placed his feet. Khwaja Suhail Tastari felt deep contrition 
for having once visited the court of a ruler of Iraq and repented for it 
for full seven years.** Khwaja Zunun Misri severely reproved a disciple 
who had visited a royal court and ordered him to put off his mystic gar- 
ment and burn it.® The Indo-Muslim mystics of the thirteenth century 
followed these well-established traditions of medieval mysticism and 
eschewed the society of kings and nobles. ‘There are two kinds of abus- 
es among mystics; a Chishti saint once remarked, ‘mugallid and jirrat. 
Mugallid is a mystic who has no master. Jirrat is one who asks people for 
money, wraps himself in a costly cloak, puts on a mystic cap, and goes 
to kings and high officials’ 


1. Abstention from the Company of Kings 
Almost all the notable saints of the Chishti order in India scrupulously 
avoided the company of kings and nobles, Khwaja Qutb-ud-din 
Bakhtiyar visited the court of IItutmish only once and that too under 
circumstances, over which he had no control. ... Khwaja Mu’‘in-ud-din 
Chishti was forced by his sons to proceed to the court and obtain a 
mugarat dasht from the Sultan. When the Khwaja reached Delhi, Qutb 
Sahib requested him to remain in his house, while he himself went 
to the durbar.”' Except on this occasion, the Khwaja never visited the 
Sultan who had very great regard for him. Shaikh Farid-ud-din Ganj-i- 
Shakar continued the traditions of his master. He warned his disciples 
against consorting with kings and princes. ‘If you desire to attain the 
position of great saints; he used to tell his disciples, ‘do not pay any 
attention to the princes”? ... 

It is said that Balban had great faith in Baba Farid.”? But his respect or 
devotion could not, in any way, influence the saint's outlook or policy 
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towards the Sultan. Once a man, who was in great distress, requested 
him to write a letter of recommendation to Sultan Balban. It was not the 
Shaikh’s practice to write recommendatory letters to rulers or officials 
but when the person insisted, he wrote to Balban:”4 


| referred his matter first to God and then to you. If you will grant anything to 
him, the real Giver is God but you will get the credit for it. If you do not give 
him anything, the real preventer is God and you are helpless in the matter. 


2. Rejection of Jagirs 

The Chishti saints not only abstained from the society of kings and 
nobles, they also rejected their offers of jagirs and endowments. They 
thought that the acceptance of such gifts would make them subservient 
to the royal wish and fetter the independence of their souls. ... 

When Iltutmish offered a jagir to Shaikh Qutb-ud-din Bakhtiyar 
Kaki, he declined to accept it.’> Shaikh Hamid-ud-din Nagauri pre- 
ferred to pass his days in poverty rather than access anything from the 
Sultan.’”°... 

Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya refused to accept royal grants. ... 

His instructions to his disciples were definite and clear on this point: 
‘Do not accept any village or stipend or favour from kings and officials. 
It is not permitted to a dervish’7’ 

Not to speak of jagirs, even presents from kings and nobles were 
rarely and reluctantly accepted. Khwaja Qutb-ud-din Bakhtiyar Kaki 
did not accept cash in coins from Malik Ikhtiyar-ud-din-Aibek.’* Shaikh 
Nur-Turk declined to accept a bag full of gold coins sent by Razia.” If 
they ever accepted anything, they took it with one hand and distributed 
it with the other. Baba Farid was so particular about distributing all that 
he received as futuh that he did not tolerate even a few hours’ delay 
in its disbursement. A seventeenth-century biographer of Shaikh Farid 
writes that once Balban sent a dish full of tankahs to the saint who 
accepted it after considerable reluctance and ordered Maulana Badr- 
ud-din Ishaq to distribute it among the poor and the needy. The sun 
had already set and it was getting dark but the Shaikh would not wait 
for the day. His khanqah, he used to say, was not a storehouse for royal 
gifts. In obedience to his instructions, the Maulana doled out all the 
money. He then brought a candle to see whether anything was still left. 
He found just one coin and put it in his cap to hand over to a needy 
person the next morning. When Baba Farid went to the mosque to lead 
the ‘isha (night) prayer, he realized that something was disturbing his 
mind. Three times he began his prayer but could not finish it. In great 
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excitement he asked Maulana Badr-ud-din if he had distributed the 
royal gift. The Maulana replied that he had given away all excepting 
one coin. Baba Farid angrily took back that coin and threw it away, 
and then peacefully led the prayer. ‘Ali Asghar Chishti further informs 
us that throughout the whole of that night Baba Farid deeply regretted 
having touched that coin.® Though not recorded by earlier authorities, 
this story is in conformity with the traditions of the Chishti silsilah.®! It 
was the practice at the jama‘at khanah of Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya — 
that on every Friday everything in store was given away to the poor and 
the house was cleared and swept.* 

The early Chishti saints persistently told their disciples that resigna- 
tion and contentment alone guaranteed human happiness. Cupidity 
and ambition debased a man’s spiritual faculties and made him 
subservient to worldly powers. Only those who rose above worldly 
temptations developed their personalities to full moral and spiritual 
stature. Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya once narrated a very significant 
story in this connection. ‘There was a saint who was known as Shaikh 
‘Ali. One day he was sewing his khirgah (patched garment) with his legs 
stretched out when the khalifah arrived. He did not move from his place 
as he asked him to come in. The khalifah entered (the room) and sat 
down after offering the compliments. The Shaikh returned the compli- 
ment. The hajib who was in attendance on the khalifah said: “Shaikh! 
Fold your legs.” The Shaikh paid no heed to it. Twice or thrice the hajib 
repeated this. When the khalifah and his hajib were about to leave, the 
Shaikh caught hold of their hands and said: “I have shut my hands and 
therefore I need not fold my legs.“’® 


3. Rejection of Government Service 

Equally strong was the condemnation of government service by the 
Chishti saints. ‘No shughl' was the explicit order. of the Shaikh and 
hardly anybody who had decided to dedicate himself to spiritual 
work dared transgress it. The Shaikh dealt with offenders very severely. 
Sometimes he cancelled an offender's khilafat namah. At other times, 
he expelled him from the mystic fraternity.** They firmly believed that 
government service tainted one’s spiritual qualities and rendered one 
incapable of any higher spiritual work. God and Mammon, they said, 
could not be served simultaneously. One whose hands and feet moved 
at royal bidding could not ‘have a soul of his own’®5 Shaikh Qutb-ud- 
din Bakhtiyar Kaki emphatically declined to accept the distinction of 
Shaikh-u'l-Islam,*° though he had a soft corner for Iltutmish. Another 
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contemporary mystic, Shaikh Hasan, resorted to an interesting sub- 
terfuge in order to keep away from the administration. He tumed mad 
in order to evade his appointment as qazi. When Khwaja Qutb-ud-din 
Bakhtiyar Kaki came to know of his ailment, he remarked: ‘Shaikh 
Hasan is not mad, he is dana (wise): Thereafter the saint came to be 
known as Shaikh Hasan Dana.*’ 

Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya demanded from his elder disciples a 
definite promise to abstain from the service of kings. His frequent 
exhortations in this respect went a long way in moulding the character 
of his disciples. Some years after his death, when Muhammad bin 
Tughluq desired to bind the saints to the state chariot, his disciples 
strongly opposed the policy of the Sultan. Three of his elder disciples— 
Shaikh Nasir-ud-din Chiragh, Maulana Shams-ud-din Yahya, and 
Shaikh Qutb-ud-din Munawwar—withstood the threats of the Sultan 
with a courage and determination that elicited universal praise. 

It may be pointed out in this context that these restrictions were 
imposed upon only those disciples who were given patents of 
spiritual authority (khilafat namahs) and were asked to lead others 
on the mystic path. The ordinary disciples were not so firmly warned 
against government service. In fact, they were permitted some sort of 
shughl. Shaikh Nasir-ud-din Chiragh permitted services which did not 
interrupt a man’s devotion to God. Hamid Qalandar thus records the 
proceedings of one of his meetings: A Mulla danishmand entered the 
majlis and loudly accosted the Shaikh. The Khwaja talked to the Mulla 
and enquired about his welfare. Throughout the day, said the Mulla, ‘I 
remain in the diwan and find no leisure from the execution of orders, 
etc. Pray for my welfare’ ‘One who does good to mankind, replied the 
Shaikh, ‘is not harmed by serving in the Civil Departments. Later on 
the Shaikh narrated a long story in the fashion of his spiritual master, 
Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya, and brought home to the Mulla the 
possibility of attending to the health of his soul even while engaged 
in government service. ‘A man may do, he told his audience, ‘the work 
he be engaged in, in government service or other worldly pursuits, but 
he should never give his tongue rest from reciting His Name, whether 
standing, sitting or lying, he should pray to God, as enjoined by the 
Quran’ This conditional permission to join government service was 
given to ordinary disciples only. To the mystics of a higher order nothing 
of this sort was allowed. 

Sometimes it is very pertinently asked: How was it that Amir 
Khusrau, the most cherished disciple:of Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya, 
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spent all his life in courts and camps while his spiritual mentor had 
such dislike for government service? It may be pointed out in this 
connection that apart from the saint's personal regard and affection for 
the poet, Khusrau was not a mystic of a higher order.” He was not given 
the patent of spiritual authority (khilafat namah) which alone barred a 
disciple from government service. 

Early Chishti records contain innumerable moral precepts for the 
general public, but hardly anything for the rulers or the bureaucracy. In 
fact, they were not very welcome visitors to the khangahs. ‘Why do these 
people waste the time of this faqir?’ Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya had 
once protested.” ... 


Suhrawardi Attitude Towards the State 


Contrary to the traditions of other mystic silsilahs, the Suhrawardi saint 
consorted with kings and put forward the following arguments in 
support of their attitude: 

I: Visits to royal courts provided them with opportunities to help the 
poor people by getting their grievances redressed by the Sultan. Once, 
on being asked about the purpose of his visit to Delhi, Sayyid yale! 
ud-din Bukhari said: 


I did not undertake this journey to Delhi for the sake of fame or worldly fortune. 
(The reason was) that the son of a teacher of mine told me: ‘Your teacher died 
leaving behind ‘seven daughters. The Sultan of Delhi, and the dignitaries of 
the state have faith in you. You should go there and collect from these people 
something for me so that, through your kind help, | might arrange for their 
marriages. I have come to Delhi with this purpose; otherwise, what has a dervish 
got to do with the society of rich people and nobles.” 


It is said about Shaikh Rukn-ud-din that whenever he left his 
residence for the court, people gathered round him in large numbers 
and filled his dolah (palanquin) with petitions to be handed over to the 
Sultan with recommendations for sympathetic consideration.” 

II: They believed that by establishing personal contact with the rulers 
they could bring about a change in their outlook. They did not find 
any valid justification for excluding the kings from their programme of 
spiritual upliftment. Their anxiety to guide and guard the conscience 
of the rulers against wayward ideas was based on their conviction that 
the life of the people was inseparably connected with a ruler’s thought, 
behaviour, and convictions. Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya informs 

‘Once Shaikh Shihab-ud-din Suhrawardi came to know about 
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‘a philosopher's visit to the Khalifah. On hearing this, the Shaikh at 
once left for the court. (He said) if the Khalifah is attracted towards 
philosophy, the world would darken and heresy would spread’ 
Drawing his inspiration from the Quranic verse: ‘Obey Allah, obey 
His Prophet, and obey those with authority amongst you’, Shaikh 
Najib-ud-din Abdul Qahir Suhrawardi exhorted his disciples to be full 
of reverence towards the rulers and abstain totally from finding fault 
with them.*° He was of the opinion that rebellion against a ruler—even 
if he be cruel and unjust towards his people—was not permitted.** Close 
as he was to the ‘Abbasid Caliphs of Baghdad, he based his views about 
Khilafat on the principle of legitimacy and declared in unequivocal 
terms: ‘The Sufis do not consider any family qualified for Khilafat 
except the Quresh. They say that it is not permitted for anybody to 
quarrel with the Quresh or oppose them on the question of Khilafat.*’ 
Probably no saint of the Suhrawardi silsilah has explained his views, 
vis-a-vis the state with such candour and clarity as Sayyid Jalal-ud-din 
Bukhari. Notwithstanding his close contact with the kings and the 
bureaucracy, he criticized their court life and the sources of their income. 
But there was a contradiction in his thought which was probably due to 
his spiritual affiliation with both the Chishtis and the Suhrawardis who 
held diametrically opposite views on political matters. At one place in 
the Siraj-u'l-Hidayah he thus exalts the rulers and exhorts his disciples 
to obey the political authority implicitly and faithfully: 
The rulers of the world are the ‘chosen’ of God, the Almighty. Under no 
conditions is showing disrespect to them or disobeying their orders proper or 
permitted in the Shari‘at. It is for this reason that God has committed to their care 
so many prayers and religious services e.g., Friday prayers, Eid prayers, control 
of the Public Treasury ... Opposing their commandments, openly or secretly, 
is not permitted. O careless fellow! You (to whom the Sultan gives) villages, 
rewards, and territories, etc., why do you not help the king in [getting over} the 
difficulties that come in his way, and (why) do you not meet his enemies with 
anger? If you do not do all this, it is unlawful for you to eat or accept all these 
means of livelihood. Tomorrow on the Day of Judgement you shall be severely 
punished for this. The Prophet has said: ‘Whoever obeys the Sultan, obeys God 
and whoever obeys God attains salvation’ 


But on another occasion he criticized the rulers for their court 
etiquette and customs.” ... 

The contemporary records do not tell us anything about the argu- 
ments put forward by the Suhrawardi saints in support of their practice 
of hoarding wealth. Their discussions on this subject, though very fre- 
quent, were more in the nature of retorts and ripostes to the critics 
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than a coherent and well-argued exposition of their point of view ona 
highly controversial issue. Shaikh Rukn-ud-din Multani is reported 
to have remarked that since all sorts of people visited a saint, it was 
absolutely necessary for him to possess three things: (i) money, (ii) 
learning, and (iii) spiritual ability. With the first he could help those 
who thronged round him in need of money; with the second he could 
solve the problems of scholars; and with the third he could satisfy those 
who came to him for spiritual help and guidance.” 

But these arguments carried little weight with their Chishti contem- 
poraries who condemned all contact with the state as contamination | 
and looked upon the good accumulation of wealth as a negation of the 
true spirit of tawakkul (trust in God). 

The tradition of mixing with rulers and taking part in political 
affairs was established by the early Suhrawardi saints. The founder of 
the silsilah, Shaikh Najib-ud-din ‘Abdul Qahir, had intimate relations 
with the Caliphs of Baghdad. His presence at some of the coronation 
ceremonies is recorded in contemporary accounts. Caliphs, Sultans, 
nobles, and government officers, besides a very large number of the 
‘ulama and common people, visited his ribat and attended his lectures. 
The Shaikh knew how to maintain his dignity vis-a-vis worldly powers, 
and he never compromised with anybody on matters of principle. 
He resigned the Principalship of the Nizamiyah Madrasah because 
of the application of the law of escheat on the property of a boarder. 
Imam Subki informs us that so great was his prestige that if anybody 
sought shelter in his ribat he could not be forcibly taken away even by a 
Caliph or a Sultan."*' When the Shaikh visited Syria, Sultan Nur-ud-din 
Mahmud Zangi (1146-73 AD) accorded a hearty welcome to him and 
he stayed there for some time as a royal guest.'°? His sermons raised the 
morale of the armies recruited to fight the Christian powers at a very 
critical moment in the history of Islam. 

Living decently and well was also a well-established tradition of the 
Suhrawardi silsilah. Shaikh Najib-ud-din used to ride a camel with great 
éclat.' Shaikh Shihab-ud-din, however, says that his master was not 
very particular about his dress and would ‘put on an expensive turban 
of ten dinars and of ten dangs (i.e. a cheap one) too’! 

Shaikh Shihab-ud-din followed the ways and traditions ofhis spiritual 
teacher. He preached in Baghdad under court patronage. Besides, on 
one occasion, he performed the onerous duties of an ambassador of 
Baghdad to the court of Irbal.!°5 The nature and extent of his contact 
with the rulers may be gauged from the fact that he dedicated his 
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works, ‘Awarif-u‘l-Ma‘arif and Kashf-u'n-Nasaih-u'l-imaniya wa Kash u'l-i- 
ada’ih-u'l-Yunaniya, to the Caliph al-Nasir (575-622/1180-1225). This 
dedication of a mystic work to a ruler was indeed unique in the annals 
of Muslim mysticism." It is even more surprising that in his later work 
he has quoted some Traditions of the Prophet on the authority of al- 
Nasir." 

The Shaikh helped the ‘Abbasid Caliph in critical moments. When 
the Khwarazm Shah invaded Baghdad, he went out to dissuade him 
from attacking the city. ... 

These traditions determined the attitude of the Suhrawardi saints 
of India towards the state. The early Turkish Sultans stood in need 
of the support of the religious classes in order to consolidate their 
power and build up an integrated and compact polity in India. When 
Iitutmish ascended the throne of Delhi, he tried to employ as many 
religious men as compatible with the efficiency of the administration. 
Since the Chishtis were not prepared to associate themselves with the 
government, the Sultan turned towards the Suhrawardis who extended 
their full support and cooperation to him and accepted the posts of the 
Shaikh-u'l-Islam' and the Sadr-u'l-Wilayat.' 

(i) Suhrawardi Support in Extension of Political Power: Shaikh Baha-ud- 
din Zakariyya had set up his khanqah in Multan at a very critical period 
of Indian history. Aibek’s sudden death was followed by a mad race 
for political power among the Turkish nobles and slave-officers and, 
consequently, Hindustan was parcelled out into four principalities: 
Lakhnauti was held by the Khalji Malik. Delhi and its contiguous 
territory was in the possession of IItutmish; Sind was governed by Nasir- 
ud-din Qubacha, and Lahore and Ghaznin were controlled by Yildiz. 
lltutmish’s attempt to unify the empire brought him into conflict with 
the Turkish officers of Shihab-ud-din who challenged his claims to 
kingship. 

Shaikh Baha-ud-din Zakariyya, though living under Qubacha, 
supported Iltutmish in extending his political prestige and authority. 
He joined Sharf-ud-din, the Qazi of Multan, in his plan to overthrow 
Qubacha’s power and wrote a letter to Iltutmish, probably inviting 
him to invade Multan. This letter was intercepted by Qubacha who 
summoned the Shaikh and the Qazi to his presence. Placing this letter 
before the Shaikh, Qubacha asked: 

‘Have you written this letter?’ ‘Yes; frankly confessed the Shaikh, ‘ 
have written this letter, and this is my handwriting’ ‘Why did you write 
it?’ asked Qubacha. ‘Whatever | wrote, replied the Shaikh, ‘was under 
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divine guidance (az haq). You do whatever you can. (And for the matter 
of that) what is in your hands?’ Qubacha was nonplussed. He ordered 
a meal to be served. The Shaikh did not like taking food at any body's 
house. Qubacha knew it but he thought that his refusal to partake of food 
would provide him with another excuse for punishing him. Contrary 
to the expectations of Qubacha, the Shaikh partook of the food from. 
the dishes served. Qubacha’s fury was cooled and he allowed the 
Shaikh to return home." The poor Qazi, being a government servant, 
had to pay the usual penalty for treason; the Shaikh escaped scot- 
free. Medieval biographers have attributed the Shaikh’s escape from 
punishment to his spiritual powers, but the fact is that the reasons were 
more political than spiritual. The Shaikh was immensely popular with 
the people of Multan. His execution would have incited rebellion in the 
newly-acquired territories of Sind and would have afforded Iltutmish 
a plea for marching into Multan. It was, indeed, this fear of political 
and popular reactions that prevented Qubacha from taking any action 
against the Shaikh. Popular imagination attributed to mysterious 
and miraculous powers what was apparently the result of political 
expediency. 

Shaikh Nizam-ud-din Auliya, our earliest authority for this incident, 
does not give any reasons for the Shaikh’s ill-will towards Qubacha.™ 

From what Jamali has mentioned about the incident, it may be 
inferred that the Shaikh was definitely pro-Iltutmish in his attitude 
and had deliberately taken such a risk. His sympathy for Iltutmish was 
probably due to the latter's early contact with the Suhrawardi saints in © 
Baghdad. 

Ferishtah’s remark"? that Qubacha’s failure to enforce the laws of 
the Shari‘at was the cause of the estrangement is not supported by 
earlier authorities and may be dismissed as an invention of Ferishtah’s 
ingenious mind. 

With such strong and influential supporters in Multan as Shaikh 
Baha-ud-din Zakariyya, Iltutmish could hardly allow that territory to 
remain in the hands of an adversary. He marched towards Multan at 
the head of a large army. Qubacha entrenched himself in the fortress 
of Bhakkar but was soon forced by unfavourable circumstances to send 
his son ‘Ala-ud-din Mas’ud Bahram Shah to treat with the Sultan. The 
young plenipotentiary was arrested and Qubacha, disheartened by the 
detention of his son, tried to escape but was drowned in the Indus 
(1227 ab)."3 : 
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With I]tutmish’s annexation of Multan, a long cherished desire of 
Shaikh Baha-ud-din Zakariyya was fulfilled. He now established close 
personal contact with the Sultan whose religious leanings"* always en- 
deared him to such people. Besides, the Shaikh accepted the honorific 
title of Shaikh-u'l-Islam. Jamali informs us that this office continued in 
the family of the Shaikh till his own time (circa 1535 aD)."5 

It may, however, be noted that in spite of his close contact with 
Iitutmish, Shaikh Baha-ud-din did not meddle in the struggles for 
succession or the baronial conspiracies which followed the Sultan’s 
death. Sagacious and far-sighted as he was, he did not pursue the 
hazardous career of a politician and kept himself completely out of the 
vortex of politics. 

(ii) Suhrawardi Support in Dealing with the Mongol Problem: The 
Mongols constituted one of the most baffling problems of Indian 
politics in the thirteenth century. Their repeated incursions into Indian 
territory were a source of perennial distress to the people. The Sultans 
of Delhi strained every nerve to meet the situation but sometimes 
they found themselves utterly helpless in the face of these nomadic 
hordes that poured into the country like ants and locusts. Shaikh 
Baha-ud-din Zakariyya cooperated with the administration in dealing 
with the Mongol menace. In 644/1246 when the Mongols besieged 
Multan and the ruler of Herat made common cause with them, the 
Shaikh interceded for the town and saved it from destruction. Saif b. 
Muhammad Harawi gives the following account of this siege and the 
Shaikh’s part in averting the crisis: 


When the year 644 AH commenced, Malik Shams-ud-din and Sali Nuyin 
marched towards Hindustan. On reaching Multan, they laid siege to the city. The 
governor of Multan, Chengiz Khan, was among the slaves of Sultan Shams-ud- 
din. On the fourteenth day Chengiz Khan sent Shaikh-u'l-Islam Qutb-i-Auliya 
Baha-u'l-Haq wa'd-din Zakariyya to Malik Shams-ud-din to (intercede on his 
behalf and) persuade him to accept money and raise the siege. Shaikh-u'}-Islam 
Baha-u'l-Haq wa‘d-din came to the Gate of the Blacksmiths and called on Malik 
Shams-ud-din. The Malik came to the Gate escorted by ten soldiers and met 
the Shaikh. It was the day of ‘Eid-uz-Zuha. The Shaikh embraced the Malik and 
recited the couplet: 


‘ILis ‘Id for me now that I have seen your face. My work is accomplished as soon 
as I reached you’ 


...The Malik went to Sali Nuyin and reached the agreement that Chengiz Khan 
should send one hundred thousand dinars and Sali Nuyin would then effect 
his retreat. The next day Shaikh-u'l-Islam Baha-u'l-Hagq wa’d-din came out of 
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the city with one hundred thousand of dinars in cash and delivered them to 
Sali Nuyin. Chengiz Khan sent royal presents for Malik-i-Islam Shams-ud-din 
through the Shaikh-u’l-Islam.""6 


It may be noted that Minhaj-u’s-Siraj has not referred to this invasion 
of Sali Nuyin."” 


Means of Livelihood 


Muslim mystics of the Middle Ages permitted only two means of 
livelihood to their senior disciples: ihya"® (cultivation of waste land) 
and futuh"® (unsolicited charity). They preferred futuh to cultivation 
because it ensured greater freedom of action and minimized chances 
of coming into contact with the diwan (the revenue department). A 
cultivator, they said, could not be free from the control of the revenue 
officers and the tax-collectors. Most of the medieval mystics, therefore, 
lived on futuh, but they laid down the following conditions under 
which they could accept it: 


1. The mystic should, first, surrender himself completely to God. He 
should give up faith in ‘means’ and look to God as his immediate 
as well as ultimate sustainer. 

2. There should not be any desire, direct or indirect, for futuh in the 
heart of a mystic. 

3. All gifts in the form of immovable property—villages, orchards, 
land, etc.—should be firmly rejected. 

4. If there are any strings attached to a gift, it should not be 
accepted. 

5. No regular or guaranteed payments should be accepted. 

6. Futuh should not be amassed. It should be distributed as soon as it 
is received. 


Strict enforcement of these rules saved futuh from degenerating into 
a parasitic institution. Since it entailed grave hardships in the initial 
stages, only those who were endowed with extraordinary mental and 
moral qualities could choose it as their means of livelihood. 

Considered as a whole, the mystic attitude towards livelihood grew 
out of the following three basic concepts: 


1. Subsistence of every living being is divinely apportioned, as the 
Quran says:'?° 


espera sai Sian esa NSAI BOL Soopas aioe Gina sod Ne pine RSS aie ey 
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‘and in heaven is 

Your sustenance, as (also) 
That which ye are promised. 
Then, by the Lord 

Of heaven and earth, 

‘This is the very Truth, 

As much as the fact 

That ye can speak, 
Intelligently to each other: 


Shaikh Ali Hajweri approvingly quotes a mystic who used to say: 
‘t know that my daily bread is apportioned to me, and will neither 
be increased nor diminished; consequently I have ceased to seek to 
augment it!" 

2. Human needs, as well as desires, should be reduced to the 
minimum. ‘The more straitened one is in circumstances, the more 
expansive (cheerful and happy) is one’s (spiritual) state, because it 
is unlucky for a dervish to have property; if he “imprisons” anything 
(dar band kunad) for his own use, he himself is “imprisoned” in the 
same proportion ... Worldly wealth holds them back from the path 
of quietism (riza)!"? 

3. Fasting is one half of faith.'2> Constant fasting enables man to rise 
above earthly ties and conquer the animal in him. 


Working out their whole philosophy of subsistence on the basis of 
these principles, the medieval Muslim mystics classified rizq into the 
following four categories'?4 and discovered Quranic sanctions for their 
attitude: 


1. Rizg-i-Mazmun, i.e., basic necessities of life like food and water. 
God is responsible for supplying them to every living being—man 
and animal. The Quran refers to rizq-i-mazmun when it says: 


~ There is no moving creature 
On earth but its sustenance 
Dependeth on God: He knoweth 
The time and place of its 
Definite abode and its 
Temporary deposit: 
All is in a clear Record.'** 


2. Rizg-i-Maqsum, i.e., the subsistence which has already been allotted 
to human beings at the time of creation and is recorded on Lauh-i- 
Mahfuz. : 
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3. Rizq-i-Mamluk, i.e., private property—money, clothes, etc. 

4. Rizq-i-Mau‘ud, i.e., subsistence which God has promised to the 
pious people, as the Quran says: 
And He provides for him 


From (sources) he never 
Could imagine. !?° 


Trust in God (tawakkul) was permitted only for rizg-i-mazmun. 
Since a mystic wanted nothing more than bare subsistence—which is 
guaranteed by God to all His creatures—it was futile to hanker after it. 

It should be remembered in this context that the teaching of tawakkul 
in rizq-i-mazmun and futuh was confined to those senior disciples alone 
who were determined to dedicate their lives to the service of Allah. ... 

To others, the advice of the Shaikh was always for kasb (some means 
of earning a livelihood). Shaikh Nasir-ud-din Chiragh very clearly 
stated the Chishti viewpoint on this subject when he said: “There are 
two disciplines—one prescribed for the initiated and the other for 
the novices. For the select few the injunction was to shut their doors 
and pray to God; for the general run of men the instruction was to 
go out and earn a livelihood by dint of labour’!”’ Again and again he 
exhorted his disciples not to eat their religion; in other words, piety 
is not to be exploited for worldly ends or to avoid labour. As was his 
habit, he narrated numerous stories to bring home to his audience the 
value of kasb.'?* In some of these stories he has illustrated his point 
that kasb (some trade or profession) and derveshi are not incompatible. 
They go hand in hand provided a man takes care of his soul and does 
not lose himself in the pursuit and enjoyment of wealth. Once he said 
that the abdals earned their bread by selling grass.'”” At several places in 
his malfuzat he praises the teaching profession and commends to his 
disciples the vocation of trade. 

The impression that these mystics discouraged the active pursuit of 
any vocation and thereby created a class of social parasites is based 
on a misunderstanding of the actual facts. Excepting those who, were 
entrusted with higher spiritual work, all others were exhorted to earn » 
their ‘bread’ with the sweat of their brow. What the mystics feared was 
that a man might think that subsistence was received from the man 
under whom he worked. This, they believed, led to the weakening of 
faith in the omnipotence of God. One must work for a living but must 
believe in God as the ultimate source of his livelihood and man as a 
mere agent of God. Such an attitude, they believed, led to independence 
of mind and fostered self-respect. Shaikh ‘Ali Hajweri remarks: 
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If He makes a creature the means of giving you daily bread, do not esteem 
that creature, but consider that the daily bread which God has caused to come 
to you does not belong to him but to God. If he thinks that it is his, and that 
he is thereby conferring a favour upon you, do not accept it. In the matter of 
daily bread one person does not confer upon another any favour at all, because 
according to the opinion of the orthodox, daily bread is food (ghiza), although 
the Mu'tazilites hold it to be property (milk); and God, not any created being, 
nourishes mankind with food.! 


CONTRIBUTION TO INDIAN SOCIETY AND CULTURE 


‘From the thirteenth century, remarks Professor Gibb, ‘Sufism increas- 
ingly attracted the creative social and intellectual energies within the 
community to become the bearer or instrument of a social and cul- 
tural revolution.’ Perhaps in no other country were the effects of this 
social and cultural revolution so marked and so far-reaching as in 
India. 

The general impression that the Muslim saints came to India in the 
wake of the Ghurid conquering armies is incorrect and misleading. 
Long before Shihab-ud-din or his Turkish slave-officers overran the 
country, many Muslim saints had established their mystic centres in 
northern India. The Hindu society was then passing through one of 
the most critical phases of its history. The caste system had deprived it 
of that dynamic energy which sustains societies in times of crises and 
makes them respond to new situations and new challenges. The idea 
of physical contamination had further weakened its social fabric. All 
amenities of civic life were denied to non-caste people who constituted 
the majority of the Indian population. They could not stay in the cities 
after sunset. They had no access to the temples and no sacred texts 
could be heard or recited by them. A careful analysis of the sites of the 
khangahs of the early Indo-Muslim mystics would reveal the fact that 
most of them were established outside the caste cities in the midst of the 
lower sections of the Indian population. The unassuming ways of the 
mystics their broad human sympathies, and the classless atmosphere of 
their khangahs attracted these despised sections of Indian society to its 
fold. Here they found a social order entirely different from their own. All 
discriminations and distinctions which the Hindu society had imposed 
upon them had no meaning here. All lived, slept, and ate together. The 
sacred Book was open and accessible to all. Thus demonstrating the 
Islamic idea of tauhid as a working principle in social life, the medieval 
khangahs became the spearhead of Muslim culture. 
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The conquest of northern India by the Ghurids, no doubt helped the 
mystics to extend the sphere of their work to the cities where previously 
caste taboos had prevented them from establishing their hospices, but 
it also added to their problems by exciting the fury and odium of a 
section of the Indian population. Since their own attitude towards 
political powers was one of indifference and nonchalance, all those | 
who looked askance at the Turkish oligarchy were naturally drawn 
towards them. Besides, their social outlook, which contrasted sharply 
with the attitude of the muling classes, endeared them to the public. At 
a time when the country was resounding with the din and clatter of 
the arms of the Ghurids, the atmosphere of their humble dwellings 
acted as a corrective to the political hysteria of the period. They sat 
cool and collected in their khangahs and taught lessons of human love 
and equality. The Turkish Sultans, puffed up with the Sassanid ideals 
of kingship, refused even to talk to low-born persons but these saints 
threw open their khangahs to all sorts of people— rich and poor, high 
and low, townsfolk and villagers, men and women. The distinction 
between the noble (sharif) and the low-bom (razil), which finds such a 
powerful exposition in the Adab-u’l-Harb of Fakhr-i-Mudabbir and the 
Fatawa-i-Jahandari of Zia Barani, was meaningless to the mystics. 

The governing class looked upon education as the exclusive privilege 
of the upper strata of society and did not like it to spread among the 
lower classes. The mystics, on the other hand, fought against illiteracy. 
In fact, it was through their persistent struggle against caste concepts and 
class distinctions that medieval Muslim mystics prevented the growth 
of Indo-Muslim society on the perverted ideology of the governing class 
and held aloft Islamic principles of equality and brotherhood. Balban 
might refuse to talk to low-born persons in his court, he could dismiss 
them if he so wished, but when he visited the cloisters and khanqahs 
of saints he must have realized that there were places in the Empire of 
Hindustan where his own position was not more exalted than that of 
any ordinary human being. Though within the political confines of the 
Sultanate of Delhi, the jama‘at khangahs of the early Chishti saints of 
India did not form a part of the Delhi Empire. They formed a world of 
their own. The contamination of court life could not touch their spir- 
itual serenity and classless atmosphere. 

With the settlement of the Mussalmans in India, conciliation and 
concord between the various culture groups was not only a moral and 
intellectual demand but an urgent social necessity. The conquerors 
had established their political supremacy by virtue of certain moral and 
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physical qualities, but they could not continue to rule while the majority 
of their subjects differed from them in race, language, religion, and 
culture. The conservative and reactionary theologians rarely appreciated 
the change in the moods of the time and seldom tried to reconstruct 
their religious thought according to the needs of the hour. The Muslim 
mystics, however, rose to the occasion and released syncretic forces 
which liquidated social, ideological, and linguistic barriers between the 
various culture groups of India and helped in the development of a 
common cultural outlook. 

A mind which failed to see any wisdom or truth in any way of life 
or thought except its own was the greatest obstacle to the growth of 
syncretic tendencies. The early Indo-Muslim mystics adopted an attitude 
of sympathy and understanding towards all cults and creeds. ... 

This broad and cosmopolitan outlook helped to break that spirit 
of mistrust and isolation which honeycombed relations between the 
various culture groups of India and paved the way for rapprochement at 
all levels, social and ideological. Amir Khusrau, who is by far the most 
powerful exponent of this attitude of medieval Muslim mystics, refers 
to Hindu customs and ceremonials in a spirit which must have been 
instrumental in discovering the principles of essential unity between 
different religions. 

Unlike Alberuni who had studied Hindu religion at the philo- 
sophical level, the Muslim mystics desired to comprehend it at its 
psychological and emotional levels. They were concerned more with 
emotional integration than with ideological synthesis which was a very 
slow process and touched only a limited section of the intellectuals. 
Emotional integration was a more difficult venture but with surer re- 
sults and on a larger scale. It is due to this basic fact that we find the 
early Muslim mystics more interested in Hindu religious practices than 
in Hindu religious thought. Historians have often complained about the 
paucity of material for evaluating the nature and extent of the influence 
of Hindu mystic ideas on the Muslim mystic thought and vice versa. A 
comparative study of the Hindu and the Muslim mystic practices alone 
can fill this gap. 

The eagerness of the Muslim mystics to establish closer relations 
with the Hindus and understand their religious life and thought facili- 
tated the evolution of a common medium for the exchange of ideas. 
Since the earliest known sentences of the Hindvi language are found in 
the mystic records, the fact that the birthplace of the Urdu language was 
the khangah of the medieval sufis can hardly be doubted. 
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The quintessence of mystic teachings in the thirteenth century was 
the Unity of Godhead and the brotherhood of man. The extent to 
which the Hindu mind was moved by these principles may be gauged 
from an analysis of the Hindu religious movements of the subsequent 
centuries. The fact that the religious leadership of the Bhakti movements 
in the fourteenth and the fifteenth centuries came from the lower 
strata of Hindu society—a section which had been deeply influenced 
by the Muslim mystics and their khanqah life—is too significant to be 
ignored. Probably never before in the long history of Hinduism had 
religious leaders sprung from those strata of society to which Chaitanya, 
Kabir, Nanak, Dhana, Dadu, and others belonged. There was hardly a 
saint of the Bhakti school who had not passed some of his time in a 
khangah. ... 
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Sufism and Hindu Mysticism* 


Aziz AHMAD 


In comparing Sufism with the systems of Hindu mysticism and in 
explaining the general trend of exclusiveness of Sufism in India from 
Hindu mystical schools, with which it had so much in common, and 
in outlining the merely occasional, more negative than positive contact 
of the two mystical systems on the Indian soil, one has to realize 
how misleading can be the theories of Renan, Reitzenstein, Blochet, 
and Browne, of the ‘Aryan’ origin of mysticism, or those of Jones, 
Tholuk, Kremer, Goldziher, Horten, and more recently Zaehner over- 
emphasizing, on the basis of analogy and conjecture and fragmentary 
evidence, the Hindu-Buddhist heritage of Sufism.’ There is a great 
deal of wisdom in Arberry’s view that mysticism is ‘a constant and 
unvarying phenomenon of the universal yearning of the human spirit 
for personal communion with God’.2 The same view has been stressed 
by Massignon: ‘Le mysticisme ne saurait donc étre l’apanage exclusif 
d'une race, d’une langue, d’une nation; cest un phénomeéne humain’, 
d‘ordre spirituel, que ces limitations physique ne sauraient borner.”* 
‘Modern research’, points out Nicholson, ‘has proved that the origin 
of Sufism cannot be traced back to a single definite cause, and has 
largely discredited the sweeping generalizations which represent it, for 
instance, as a reaction of the Aryan mind against a conquering Semitic 
religion, and as a product essentially of Indian or Persian thought.” 
Basically, Sufism is rooted in Islam, which is its source and origin, 
and to which under the stimulus and challenge of alien philosophies 
and heterodoxies it has desperately clung, readjusting again and again 
external borrowings to the kernel of Islamic faith. ‘Even if Islam had 
been miraculously shut off from contacts with foreign religions and 
philosophies, some form of mysticism would have arisen within it, 
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* Reprinted from Aziz Ahmad, Studies in Islamic Culture in the Indian Environment 
(New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 1999), pp. 119-39. 
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for the seeds were already there.’> The original source of Sufism is the 
Qur'an and the life of Muhammad. The Meccan suras are permeated 
with a devotional feeling and one of Allah’s names in Wadud, suggesting 
the relationship of love. The metaphysical terminology of the Sufis is 
largely derived from the Qur'an: in expressions like fire for the purity 


of God, ‘bird’ as a symbol for the resurrection or immortality of the ' 


human soul,’ ‘tree’ as the symbol representing the destiny and vocation 
of man,’ or the convivial imagery of the salutation, the wine and the 
cup” used for initiation into Sufi orders and thence borrowed in Arabic, 
Persian, Turkish, and Urdu Poetry. Derived from the Qur'an into Sufism, 
and paralleled by the Muslim dogma are the Sufi concepts of the Divine 
motivation of human action, of Divine justice (‘adl), of conciliation 
(riza) with prescribed destiny in the teachings of Hasan al-Basri, of 
the realities of ahwal (mystic states) in the discussions of Zu’l Nun the 
Egyptian and al-Muhasibi and their refutation by Junayd, of the dogma 
of Divine Unity as stated by mystics like Abu Hamzah, al-Kharraz and 
al-Hallaj, of the modality of transporting union with the Divine as in 
the writings of al-Muhasibi and Ibn Karram, of eschatalogical problems 
such as tawbah ( repentance) in al-Tustari, of the distinction between 
‘aql (reason) and galb (mind, heart) and the mu’min (believer) and 
the ‘arif (gnostic) in Ibn Karram and al-Muhasibi, and of the legal 


qualifications of acts including the differentiation between knowledge — 


and cognition.’° Sufi practice of zikr (recitation of the name or of the 
attributes of God) is derived from the practice of Qur’anic recitation 
(gira’a),"' and probably not, as has been suggested, from Christian or 
Indo-Buddhist sources.!2 Indian Sufi tradition regarded the ‘quiet 
recitation’ (zikr-i khafi) as the Practice of the Prophet's companions."3 
The ‘loud recitation’ (zikr-i jali) is derived from the general practice of 
reciting the Qur'an in a louder tone of voice (raf al-sawt). The Sufi 
proclivity to music as an aid to ecstasy and the institutions of musical 
assemblies (majalis al sama’) can be traced to the assemblies of devout 
Muslims for the purpose of reciting the Qur’an together (majalis al- 
zikr).'4 
Sufi asceticism is also Islamic in origin, making its first appearance 
among such companions of the Prophet as Abu-Zarr al-Ghifari, 
Huzayfah and ‘Imran ibn Husain. Their ‘followers’ (tabi'un) and 
‘followers of followers’ (tabi'un al-tabi‘in) established asceticism as a 
characteristic feature of religious life at Kufa, Basrah and Medina, with 
an exaggerated consciousness of sin and an overwhelming dread of 
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Divine retribution, which gave it a quietistic complexion, which in the 
first two centuries of Islam shows no foreign influences.’ 

in the third century of the Hijra (ninth century AD) Islamic 
civilization, its theology, philosophy and science came deeply under 
Hellenistic influence. The Arab absorption of Aristotelianism was 
channelled through the neo-Platonic commentaries of Porphyry and 
Proclus. The neo-Platonic influence quickened the Christian and the 
Islamic mystical systems in identical manner. ‘About AD 850 (pseudo-) 
Dionysus was known from Tigris to Atlantic.’® Zu’l Nun the Egyptian 
was steeped in neo-Platonic learning; and as Nicholson reminds us, all 
Muslim speculative systems which were influenced by Greek philosophy 
reacted powerfully upon Sufism; such as those of the Murjites who 
set faith above work and emphasized Divine love, the Qadarites who 
affirmed and Jabrites who denied that men are responsible for their 
actions, the Mu’tazilites who built a theological system on the basis 
of reason, and the Ash‘arites who formulated the metaphysical and 
doctrinal systems that underlie the creed of orthodox Islam.” 

The ninth century AD also marks the strong impress of Christian 
mysticism on Sufism. Ascetic and quietistic trends of early Sufism were 
bound to accept and accentuate similar Christian elements as it came 
in contact with Christian mystical doctrines in North Africa and Syria. 
Many Gospel texts and apocryphal sayings of Jesus came to be cited in 
Sufi hagiologies. The wandering Muslim ascetic came in contact with the 
Christian anchorites. On the metaphysical plane the theory of gnosis as 
developed in Sufism, suggests contacts with Christian gnostics.’° 

The writings of Ma‘ruf al-Karkhi (d. 815), a mystic of Persian 
Christian background, introduced into Sufism a theosophical rather 
than a theological doctrine of the love of God as an end in itself, and 
an emphasis on the apprehension of Divine realities.'° Zu’l Nun the 
Egyptian (d. 859), with whom the inflow of Christian mystical ideas 
becomes a torrential current, regarded Divine love as a mystery to be 
practised by the mystic initiates and to be concealed from the uninitiated 
mass of people.?° He established?! into the Sufi mystical system the 
concept of spiritual ‘stages’ and ‘stations’ (ahwal wa maqamat) through 
which a mystic passes during his spiritual journey. He also introduced 
into Sufism magical and theurgical elements of heterodoxy and came 
to be regarded as a malamati (one deserving reproach).”’ 

Contact with Christianity, rather than with Hinduism or Buddhism,” 
led Sufism from the ninth to the twelfth century in the direction of 
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analytical emphasis on asceticism—an emphasis which begins with 
Zul Nun and culminates in Ibn al-‘Arabi (1164-1240). Ascetic solitude 
was stressed by Zu’l Nun.” Hunger as an element of ascetic discipline 
was traced by Nizam al-din Awliya to an (apocryphal) remark of Jesus.” 
[bn al-‘Arabi bases the structure of Sufi hierarchy on four elements of 
asceticism: first, silence (al-samt) which is of two kinds, silence of the 
tongue and of the heart, and which leads to the gnosis of God; second, 
solitude (al-'uzlah) which ensures the silence of the tongue and leads 
to the knowledge of the world; third; hunger (al-ju’) which leads to 
the knowledge of the real nature of Satan; and fourth, wakefulness - 
(al-sahar) which can be of the eye or of the heart and which leads to 
the knowledge of the soul.?* Much of Ibn al-’Arabi’s syncretism is of 
Christian origin, gathered during his travels to and fro between Spain 
and North Africa and his contacts with Spanish, Byzantine, and Syrian 
Christian mysticism.” Also, a direct borrowing from Christianity or 
its mutation in Islamic Sufism is the concept of ascetic balance, that 
asceticism is moral separation from the world and detachment from 
one’s social environment while one may still live in it,22—a concept 
which has interesting resemblance with the moderation introduced in 
asceticism in the teachings of the Bhagvad Gita in contrast to the ascetic 
excesses of yoga.” 

Sufism seems to have come into contact with Hindu and Buddhist 
mystical ideas at a later stage, and after most of its principal features 
had been developed either in its original Islamic tradition or by the 
infiltration of neo-Platonic and Christian elements. Early translation 
from Sanskrit into Arabic under the ‘Abbasids do not seem to have 
included any works of Hindu mysticism. The earliest contacts between 
Sufism and Buddhism took place in the north-west Persian and Central 
Asian marches of the caliphate. Goldziher notices analogies between 
the ‘noble path’ of the Buddhists and mystic ‘path’ (tariqa) of the Sufis, 
between the Sufi ‘concentration’ (muraqaba) and the Buddhist dhyana.*° 
The Sufi robe, regarded by the Sufis themselves as a heritage from the 
practice of the Prophet, is regarded by Goldziher as a borrowing of 
Buddhist and by Nicholson of Christian origin.3? Goldziher also regards 
the Sufi interpretation of Divine Unity (tawhid) as ‘fundamentally 
different from’ the Islamic monotheistic conception of God, and as 
borrowed from Indian theosophy.*2 

The conceptions of Divine Unity and fana (annihilation) which in- 
explicably appear first in the utterances of Abu Yazid of Bistam (d. 848), 
a mystic of heterodox views and of Zoroastrian ancestry, have been 
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explained as of Upanishadic and Vedantic origin,” transmitted to him 
by his teacher Abu ‘Ali Sindi, a mysterious person generally supposed to 
have come from Sindh (the valley of Indus), but possibly from ‘Sind’ a 
village in Khurasan much nearer home to Bistam.** He taught Abu Yazid 
al-Bistami the doctrine of Divine Unity (tawhid) and ‘ultimate truths’ 
(haqa’iq), while Abu Yazid instructed him in the ‘obligatory duties of 
Islam’> or as interpreted by Massignon, precepts of Hanafi law.*°A 
very elaborate hypothesis has recently been put forward by Zaehner, 
suggesting that since Abu ‘Ali Sindi had to be taught the ‘obligatory 
duties’ of Islam, he must have been a convert from Hinduism, and is 
likely to have brought with him the commonplace Upanishadic view 
of the mystic’s self-identification with God from his native Sind at a 
time when Shankaracarya had just systematized Vedanta.*” Zaehner's 
argument rests on a few verbal parallelisms between Abu Yazid’s 
utterances and similar expressions in Upanishadic texts,** though he 
concedes that Abu Yazid ‘may have been quite ignorant of the origin of 
those outrageous theories he made so thoroughly his own’. While the 
speculative theory of Upanishadic echoes is as interesting a hypothesis 
as any other, for or against, Zaehner seems to have gone too far in 
suggesting Shankaracarya’s influence on Abu Yazid, considering that 
both were contemporaries and that it was most unlikely that Shankara's 
ideas could have travelled from south India, through Muslim Sind to an 
obscure town in Khurasan in so short an interval of time. On the other 
hand one is inclined to share the scepticism of Arberry: ‘Considering 
_. that the only certain information we have about Abu ‘Ali al-Sindi 
is Abu Yazid’s reported saying that he taught him “the Divine Unity 
and the Realities”, it seems hazardous in the extreme to construct an 
elaborate theory of Vedanta origins for al-Bistami’s mystical formation 
upon so slender a clue.’ 

The doctrine of fana (annihilation), even if derived from Indo- 
Buddhist sources, cannot be completely identified with nirvana.” ‘Both 
terms imply the passing away of individuality, but while nirvana is 
purely negative, fana, is accompanied by baqa, everlasting life in God. 
The rapture of the Sufi who has lost himself in ecstatic contemplation 
of divine beauty is entirely opposed to the passionless serenity of the 
Arahat.’*' In any case, with the exception of Abu Yazid and Abu Sa’‘id 
al-Kharraz, the trend of ninth-century Sufism is to keep the doctrine of 
fana in the background and to avoid the language of pantheism.** 

Mansur al-Hallaj visited Sind,*? but it is very doubtful whether his 
doctrine of the infusion of the Divine into the human soul, which 
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resembles the Hindu doctrine of the illumination of buddhi by Purusha,** 
is anything but an unconnected, though analogical mystical develop- 
ment. Similarly, Massignon regards the conjectures of Horten*® about 
the Hindu origins of the scepticism of some of the mutakallimun as 
baseless, and the theories of Margoliouth** and Kremer*’ regarding the 
conversion of Abu’l ‘Ala al-Ma‘arri to Hinduism as unverified*®; though 
it may be admitted that al-Ma’arri‘s asceticism has striking resemblances 
with Buddhist doctrines.” The resemblance between the renunciation 
of a princely life by Buddha and by Ibrahim ibn Adham in Sufi ha- 
giographical literature, regarded by Goldziher as a Buddhist ‘motif’ 
borrowed into Sufism, is analysed by Zaehner as merely circumstantial 
and superficial, since Buddha’s quest for enlightenment was a reaction 
to the grim realities of life and of human misery whereas Ibrahim ibn 
Adham’s renunciation was in answer to the call of God, who according 
to the Muslim belief always takes the initiative in calling man to him- 
self; in the case of these two ‘the actual motive of renouncing the world 
could scarcely be more different’ 5° 

Ata later date in Transoxiana the impact of Buddhist ideas on Sufism 
was considerable. Zaehner has traced Abu Yazid’s imagery of oceans 
and rivers*! to Buddhist sources like Udanavarga. This may or may not 
have been the case; but certain Sufi exercises like habs-i dam (holding 
back of breath) seem to have been derived through Buddhist channels 
from yogic pranayama. The Sufi concept of 'peace with all’ (sulh-i kul) 
which is a dominant feature of the Indian Sufism of later seventeenth 
and eighteenth century seems to have been borrowed much earlier 
from Mahayana Buddhism rather than directly from Yogic Hinduism. 
Some of the ziyarats or tombs or relics of the Sufis in Central Asia are 
Situated on the ruins of Buddhist stupas.’ Some of the old popular 
Buddhist beliefs and cults seem to have lingered on in Transoxian 
Islam. The village near Bukhara, where the leader of the Naqshbandi 
order, Baha al-din, is buried was called Qasr-i Hindawi (Hindu Palace) 
and was a Buddhist centre of pilgrimage; later as the burial-place of the 
Nagqshbandi saint its name was changed to Qasr-i ‘Arifin (Palace of the 
gnostics).*> The Nagsdbandi order's practice of tasawwur-i shaykh, or 
concentration on the mental image of the preceptor in the early stages 
of the initiate’s education, seems also to have been a borrowing from 
Buddhism, traceable ultimately to post-Vedic substitution-meditation 
in early Hinduism.°* Balkh, which had been a Buddhist monastic centre’ 
in Central Asia, later became the home of a number of eminent Sufis. 
The use of rosary is either a Christian or an Indo-Buddhist borrowing. 
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On a higher plane Buddhist ascetic meditation and intellectual 
abstraction left their mark on Sufism. But, as Nicholson reminds us ‘the 
features which the two systems have in common only accentuate the 
fundamental difference between them. In spirit they are poles apart. 
The Buddhist moralizes himself; the Sufi becomes moral only through 
knowing and loving God’.’” 

In addition to the actual elements of borrowings from Indian 
sources into Sufism there are parallelisms in the two mystical systems 
which might have been connected, partly connected or unconnected. 
Al-Biruni noticed the identity of the views of the Hindus, the Greeks 
and the Muslim Sufis on the ‘first causes’; pantheistic trends in 
heterodox Sufism which resembled similar Hindu trends; and the 
doctrine of metempsychosis as believed in by the Sufis. He points out 
resemblances between the views expressed in Samkhya and those of 
the Sufis regarding their allegorical concept of paradise; between the 
Hindu doctrine of moksha (liberation) and Muslim and Christian 
mystical parallels, and between the ontological monism of Abu Yazid 
and similar doctrines in Patafijali.5° 

One is struck by the apparently unconnected resemblances in such 
animistic remarks of Ibn al-‘Arabi as when he regards every worshipped 
object as a manifestation of God, ‘in spite of its name of a stone or a tree 
or an animal or a man or an angel’ and the underlying essence of Hindu 
polytheism”; or Ibn al-‘Arabi’s symbolization of sexual and profane 
love as a stage leading towards love divine,’ and the same philosophi- 
cal concept underlying the practices of Hindu Krishna and Shakti cults, 
which derive from such scriptural premises as the Upanishadic com- 
parison of the bliss of Brahman with unconscious sleep in the arms of 
a beloved woman.°! 

Apparently unconnected parallels of the doctrines of the Upa- 
nishads® are found in al-Ghazzali’s distinction between the worldly 
and the spiritual, in al-Hujwiri's differentiation between human and 
divine knowledge, and the doctrine of the descent of the Absolute 
(tanzil) found in some Sufis.** Madhva (1197-1276) developed in 
Hindu mysticism a doctrine of phenomenological monism which has 
striking resemblances with the development of the same doctrine in 
Indian Sufism in the seventeenth century by Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi 
by a process of semi-theological dialectics, apparently without any 
influence, or even knowledge of the similar speculations of Madhva. In 
fact the resemblance between the two ends with Madhva’s denial that 
God is the material cause of the world. . 
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Equally striking is the running parallelism between the ‘lexique 
technique’ of Hindu and Muslim mysticism, which tempted Dara 
Shikoh,” and more recently Horten,®* to confound one with the other. 
in both mystical systems monism has a similar conceptual terminology: 


the Reality is Absolute (mutlaq; param), it is the truth of truths (haqigat: 


al-haga' iq: satyasya satyam) and so on.* It is also interesting that mystical 


heterodoxies in Hinduism and in Islam, the pusupatas and the malamis © 


alike, court popular contempt by reproachable or indecent behaviour. 

On the other hand there are elements in Hindu religion and in 
various schools of Hindu mysticism which are the very antithesis 
of Sufism which is, after all, firmly rooted in Islam. Among such 
Hindu concepts is the very position of the Vedas, a ‘conception of 
commands, categorical in nature and external in character without 
the least suggestion of any commander’,*’ or the sacrificial nature 


of Vedic hymns. The Upanishadic quest of the self is fundamentally 


different from the quest of God of the theistic Sufi. The stress in the 
Bhagavad Gita and by its commentators of different schools on the 
performance of allotted caste duties, its affirmation of the doctrine of 
karma, and its anthropomorphic belief in the birth of God as man® 
are all opposed to the main trend of Sufism in Islam. Alien to it also 
are such elements as Ramanuja’s view that Isvara grants emancipation 
from worldly bonds to those who acquire the true knowledge from the 
study of Hindu scriptures (shastras),® or his view that Isvara cannot be 
proved by inference, but is to be admitted on the authority of sacred 
Hindu texts,”” or his acceptance of the Hindu scriptual authority on the 
division of human society into castes.”) The doctrine of karma which 
dominates the entire Hindu mysticism, is even in its Bhakti form in 
Ramanuja and Nimbarka, the very opposite of the Sufi world-view. 

It has been suggested that some of the parallelisms between Hindu 
and Muslim Mysticism might be explained by direct or indirect Muslim 
influence on the Hindu centres of Mystical learning, where Vedanta was 
developed and systematized by Shankaracharya (d. 820) and classical 
Bhakti by Ramanuja (d. 1137).”? Christian or Muslim influence on the 


Tamil hymns of the Siddhas (the Perfect Ones) has been suggested.73_ 
_. Barth points out, it was precisely in those parts of the Deccan where 


early Arab travellers had established their colonies that from the ninth 
to the twelfth century, those great religious movements took their 
tise which are connected with the names of ‘Shankara, Ramanuja, 
Anandatirtha, “and Basava”’, out of which the majority of the historical 
sects came, and to which Hindustan presents nothing analogous till 
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a much later period’.”4 But it would be dangerous to overestimate the 
possibility of Christian or Muslim influence on the development of 
Hindu theology or mysticism during this period. ‘To neither of these’, 
continues Barth, ‘do we feel inclined to ascribe an influence of any 
significance on Hindu theology, which appears to us sufficiently 
accounted for by reference to its own sources; but it is very possible 
that indirectly, and merely as it were by their presence, they contributed 
in some degree towards the budding and bursting forth of those great 
religious reforms which, in the absence of doctrines altogether new, 
introduced into Hinduism a new organization and a new spirit, and 
had all this common characteristic that they developed very quickly 
under the guidance of an acknowledged head, and rested on authority 
akin to that of a prophet or an Imam.’’ Both Barth and Tara Chand 
hold the view that under the historical circumstances that prevailed 
in the Deccan during those centuries Muslim rather than Christian 
influence seems more probable. 

Another Hindu historian Bhattacharjee suggests that though the 
exact extent of Christian or Muslim influence on Hinduism is difficult 
to assess, there is definitely a ‘theistic urge’ in Hindu religion in the 
period of early Muslim settlements in the Deccan ‘which finds powerful 
expression in many Vedantic writers who came after Shankara’.”° On 
the other hand, Majumdar rejects the theory of any possible influence 
of Islam on him, and indeed on any Hindu divine or mystic before the 
thirteenth century.”’ , 

A contemporary of Ramanuja was the Bohra missionary ‘Abdullah, 
who converted large numbers of Hindus to Islam in Gujarat and 
Malabar’*; and possible influences of Isma’ili mysticism on Ramanuja 
have been suggested.” In recognizing the plurality of souls Ramanuja — 
stands much closer to Islamic orthodoxy than to earlier Hindu religious 
thinkers. His interpretation of Brahman as the sum total of individual 
souls is also paralleled in Sufi concepts and their later treatment by 
al-Ghazzali, with this difference that the Muslim divine believes in 
souls as created even if they are not subject to space and time.*° The 
emphasis on the exaltation of the spirituai teacher, though ultimately 
traceable to Hindu origin, received a new significance under Muslim 
influence. The Mahanubhava, a non-idolatrous Krishna sect founded 
by Chakradharaswami (d. 1272) shows the influence of Sufis who 
settled near Daulatabad about that time.*! 

It would be as erroneous to over-rate the Muslim influences on 
Vedanta and the Classical Bhakti as to. over-emphasize the elements 
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borrowed in Sufism, directly or indirectly from Hindu-Buddhist mystical 
systems. All the essentials of the mystical thought of Shankaracharya and 
Ramanuja and of their successors are of purely Hindu origin. All that 
Islam and/or Christianity could have done was to offer an atmosphere 
of spiritual stimulus. 

In so far as Sufism is concerned, even if the theory of Abu Yazid’s 
conscious or unconscious assimilation of Upanishadic ideas is 
accepted, these ideas were completely re-interpreted, explained away or 
reconciled to Islamic orthodoxy by Junayd Baghdadi. 

The Islamic principle of Divine Unity was firmly re-emphasized in 
Sufism in the twelfth century by al-Ghazzali, ‘Abd al-Qadir Jilani and 
Shihab al-din Suhrawardi. Even earlier the doctrine of fana which was 
so close to Vedanta in Abu Yazid, had been revolutionized by Junayd 
for whom it did not mean total extinction but a new life, ‘not indeed 
as God, but in and through God’; fana being the death in one’s self to 
live in God. The efforts of al-Muhasibi and Junayd had succeeded in 
bridging the gap between the religious law (shari‘at) and the mystic path 
(tariqa) so narrowly that later al-Kalabazi and al-Qushayri could argue 
that Sufism ‘so far from conflicting with the now widely accepted tenets 
of Ash’ari Islam actually confirmed them’.*? The integration of Sufism 
with orthodoxy was established by al-Ghazzali’s recognition of mystic 
experience as a valid, even a superior proof of the existence of God.*4A 
further reconciliation of Sufism with formal Islam was achieved in the 
doctrines of al-Hallaj, [bn al-‘Arabi and ‘Abd al-Karim al-Jili, identifying 
the pre-eternal essence of Muhammad (al-haqigat al-Muhammadiyyah) 
with the ‘First Intelligence of the Philosophers’. 

In India, because of the challenge and the risk of disintegration into 
Hindu mysticism, Sufism took special care to resolve its differences 
with orthodoxy. In Islamic religious history the tension between 
the religious assertion of the transcendance of God and the mystical 
aspiration for His immanence was perhaps nowhere more thoroughly 
resolved to a middle of the road position than in India where Islam was 
propagated mainly by Sufis with a firm emphasis on the observance of 
the tenets of the shari‘at. 

The integration of religious law and mysticism in India dates back to 
the advent of Sufism itself in the sub-continent in the eleventh century. 
Al-Hujwiri equates the three categories of spiritual (esoteric) knowledge, 
that of the essence and unity of God, of the attributes of God, and of the 
actions and wisdom of God with the three categories of the knowledge 
of the shari‘at, the Qur'an, the sunnah and the ijma‘ (consensus). ‘The 
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exoteric aspect of Truth without the esoteric is hypocrisy, and the 
esoteric without the exoteric is heresy. So with regard to the Law mere 
formality is defective, while mere spirituality is vain.’® 

According to al-Hujwiri men are divided into three categories: the 
wordly (ahl al-dunya), the religious (ahl al-din) and the ‘special ones’ 
(ahl al-khususiyyat), i.e. mystics and saints. The last category concerns 
itself with the quest of the knowledge of God. Divine Unity is a mystery 
revealed by God to his servants, and it cannot be expressed or written 
in words. Any attempt to define it would amount to polytheism.*’ The 
Sufi leads a life of poverty which has a form (rasm), that of destitution 
and indigence, and an essence which is free choice. He who attains 
the essence of poverty withdraws from the created things to complete 
annihilation (fana), and concentrating on God alone reaches out to the 
fullness of eternal life. The lover of God is ‘he that is dead (fani), in his 
own attributes and living in the attributes of his Beloved’.®* Heretical 
is the heterodox Sufi view that human personality could be merged 
and extinguished in the Being of God. Defending al-Hallaj from the 
charge of magic-craft, al-Hujwiri considers his doctrines unsound 
and the views of Hululiyah sects (believing in Divine incarnation) as 
tantamount to apostasy. 

The views of al-Hujwiri on the malamis, who were to make their 
appearance later in heterodox Indian Sufism and to form the main 
bridge of mystic syncretism on the Muslim side, are significant. He 
distinguishes between three kinds of malama (blame): that’ courted 
in following the right path; by intentional actions; or due to the 
abandonment of religious law. Of these the first category includes the 
ahl al-haqq (followers of truth), whose love of God submits them to 
vulgar blame. The second, follows ‘mere ostentation, which is mere 
hypocrisy’. The third category which shirks religious law, cannot be 
considered permissible under any circumstances.®° 

Al-Hujwiri’s emphasis on the prescribed duties of religious law is 
primarily theological. They are an end in themselves and not a means 
to an esoteric end.”® Thoroughly integrating the hagiological history 
of Sufism with Sunni Islam, he reiterates the view that Abu Bakr 
was the first-leader of the Sufi shaykhs who adopted the discipline 
of contemplative life (mushahada), ‘Umar of those who believed 
in purgative life (mujahada), ‘Usman represented the position of 
friendship with God (khulla), and ‘Ali whose rank is very high in the 
Sufi tradition explained the principles of divine truth (hagiga) with 
exceeding subtlety.”! 
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The Sufi orders that transplanted their hospices in India in the wake 
of the Ghurid conquest continued the principle of the same close 
correspondence between the esoteric and exoteric elements of religious 
life. In the Suhrawardiyah order the surest means of approach to the 
unique Being of God is the prescribed prayer (salat) which unites the 
created with the Creator.*? This order believes in the same doctrine of 
legal purity as that enjoined in the orthodox Islam.°? And Muhammad 
is considered as the sum total of all the requirements of exoteric as well 
as esoteric disciplines.” 

The bulk of Chishti doctrine was developed in India, and recorded 
in a series of hagiological dicta. According to Mu’in ud-din Chishti 
(1142-93), the founder of this order in India, Sufism is neither a 
knowledge nora form (rasm); itis a particular ethical discipline (akhlaq) 
of the mystics. The first stage of this discipline is strict conformity to 
the shari‘at, leading to the second stage, that of mystic path (tariga), 
which in turn leads to a third stage, that of gnosis (ma'rifa), leading 
finally to the fourth stage, haqiga (Truth).°> From the very beginning 
the Chishti order emphasized the importance of hadis, which was 
regarded by Sufi Hamid-ud-din Nagauri, a disciple of Mu‘in-ud-din, 
as having precedence over mystical cognition.° The popularity of 
the writings of al-Ghazzali and Najm-al-din Razi during the reign of 
Iltutmish (1211-36) reinforced these orthodox trends. Najm-ud-din 
Razi, who had some acquaintance with alien Systems of mysticism 
and who erroneously, regarded ‘Brahmanical mysticism’ as dualistic, 
considered Islamic mysticism superior to other varieties because of its 
primarily moral and theological emphasis.”” Nizam al-din Awliya was 
an erudite scholar of hadis, and throughout his dicta in the Fawa’id 
al-fuwad, mysticism and orthodoxy are interdependently interwoven. 
The concept of ‘Sufi hierarchy’ which had a powerful impact on the 
Chishti order Had been fully reconciled to the Teligious faith, for a 
qutb could achieve his great position only after having passed through 
the maqamat (stations) of various prophets and after having attained 
the rank of being one of the ‘chosen ones of Muhammad’ (khawass-i 
Muhammadi).°8 

In other Sufi orders in india in the fourteenth century one finds 
the same emphasis on religious law, at a time when elements of yogic 
asceticism were infiltrating in the practices of individual Sufis, Sayyid 
‘Ali Hamdani subordinates mystic discipline completely to the service 
of the theological. He was also a missionary who converted a large 
number of Hindus to Islam in Kashmir, and his writings have a strong 
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anti-Hindu bias. His more eclectic contemporary Ashraf Jahangir 
Simnani, must have imbibed some of his uncompromising orthodoxy 
during their extensive travels together.” Jalal-ud-din Bukhari (1307- 
83) stresses the need of the observation of the sunnah by the mystic, 
probably under the influence of ‘Abdullah Yafi'i and other Arab divines 
whom he met in the Hijaz.'° 

Due to what Butterfield would describe as the ‘whig’ conception of 
history, the role of Sufis in India has been over-estimated and over- 
idealized as eclectic and as a bridge between Hinduism and Islam. 
Majumdar is much nearer the truth in pointing out that the role of both 
Hindu mysticism and Sufism and their interaction in the culture of 
medieval India have often been exaggerated beyond all proportion.'” 
In fact the relationship between Sufism and Hindu mysticism is multi- 
positional and ranges from polemical hostility through missionary zeal 
to tolerant co-existence. 

In Indian Sufism anti-Hindu polemics began with Mu’‘in-ud-din 
Chishti.'” Early Sufis in the Punjab and early Chishtis devoted them- 
selves to the task of conversion on a large scale. Missionary activity 
slowed down under Nizam-ud-din Awliya, not because of any new 
concept of eclecticism, but because he held that the Hindus were gen- 
erally excluded from grace and could not be easily converted to Islam, 
unless they had the opportunity to be in the company of a Muslim 
saint for some considerable time.’ On the Mu’tazilite doctrine that 
unbelievers as well as those who have committed deadly sins will be 
perpetually damned in the hereafter, Nizam-ud-din’s view was that it 
was correct only in relation to the unbelievers who believe the objects 
of their worship to be deities; and since this belief in image-deities con- 
tinues for their entire lifetime, so does negatively their unbelief in God, 
meriting for them eternal damnation. The sinners on the other hand, 
can desist from sinning and be forgiven.'™ He did not agree with the 
Ash‘arite position that under certain conditions an unbeliever can enter 
Paradise.’ 

In the performance of miracles the Sufi hagiographical tradition 
records cases of ‘competitive spirituality’ with Hindu yogis. Miracles 
like flying in the air in competition with a Hindu yogi were attributed 
to Safi-ud-din Kaziruni. Miracles of proselytization were, credited to 
Jalal-ud-din Bukhari, and contests of spiritual strength between Sufis 
like Muhammadi Bilgrami and Hindu rege were recorded as late as the 
eighteenth century.’ 

On the other hand, as missionaries of Islam and as liberal leaders 
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of its spirituality, the Sufis were the first among the Muslim intellectual 
élite to come in contact with the Hindu masses, and thus indirectly 
with individual features of Hindu mysticism, especially the Yoga. 
Sayyid Husain Khangsawar, a Shi'i disciple of Mu‘in-ud-din Chishti is 
one of the early Sufis who came to be venerated by some Hindus.’°” 
Yogis seem to have been attracted to the hospice of Farid-ud-din 
Ganj-i Shakar, where Nizam-ud-din Awliya met one of them and was 
impressed by his classification of human body in two parts, the upper 
the seat of the spiritual, the lower that of the profane aspect of human 
nature; and by the yogic principle that one was required to develop 
truth, benevolence and kindness in the upper part and preserve chastity 
and purity in the lower.!% 

A not very uncommon feature of Indian Sufi hagiologies is the 
narration of parables, borrowed or apocryphal, from Hindu religious 
and mystical tradition to illustrate the realities of the tariqa. Nizam-ud- 
din Awliya narrates the parable of a Brahmin who had lost everything, 
but was happy that he still had his sacred thread (zunnar); deducing the 
moral! that one should not attach oneself to worldly things, and must 
not lose the love of Gad, which is the only wealth worth possessing. '! 
Hindu legends pointing to a Sufi moral were also narrated by 
Gesudaraz.''° 

After al-Biruni the first translation of a work on Hindu mysticism by 
a Muslim, is that of Amratkund,'"' by Rukn-ud-din Samargandi first into 
Arabic, then into Persian, with the help of a Brahmin called Bhujan, 
from whom he learnt Sanskrit and whom he claims to have converted 
to Islam during his visit to Lakhnauti in the early thirteenth century 
The work is partly philosophic and partly magical. Planned translations 
of Hindu mystical classics did not begin however, before the reign of 
Akbar in the second half of the sixteenth century. 

In the fourteenth century, at least one feature of the Hindu-Buddhist 
asceticism, that of wandering in the forests, accentuated the wanderlust 
of some Indian Sufis. The slightly heterodox Sufi, though an active 
missionary of Islam, Sharaf-ud-din Abu ‘Ali (d. 1323) came to be 
designated a ‘qalandar’ presumably because of his wanderi ngs.!!* Nasir- 
ud-din ‘Chiragh’ of Delhi and his disciple Gesudaraz also began as 
wandering dervishes; the former was advised by his preceptor Nizam- 
ud-din Awliya to live a spiritual life in towns among people.’ The 
most striking case in this category is that of Sharf-ud-din Yahya Maneri 
who established the Firdawsiya order in India, which linked itself to 
the silsilahs going back to Junayd al-Baghdadi and Ma’ruf al-Karkhi. He 
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chose after his wanderings a location for his religious exercises close to 


a spring in Magadha, sacred to the Hindus and the Buddhists, which is 
now commonly known as Makhdum Kund.''* Shaivism was brought 
into contact with the Naqshbandi order by Lalla the poetess (Lal Ded) 
of Kashmir in the fourteenth century.'!> But in its later development in 
India in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries Naqshbandi Sufism 
developed an attitude of uncompromising opposition of Hinduism, 
especially so in the teachings of Khwaja Baqi-billah and Shaykh Ahmad 
Sirhindi. 

In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries as Sufism penetrated into 
the masses of converts and semi-converts from Hinduism, the Bhakti 
movements rose as a popular Hindu counter-challenge to the proselyt- 
izing pull of Sufi humanism. About the same time a number of minor 
heterodox (bi-shar’) sects came into being and gained some popular 
following, though their actual strength and their sphere of operations 
was very limited. These sects borrowed a number of Tantric practices 
and popular superstitions from the lower forms of Hinduism.''* In this 
period heterodox Sufi galandars from India introduced into other coun- 
tries of Dar al-Islam the use of coffee, opium and hashish among the 
heterodox Sufi orders abroad.'?’ 

Of the seventeen Sufi orders prevalent in India in the sixteenth 
century, mentioned by Abu’l Fazl,''® eight, the Habibi (followers of 
Hasan al-Basri), the Junaydi (pseudo-followers of Junayd al-Baghdadi), 
the Tusi (followers of Najm-al-din Kubra), the Chishti, the Suhrawardi, 
the Qadiri, the Naqshbandi, and the Firdawsi were orthodox and 
closely integrated with the shari‘at. The Karkhi and possibly the Saqati 
included Jews and Christians, but probably not the Hindus in their 
ranks. The Tayfuri followed Abu Yazid al-Bistami, but there is no 
evidence of its having imbibed any fresh Vedantic elements in the sub- 
continent. Adhami followed Ibrahim ibn Adham. The founder of the 
Kaziruni sect, Abu Ishaq ibn Shahryar (d. 1035), was a convert from 
Zoroastrianism. 

' The Chishti order in the hagiographical account of the renunciation 
of a throne in favour of a spiritual life by Ashraf Jahangir Simnani 
(d. 1405) repeats the ‘renunciation motif’ of Ibrahim ibn Adham traced, 
as we have seen by Goldziher to the Buddha-elect, a hypothesis rejected 
by Zaehner. Simnani’s own teachings emphasized religious law to such 
an extent that his disciples were better known as theologians than as 


Sufis.!!° 
The only orthodox Sufi order which seems to have borrowed in 
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India elements directly from Yoga, and possibly from other forms of 
Hindu mysticism was the Shattari, probably linked in its origin with the 
Bistami order. The followers of the Shattari order lived in forests like 
the yogis on a frugal diet of fruits and herbs, and subjected themselves 
to hard physical and spiritual exercises.'2° This syncretic element is 
also discernible in its liturgical formulae. The Shattari method of 
zikr (liturgical repetition of the names or attributes of God) implied 
complete solitude and cleanliness; it began with the Muslim attestation 
of faith (kalima); but the various formulae of zikr itself could be repeated 
in Arabic, Persian or Hindi.'2! Some of the expressions of zikr seem to 
have been borrowed directly from Hindu mysticism. For instance, the 
formula o hi hi!?? is reminiscent of the Upanishadic liturgy in which 
ha-i signifies wind, i fire, u sun, and au-ho-i all gods.'23 The physical 
exercises of the order included and specifically mentioned yogic-asanas 
and the samadhi.'*4 The Shattari mystic was enjoined to be secretive 
about his mystic practices to avoid the hostility of the theologians.!25 
The order gained some popularity in the Gawalior region, the home of 
its most famous representative Muhammad Ghaus, an ascetic held in. 
esteem by Akbar in his youth. Muhammad Ghaus held Hindu mystics 
in veneration and his Bahr al-hayat is the first treatise written by a 
Muslim in India on the practices of the yogis. Due to the hostility of 
Akbar’s Shaykh-ul-Islam Shaykh Gada’i, he had to retire from the court 
and return to a life of asceticism. !6 , 
From the fifteenth century onwards Sufis in India seem to have be- 
gun noticing a resemblance between Ibn al-‘Arabi's formulation of the 
doctrine of ontological monism and their second hand information 
about the prevalence of similar doctrines in the Vedanta. But in the 
seventeenth century, despite the translations of Hindu classics of mys- 
ticism from Sanskrit under the patronage of Akbar and his successors 
one does not find any cases of specific interest of Sufi orders, other than 
the Shattari, in either a serious ora superficial study of Hindu mystical 
doctrines. Apart from Kabir the only Hindu saint who finds a mention 
in the Sufi hagiography of this period is Baba Kapur, in ‘Abdul Haqq 
Dehlavi's Akhbar al-akhyar.'” A rare case is that of Ahmad (b. 1613) 
who under the influence of voluptuous Vaishnavite mysticism seceded 
from orthodox Sufism and wrote on Hindu themes in Hindi.'28 In the 
middle of the seventeenth century the Muslim elite sometimes equated 
Vedanta vaguely with Sufism.'2° The eclecticism of Dara Shikoh had 
behind it the tolerant permission of the official Qadiri order as rep- 
resented by Shaykh Muhibb-Ullah Allahabadi who ‘stressed the view 
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that the Prophet of Islam was a blessing for Muslims and non-Muslims 
alike.3° A late seventeenth century Chishti mystic Kalim-Ullah held 
that mystic training could be given to a Hindu even before his conver- 
sion, to attract him to Islam.’ 

All the major Sufi orders in India, the Chishti, the Qadiri and the 
Naqshbandi show a similar approach to Hinduism, which begins 
with hostility, passes through a phase of co-existence and culminates 
in tolerance and understanding. The Qadiri became perhaps the most 
tolerant of these in the middle of the seventeenth century under the 
influence of Dara Shikoh and Princess Jahan Ara. The Naqshbandi, so 
hostile to Hinduism and to any form of syncretism, became liberal in 
the eighteenth century in the attitude of the poet-saint Mirza Mazhar 
Jan-i Janan (1699-1780) who regarded Vedas as divinely inspired and 
Hindus, who had ‘their revealed scriptures and prophets’ like other 
‘people of the Book’(ahl al-kitab), as monotheists. In this context he 
even condoned idolatry among them as a means of concentration on 
God.?32 Shah Wali-Ullah and his successors including Sayyid Ahmad 
Barelvi accomplished the absorption of the much-weakened Sufi orders 
and thus their complete submergence in the orthodoxy, and though 
much of their teaching was concentrated at the elimination of syncretic 
borrowings from Hinduism, it is interesting that Wali-Ullah’s son 
and immediate successor Shah ‘Abdul ‘Aziz regarded Krishna among 
the awliya (saints) because of the impact Bhagvad Gita made on his 
mind.'%3 
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Islamic Proselytization 
Seventh to Sixteenth Centuries** 


S.A.A. RIZVI 


Islamic proselytization in India has been a very complex phenomenon. 
The process was very slow, extending over about twelve centuries. A 
large number of factors—political, economic, social and religious— 
influenced Islamisation; sometimes several factors combined to effect 
proselytization and sometimes one factor was predominant. Since 
vague generalizations and narrow prejudices abound in the treatment 
of this subject, only a historical analysis of the factors responsible for 
Proselytization can improve our understanding and perception of the 
process involved. 

Long before the advent of the Prophet Muhammad (c. 570-632), 
Arab and Irani merchants and seafarers had settled on the Indian coast 
and had been allowed to convert the local people to their own faith. In 
the second half of the sixth century AD, the wars between Byzantine and 
Sasanid Iran led to the replacement of the Euphrates Persian Gulf route 
linking India and China with the Mediterranean world by a difficult 
route through the Nile valley and the Red Sea. The conquest of Syria, 
Egypt, Iran and Tripolitana by Islamised Arabs between 632 and 647 
brought into existence new towns such as Kufa and Basra in Iraq and 
Fustat in Egypt, and also re-opened the abandoned Euphrates-Persian 
Gulf route. The resulting boom in Perso-Arab trade and commerce 
increased the number of Islamised Arab traders who settled along the 
coast from Sind and Gujarat to Bengal and Burma. The Coromandel 
coast, which the Arabs called Ma‘bar (crossing), was in important 
entrepot region. The local rajas, Particularly the Zamorin of Calicut, 


“ Reprinted from G.A. Oddie (ed.), Religion in South Asia: Religious Conversion 
and Revival Movements in South Asia in Medieval and Modern Times, second revised 
and enlarged edition, first published 1977 (New Delhi: Manohar, 1991), pp. 
19-37. 
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allowed the Arabs to intermarry and to preach their faith. Thus 
the Muslim community of the Malabar coast (the Moplas) trace 
their descent from Arab ancestors. (The word Mopla originates from 
mapilla, i.e., great child or bridegroom, so this claim may perhaps be 
correct, although the legends about the conversion of the Zamorin and 
the ruling family are mythical.) The Labbes of Mysore and the eastern 
coast also claim descent from Arab Hashimites on the paternal side; 
their maternal ancestors were generally local Hindus. The progeny of 
Hindu wives Islamised before marriage were invariably brought up as 
Muslims. Thus the number of Muslims gradually multiplied. 

Sulayman (c. 850), a trader who passed through Gujarat on his 
voyages between Iraq and China, was deeply impressed to find that 
Arabs were well treated by the local rulers;' later travelers too endorse 
that impression. In Gujarat, Arab merchants converted Hindu wives 
and brought up their children as Muslims.? An interesting case of 
the conversion of a non-Muslim raja was reported to al-Baladhuri, the 
celebrated ninth century Arab historian. The story says that a son of the 
raja of Usayfan (somewhere between Kashmir, Multan and Kabul) fell 
seriously ill and the raja requested his priests to pray to the idol, but their 
prayers were in vain and the son died. In his despair, the raja destroyed 
the temple and idols and killed the priests and at the suggestion of 
some Muslim merchants, embraced Islam. This event is said to have 
taken place during the reign of al-Mu’tasim Bi‘llah (833-42).3 Although 
the story is a fairly common account of Islamic proselytization, it is 
significant because of its early date and the role played by merchants 
in the conversion of rulers and elite of independent regions. By and 
large no political pressure was involved in this early proselytization 
undertaken by merchants. 

Conversion to Islam by political pressure began with the conquest 
of Sind and Multan by Muhammad bin Qasim between 711 and 
713. Muhammad bin Qasim, according to the ruling of the Ulama 
of Damascus, accorded Hindus and Buddhists the status of zimmis 
{protected subjects) following the precedent set with regard to 
Zoroastrians. The zimmis’ willingness to pay jizya (poll tax) in addition 
to other taxes, collectively known as kharaj, meant that they were 
permitted to repair their places of worship. They were allowed to retain 
the high offices they had held previously and to worship the gods in 
their temples. Thus the former Hindu and Buddhist governing classes 
became the counterpart of the dihqan (hereditary village leader) class of 
Iran and Transoxiana. They acted as intermediaries between the cultivators 
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and the conquerors who belonged to the military class and had little 
administrative experience. Nevertheless, Muhammad bin Qasim seems 
to have been successful in persuading the Sind chieftains to embrace 
Islam.‘ 

The Umayyad Caliph, ‘Umar II (717-20), who is regarded as a 
paragon of piety, in his holy zeal imposed humiliating restrictions 
on his non-Muslim subjects and embarked upon a proselytization 
campaign in which the people of Sind were also invited to embrace 
islam and promised that they would then enjoy the same rights as Arab 
Muslims. Jay Sinha, the son of Raja Dahir of Sind, and other chieftains 
embraced Islam, but the former soon recanted and rebelled. 

It would seem that the Arab conquerors also Islamised non-Muslim 
girls and married them. The progeny of Hindu and Buddhist concubines 
also swelled the number of Muslims. All the new converts were made 
Sunnis, the sect to which the Umayyad (661-749) and the ‘Abbasid 
Caliphs (749-1258) belonged. 

A new impetus was given to proselytization by the Isma’ili Shi‘is 
who between 977 and 985 seized Multan and Sind. The Isma’ilis owed 
allegiance to the Fatimid Caliphs who, in July 969, had established an 
independent caliphate in Egypt superseding the ‘Abbasid caliphate, at 
whose expense it embarked upon a campaign of territorial expansion. 
The Isma’ili propagandists, known as da’is, converted Sunnis as well as 
Hindus. The Isma’ilis Islamised Hindu religious symbols and mythology 
and presented Islam in a form which was readily acceptable to Hindus. 
They allowed Hindus to retain their traditional religious ceremonies 
and did not insist that the monotheism of Islam, with Muhammad as 
Prophet, involved a complete severance from their religious heritage. 

Relations between the Isma’ili governors of Multan and the 
Hindushahiyya dynasty were cordial. The Hindushahiyyas, according 
to al-Biruni, were originally Turks from Tibet and ruled in Kabul 5 From 
there they expanded into the Punjab region and controlled areas as 
far as Multan. Usayfan was probably under some tributary chief of the 
Hindushahiyyas. In 1006, Da’ud, the Isma’ili ruler of Multan, gave way 
before the onsiaughts of the army of Mahmud (998-1030) of Ghazna. 
Mahmud cruelly slaughtered the Isma’ilis and did not spare their 
congregational mosque.° 

Neither fire nor sword undermined the religious enthusiasm of 
the Isma’ilis. The Isma‘ili Sumeras, the masters of the ‘entire eastern 
delta of the Indus, though they had failed to rescue the Isma‘ilis of 
Multan, managed to remain independent. In 1025, when Mahmud 
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was on his way back to Multan from Kathiawar laden with spoils from 
Somnath, Sumera guerillas attacked the Ghaznavid army and relieved 
the mujahids (fighters of Islamic wars) of their booty. Isma’ili power 
revived in Multan soon after the death of Mahmud but it was crushed 
once again, this time by Mu'izz al-Din Muhammad bin Sam in 1175. 
The Sumeras, however, continued to rule the eastern delta of Sind until 
1351. The Summas who succeeded the Sumeras were also Isma’ilis. 
Eventually, proselytizing Sufis succeeded in converting the Ismailis to 
Sunnism and by 1363 most of them had embraced Sunnism. 

Some modern Muslim historians defend Sultan Mahmud’s ‘wanton 
bloodshed and reckless spoliation of Hindu temples’ as the natural 
‘course of legitimate warfare’, but their apologetic defence fails to take 
account of the fact that the Hindus of the Gangetic doab had never 
provoked Mahmud and an unprovoked war is an act of aggression. 
Muhammad Nazim says: 


He [Mahmud] had, however, the missionary spirit in him, and the preacher 
invariably followed in the wake of his victorious army. Mosques were erected 
all over the conquered country and preachers were appointed to instruct the 
Hindus in the simple faith of their conquerors. Some Hindu rajas are said 
to have embraced Islam, but they did so most probably as a political shift to 
escape the fury of the conqueror and returned to their faith as soon as his back 
was turned on them.’ 


It would seem that Sultan Mahmud made no effort to convert the 
Hindus of the Gangetic region, for his invasions in this region were 
designed mainly for plunder. In the Punjab region some tribal leaders 
and their followers were converted to Islam: among them was Sukhpal, 
a grandson of the Hindushahiyya ruler, Jaipal. Mahmud appointed 
him governor of Ohind, but he subsequently apostatised and rebelled.® 
During his invasion of Kashmir in 1018, Mahmud is believed to have 
converted a Hindu raja and ten thousand of his followers to Islam.’ 
Although this story is not recorded in Kalhana’s Rajatarangini and 
Muslim historians usually give an altogether exaggerated account of 
proselytizatiun, in this case it does not seem to have been apocryphal. 
Apparently Hindus who had embraced Islam out of fear for their lives 
readopted their ancestral faith as soon as the danger of Ghaznavid 
invasion was over, and Kalhana did not consider this ephemera! event 
worth mentioning. 

An interesting case of Islamization was that of the Gakkhar 
tribes who, like the Jats, were both agriculturists and warriors. Their 
homeland extended from Hazara to west of the Chinab. Some Gakkhar 
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tribal groups living near Multan may have accepted the Isma’ili faith. 
At all events, the Gakkhars strongly resisted Mahmud’s invasion of 
the Peshawar region in 1008 and were ruthlessly crushed. However, 
Mahmud is not known to have made any attempt to Islamise them. 

Under the weak Ghaznavid rulers of Punjab, the Gakkhars once - 
again became independent, and the Ghurid Sultan, Mu‘izz al-Din 
Muhammad bin Sam, found their presence in the region a potential 
threat to his rule over Punjab. Consequently, in 1204-5, he relentlessly 
suppressed a Gakkhar rebellion, taking a large number of captives. It is 
believed that the Gakkhars were persuaded by a fellow captive who was 
a Muslim to embrace Islam,'° but it seems that their conversion was 
a forcible one. However, they did not forget the humiliations heaped 
upon them and avenged themselves by assassinating Sultan Mu’izz al- 
Din at Damyak on the banks of the Jhelum in 1206. 

The perennial Mongol invasions of Sind and the Punjab region, 
beginning in 1221, gave the Gakkhar tribal groups an opportunity to 
reassert their power. The enforced Islamisation of the Gakkhars served 
as a pattern for the Islamisation of tribal groups in Punjab, west of 
the Ravi, and the garrisons in the forts built to prevent the Mongol 
onslaught were an important means of Islamisation in that region. The 
growth of the overwhelmingly Muslim population west of the Ravi 
might safely be attributed to the conversion of the local tribal groups, 
where the Islamisation of the leaders was generally followed by the 
Islamisation of their followers. 

Muhammad Bakhtiyar Khalji, the conqueror of Bihar and Bengal, 
also Islamised many tribal chiefs. One of them was the head of the Mej 
or Meg tribe of Assam. This conversion took place soon after Bakhtiyar 
Khalji’s conquest of Nodia, the capital of Rai Lakshmana Sena, in 1204. 
‘Ali Mej guided Bakhtiyar Khalji’s expedition to Tibet, a hazardous 
invasion which failed. ‘Ali Mej’s kinsmen remained loyal to Bakhtiyar, 
however, and offered all possible assistance to his defeated army on its 
retum, 

Sultan ‘Ala’ al-Din Khalji (1296-1316) also converted some of 
the tribal chiefs of the territory he had conquered. The most notable 
among them were the Barwars or Baradu tribe who inhabited the 
region between Gujarat and Malwa, and were known for their reckless 
bravery and military exploits. They had been mercenaries of the Rajput 
vais (chieftains) and rajas and seemed to have accepted Islam whether 
forcibly or not in order to be able to continue as mercenaries, this time 
in the cause of Islamic power. 
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An indelible mark was left on the Delhi Sultanate by two Barwar 
prothers, Hasan and Husam al-Din. Sultan Mubarak Khalji (1316-20) 
used. both of them to satisfy his homosexual tastes, but the talented 
Hasan was his favourite. In the first year of his reign the Sultan gave 
him the title of Khusraw Khan. Although Khusraw Khan's military 
exploits in the Deccan cannot be compared to those of Malik Kafur, an 
Islamised slave serving ‘Ala’ al-Din Khalji, Khusraw was a gifted soldier 
and administrator. The Sultan permitted him to employ both Islamised 
and Hindu Barwars in order to overcome the opposition of the Turkic 
élite"! but soon realised his mistake. On 8 July 1320 Khusraw killed 
him in cold blood and elicited considerable support in his own favour." 
Ghazi Malik, the governor of Dibalpur, defeated Khusraw because of 
his military superiority: the slogan ‘Islam in danger’ did not arouse 
much enthusiasm because many of their contemporaries did not regard 
this as a struggle between Muslims and Hindus. It is true that many of 
Khusraw’s kinsmen and other Barwars apostatized and became Hindus 
once more,'? but Khusraw remained a Muslim, ruling under the title of 
Nasir al-Din (Defender of the Faith). . 

Muhammad bin Tughluq (1325-51), the enlightened Sultan 
of the Tughluq dynasty also did not hesitate to convert Hindus to 
Islam. The most loyal convert was Qiwam al-Mulk Maqbul, a noble 
from Warangal in the Deccan. The Sultan forcibly converted to Islam 
the surviving descendants of the rulers and nobles of Kampili in the 
Deccan. Harihar and Bukka, the founders.of the independent kingdom 
of Vijayanagara, were scions of this ruling dynasty who were among 
the converts.’* Muhammad bin Tughluq’s efforts to establish his rule 
in the Deccan through the Islamised élite was based on Ghaznavid and 
Ghurid models. The latter, as we have seen above, had initiated the 
policy of Islamisation of the Hindu élite in the border regions in their 
efforts to establish their rule over parts of Hindu India. 

The available evidence of Islamic proselytization from the tenth to 
the fourteenth century tends to indicate that the Delhi Sultans and their 
governors converted tribal chiefs and the rulers of tribal regions to es- 
tablish Islamic outposts in the border areas and other strategic regions. 
This policy was not very successful because most of their converts 
apostatized. However, some prompted by political and economic ad- 
vantages continued in their new faith, and some may also have found 
some spiritual satisfaction in Islam. People who embraced Islam be- 
cause of the influence of their leaders continued in their new faith, for 
expiation was exceedingly difficult for them. 
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No effort was made to convert the Hindu hereditary village leaders 
termed khuts, mugaddams and chaudhris by the historian Ziya’ al-Din 
Barani (c. 1285-1357). They were the principal links between the 
cultivators and the tax collectors or ‘amils. Even the tributary chiefs, the - 
ranas, tais or rawats, were left alone, although they paid tribute only 
to the stronger sultans. Rulers such as Muhammad bin Tughluq were 
satisfied with saying to them: ‘May Allah guide thee.” 

The orthodox Sunni demand made by ‘Ulama and Sufis, such as 
Shaikh Nur al-Din Mubarak Ghaznavi (d. 1234+35) and Qazi Mughis 
of Bayana in ‘Ala’ al-Din’s reign, and by Ziya’ al-Din Barani, that 
Hindus should be either killed or Islamised, applied only to the Hindu 
ranas, tais, rawats and priestly elite, on the assumption that conversion 
of the Brahmin elite would Islamise the whole of India. They had in 
mind the Islamisation of the dihgan class in Iran which had led to the 
gradual Islamisation of the whole country. Some may have considered 
the continued existence of the Hindu cultivators and labourers as an 
economic necessity. For example, as late as the eighteenth century, 
Shah Wali Ullah (1703-62), whom many scholars consider to have 
been the pioneer of Islamic modernism, regarded the infidel cultivators 
as animals who were allowed to survive in order to produce food and 
Pay jizya (poll tax). The Shah considered that infidels should not be 
associated with administration and should be given a status lower than 
that of Muslims in order to force them to accept Islam.'® 

Before the time of Sultan Firuz Tughlug, jizya was not distinguished 
from the kharaj. An anecdote in the Fawa'idu'l Fu ‘ad, telling how a Sufi 
was required to pay jizya on the land he cultivated, confirms the point 
that kharaj and jizya were originally terms indicating taxes in general, 
and that the humiliating rules sanctioned in figh (jurisprudence) 
literature regarding the realisation of jizya were never enforced. 
Following the example set by Caliph ‘Umar Ii, Sultan Firuz used the 
remission of jizya~as an instrument of proselytization. He claimed 
that many Hindu groups responded tothe enticement and embraced 
Islam. They were further encouraged by Being given robes of honour.!” 
Accepting the orthodox opirfn that the Brahmins were the principal 
impediment to Islamisation, Firuz Shah Tughluq imposed jizya upon 
Brahmins. The Sultan considered that the remission of jizya, payable 
by Brahmins, by earlier sultans was the result of misguidance on the 
part of their advisers. Brahmins threatened to burn themselves alive 
rather than pay jizya: rich Hindus intervened and offered to pay jizya 
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on behalf of Brahmins, and a concessional rate was ultimately fixed for 
them.'® 

Hindu prisoners-of-war and enslaved men and women of high 
caste had no alternative but to embrace Islam. In al-Biruni’s time some 
Brahmins did not permit expiation, and former Hindu prisoners-of- 
war were allowed to live only as untouchables. However, sometimes 
Hindu slaves who escaped from Muslim countries and returned home 
were ordered to fast by way of expiation, and then they were buried in 
‘dung, stale (sic) and milk of cow for a certain number of days’. When 
fermentation occurred, they were dragged out of the dirt and given 
similar dung dirt to eat, ‘and more of the like’. Some Brahmins may 
have taken a more lenient view of the law, and some prisoners who 
returned to their villages may have managed to dodge the priests. Some, 
it would seem, finding their former status denied them, embraced Islam, 
in which case the preachers employed to incite the Muslim warriors to 
jihad were readily available to admit them into the new faith.”° In the 
thirteenth century, when the armies consisted predominently of Turks, 
Hindu soldiers were not able to improve their economic status through 
Islamisation. Only talented converts such as ‘Imad al-Din Rayhan in the 
reign of Sultan Nasir al-Din (1246-66) were able to assert themselves. 
Ordinary Muslims led a miserable life of poverty in over-populated 
Delhi, as the recorded conversations of Shaikh Nizam al-Din Auliya’ 
tend to show.?' A modern Muslim scholar suggests: 


Now it is a notorious fact that the Muslim faith had made no progress in the 
rural areas of the provinces that now constitute the Indian Union. But it was 
different with the urban areas of northern India. The Hindu city-worker could 
gain no legal privileges by belonging to the new faith, and the government offered 
him no temptation. Nevertheless there was a landslide in fayour of the new faith; 
and by the middle of the thirteenth century we find large numbers of Muslim workers 
of purely Indian origin in every city and town. At present the Mussalmans, the 
overwhelming bulk of whom belong to the working classes, are 30% or so of 
the urban population of Uttar Pradesh and Bihar towns. It is difficult to make 
an estimate for the middle ages. But the increase in the size of Friday Mosques 
and Idgahs during the thirteenth century testifies to a growing mass of Muslim 
workers. By the end of Itutmish’s reign all Friday mosques were overcrowded 
and the congregations used to spread out into the adjoining open land.?? 


There is, however, no evidence of ‘a landslide’ in favour of the new 
faith. Artisans were also taken captive, and the Hindu architects and 
masons who constructed the mosques and minarets of the thirteenth 
century were not necessarily willing workers. Many worked under 
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duress, although subsequently some of them embraced Islam. The 
same was the case with the Hindu artisans who were employed in the 
royal karkhanas (imperial work-centres). A large number of them were 
slaves who were paid poor wages, and though Islamised, spent their 
nights on the pavements of the Delhi bazaars. Sultan Muhammad bin 
Tughlug converted a distiller (khammar) and named him ‘Aziz al-Din. 
He seems to have been a gifted man, for the Sultan appointed him 
first as a tax collector at Amroha and then as governor of Malwa.”? It 
would seem that many vintner families subsequently accepted Islam 
because of ‘Aziz’s influence. Some other able leaders of artisan groups 
were also given high posts and used as counterpoises against the high- 
born Muslim chiefs.”4 

Firuz Shah Tughlug collected some 180,000 slaves, about 12,000 of 
whom were trained in various crafts. A large number of them served in 
administrative departments and karkhanas. A sizeable group of slaves, 
also soldiers, received assignments of land revenue in payment of 
their salaries. As most of them were seized and separated from their 
families at a young and impressionable age,*> their Islamisation was 
no problem. The grant of revenue assignments to artisans went a long 
way towards extending the hold of Muslim artisans over small towns 
in northern India. 

The provincial dynasties of fifteenth century India patronized local 
culture, but they nevertheless crushed the independence of a large 
number of Hindu chiefs in their territory and Islamized some of them 
in the manner of the earlier Delhi Sultans. Under these provincial 
dynasties many new towns came into existence and some important 
Hindus residing in these towns were forced to accept Islam. Even 
under the liberal Husain Shahi rulers (1494-1538) of Bengal, Hindus”* 
embraced Islam in order to enter government service. 

Sir Thomas Arnold’s The Preaching of Islam, first published in 1896, 
has popularized the theory that Sufis were great preachers of Islam 
and were responsible for wholesale conversions. Sufism is, however, a 
complex system, and the social and ethical standards of all Sufi orders 
were not uniformly the same. 

The first outstanding Sufi to settle in India was Shaikh Safi al-Din, 
Shaikh Abu Ishaq Kaziruni’s nephew, who died in 1035. He made Uch 
his centre of activity,” and his main concern was to undermine Isma’ili 
influence in the region. Later, the Kaziruni Sufis became the patron 
saints of mariners and travellers on the sea routes between the Persian 
Gulf, India and China. Kaziruni khangqahs (hospices) were established 
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on the sea route to China and on many islands.”* These khangahs not 
only collected money donated in the name of Shaikh Abu Ishaq and 
served as hostels, but took over from the merchants Tesponsibility for 
the Islamisation of the local islanders. 

Of the two most important Sufi orders in India, the Suhrawardiyya 
order was firmly established by ‘Shaikh Baha’ al-Din Zakariyya (8. 
about 1182-3, d. 1262) in Multan and Sind. The Shaikh, however, was 
interested only in the Muslim élite? and in eminent government officers 
and merchants, and did not take any interest in ordinary Muslims, let 
alone exhibit concern for proselytization among Hindus. 

Shaikh Nur al-Din Mubarak Ghaznavi, another important Suhra- 
wardiyya Sufi, was one of Sultan Shams al-Din Iitutmish’s advisers. He 
urged the Sultan to ruthlessly uproot infidelity and idolatry and refrain 
from tolerating ‘the sight of Hindus’*°—he might have been pleased to 
see Hindus forcibly converted to Islam than peacefully persuaded. 

Shaikh Jalal al-Din Tabrizi, another distinguished Suhrawardiyya 
saint, was a colleague of Shaikh Baha’ al-Din Zakariyya, but differences 
of temperament alienated them from one another. Shaikh Jalal al-Din 
was not successful in Delhi or Bada’un, but very successful in Bengal. 
He lived at Lakhnauti, where he constructed a khangah with a langar 
(centre for free distribution of food) attached to it. Later he moved 
to Devatalla (Deva Mahal) near Pandua in north Bengal. There he 
demolished a Hindu or Buddhist temple and converted a large number 
of infidels.*! There is no evidence that they were ‘down-trodden and 
persecuted Buddhists and Hindus’, as a modern Muslim scholar would 
like us to believe? However, the Shaikh’s Memory was treasured 
by both Hindus and Muslims alike. Devatalla came to be known as 
Tabrizabad and attracted a large number of pilgrims. 

Saiyid Jalal al-Din Bukhari, known as Makhdum Jahaniyan (1304~ 
84), who lived at Uch, converted Isma’ilis to Sunnism and Hindus 
to Islam. A Hindu to have been converted to Islam by Makhdum 
Jahaniyan, after he had performed a supernatural feat, was a Jat chief 
later named ‘Abd Allah.2? Makhdum Jahaniyan and his brother, Raju 
Qattal, were not, however, successful in converting Nawahun, a Hindu 
official in Uch who preferred death to conversion.34 

The Chishtiyya order established by Khwaja Mu’in al-Din Chishti 
in Ajmer in about 1206 is regarded as having been sympathetic to 
common people, and is said to have relieved the lower classes and 
untouchables from the tyranny of high-caste Hindus. Khwaja Mu’in al- 
Din Chishti converted a large number of Hindus, Presumably low-caste 
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ones.** There is no doubt that the Khwaja lived in Ajmer fort, and that 
his simple and ascetic life was a source of great inspiration to both the 
Turkic ghazis (fighters of religious war), who swelled the Islamic forces 
motivated by lust for plunder, and to the Hindu élite who were forcibly 
converted to Islam. The Khwaja first married a daughter of Saiyid 
Husain Mashhadi, the commander of the fort, with whom he lived for 
about twenty-seven years. As the Khwaja died in Rajab 633/March 1236. 
at the age of ninety-seven lunar years, the wedding would have taken 
place in 606/1209-10. The Khwaja’s second wife was the daughter of a 
local Hindu chieftain who had been seized in battle.* It is interesting 
to note that the Khwaja did not take a wife from amongst the lower- 
caste Hindus and none of his disciples are known to have taken any 
interest in low-caste Hindus. The Chishti interest in the betterment of 
Hindus and of the untouchables among them as is claimed by modem | 
Muslims, is a figment of their imagination. 

The only case of conversion mentioned in authentic Chishti 
literature took place because of the influence of the mother of Baba 
Farid (b. 1173-4 or 1175-6, d. 1265), the great Chishti Sufi guide. This 
pious lady used to spend the greater part of the night in prayer. One 
night a thief entered her house while she was engrossed in her vigil 
and became blind. He cried out that if there was any man in the house 
he was his father and brother and if there was any woman she was . 
his mother and sister. Whoever he or she might be, prayers should 
be offered for him and in future he would never commit theft. Sight 
returned to the thief because of the prayers of the Baba’s mother. Early 
the next day, a man accompanied by his family appeared with a pot of 
coagulated milk over his head. He related the incident and the whole 
family converted into Islam.*” Whatever the truth of this story, the 
fact remains that eminent Chishti Sufis such as Shaikh Nizam al-Din 
Auliya (1238-1325) believed that Hindus converted only under the 
influence of very pious persons and that preaching made no impact 
upon them.** 

The only outstanding Chishti Sufi who took interest in engaging 
Brahmins in religious polemics, and who studied Sanskrit? with that 
aim in view, was Saiyid Muhammad Gisu Daraz (1321-1422). This was 
contrary to traditional Chishti teachings, and Gisu Daraz was obviously 
influenced by the visit of missionaries of the school of Shaikh ‘Ala’ al- 
Dawla Simnani (1251-1336) of Iran. The latter had plunged himself 
into a campaign for the Islamic proselytization of Buddhists under the’ 
Ikhan Mongols of Iran. 
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The thirteenth century saw the development of a class of wandering 
dervishes variously known as Qalandars, Haydaris and Jwalqis. They 
originated mainly in Iran, Syria and Anatolia, but from the thirteenth 
century onwards spread throughout northern India. Their dress 
was distinctive, and they wore iron chains, necklaces and bangles. 
They ate Indian hemp and shaved their heads, eyebrows, beards and 
whiskers. Some of their habits and customs were identical to those 
of contemporary yogis. The miraculous feats they performed, such as 
walking on burning charcoals, or breaking a wall with a single blow, 
struck awe in the people with whom they mixed. They considered 
khangah life to be abominable and disgusting, and advocated that a 
true mystic led a carefree life.*! Although they were Muslims, they did 
not adhere to the law of shari‘at, ignored prayers, and indulged mainly 
in performing group music and singing. Their presence in villages and 
cities could not fail to arouse interest among the Hindus and they may 
have converted some Hindus to the syncretic form of Islam which they 
followed. 

The fourteenth century saw an important warrior saint in Bengal 
who seems to have made many conversions to Islam in Sylhet. He 
was Shaikh Jalal, whom Ibn Battuta confused with Shaikh Jalal al- 
Din Tabrizi.”” He was a Turkistani by birth and followed the pattern 
of militant evangelism resorted to by some Sufis in that region. From 
the ninth to the twelfth centuries the Sufis used to fight against the un- 
Islamised Turks who invaded the Transoxianian region. Shaikh Jalal's 
spiritual guide, Saiyid Ahmad Yasawi, is said to have ordered his seven 
hundred disciples to accompany the Shaikh on his evangelical mission. 
The booty gained by the warriors enabled them to live luxuriously. 
Shaikh Jalal would leave his most eminent disciples to propagate Islam 
in the regions he conquered.*? Although not corroborated by Indian 
historians, it is not unlikely that the Shaikh and his disciples plundered 
Hindu villages en route to Bengal and forcibly converted some Hindus 
to Islam. What is more likely is that the Shaikh and his companions 
were driven out of Transoxiania by the Mongols, and after visiting 
Baghdad they set off for India. In Uch they obtained initiation in the 
Suhrawardiyya, and in Delhi in the Chishtiyya orders. By that time 
Sylhet had been conquered by Shams al-Din Firuz, and Shaikh Jalal 
and his disciples found the region promising for militant evangelism. 
In 1345 Ibn Battuta visited Shaikh Jalal in a cave at Sylhet. By this time 
the Shaikh’s fame had spread from the Islamic world in the west to 
China. Ibn Battuta was impressed with the Shaikh’s austerities and the 
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magic surrounding his name,** and his miraculous powers as well as 
the militancy of his disciples seem to have gone a long way towards 
obtaining converts. 

Shaikh Jalal’s enterprising selection of Sylhet for his spiritual 
activities is matched by Shaikh Badr al-Din or Pir Badr-i ‘Alam’s choice 
of Chittagong for his evangelical activity. Myth and legend surround 
the personality of Pir Badr-i ‘Alam. However, it seems that his ancestors 
settled in Meerut and that the Pir himself was initiated into Sufism 
both by his father and by Makhdum Jahaniyan. About 1381, Pir Badr-i 
‘Alam moved to Bihar where he married into a Bihari Hindu family 
before setting off for Sunargaon and Chittagong in East Bengal. The 
latter place had been conquered by Fakhr al-Din Mubarak Shah (1338- 
50), but was believed to be haunted by evil spirits, so that Shaikh’s 
decision to live there at that time was considered somewhat bold and 
sensational. Both the Buddhists and animistic Hindus of Chittagong 
and Arakan were very impressed by Pir Badr’s decision to stay in the 
wilderness. There are the legends of Pir Badr arriving in Chittagong 
on a floating piece of rock or of his travels to Arakan on the back of a 
fish, symbolizing his Power over rivals. Pir Badr eventually left Bengal 
and settled in Muner in Bihar where he died in December 1440. The 
Places associated with Pir Badr's sojourn in Chittagong continue to be 
respected both by the Buddhists and the Hindu Maghs settled in the 
region. The keepers of these holy centres were important instruments 
in the process of proselytization. 

Pir Badr, who is regarded as a magical figure with power over 
rivers and as the patron saint of sailors and mariners in East Bengal, is 
associated with the great mystical figure of Khwaja Khizr. Both came to 
be worshipped together in a ceremony held by a village pond or river in 
which a little grass raft carrying a lighted lamp was floated. 

Some Bengali traditions assign Pir Badr the fifth position in the 
group of five legendary saints. There are several mausoleums of the 
Panch Pir, one of the most famous being in Sunargaon (the Panch Pir 
are the counterparts of the Buddhist Panch Tathagatas and the Nath 
Yogi Panch Pandits). The Badr Maqam of Arakan is a place of worship 
for Muslims, Buddhists and Hindus alike.*> The syncretic Practices of 
Muslim Sufis in East Bengal, in conjunction with political and economic 
pressure from the rulers, was the Principal factor in the Islamization of 
this region which now contains an overwhelming Muslim population, 

We have already mentioned that Sultan Mahmud of Ghazna 
had forcibly converted some inhabitants of the southern Part of the 
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valley of Kashmir. From the tenth to the fourteenth century, Muslim 
expatriate soldiers-of-fortune and merchants formed the core of the 
Muslim community. One such adventurer was Shah Mir who arrived 
in the valley in 1313 and founded the Shah Mir dynasty in 1339. 
He established cordial relations with Brahmin chiefs, even going to 
the extent of marrying them to his daughters,** a practice unknown 
elsewhere in India. A Suhrawardi Sufi, Saiyid Sharaf al-Din, whom 
Kashmiris remember as Bulbul Shah, converted Shah Mir’s Buddhist 
predecessor, Rinchana, to Islam. Later hagiologies contain fairy-tale 
legends of Rinchana’s conversion,*’ but it seems to have been the rapid 
Islamisation of Buddhists in the reign of the IIkhanid Mahmud Ghazan 
(1295-1304) of Iran which prompted Rinchana to convert. 

Although Bulbul Shah’s khangah attracted many Kashmiris, it was 
Mir Saiyid ‘Ali Hamadani (who was born at Hamadan in 1314) who 
left a really indelible mark on them. Trained by the disciples of Shaikh 
‘Ala’ al-Dawla Simnani and having also sat at the latter's feet, the Mir 
was imbued with evangelical zeal. After two of his cousins had made 
an exploratory survey, the Saiyid himself reached Srinagar in about 
1381 during the reign of Sultan Qutb al-Din (1363-89). The belief that 
Mir Saiyid ‘Ali Hamadani was accompanied by 700 Saiyids, the same 
number as are said to have accompanied Shaikh Jalal, does not appear 
to be true. The three visits he is supposed to have made to Kashmir 
are also legendary, and the miracles he is said to have performed are 
- reminiscent of those attributed to earlier Sufis and yogis. The Saiyid 
and his followers demolished some temples and forcibly converted 
Brahmins to Islam. The Sultan did not wish to alienate the migrants 
from Iran and so gave them the necessary help to settle. After a stay 
of about three years, Saiyid ‘Ali left Stinagar a frustrated man, dying 
in the course of his travels in 1385.*® However, some of his disciples 
continued to live in Kashmir. 

Imbued as they were with the Futuwwa* spirit of Irani Sufis they 
resorted to forcible conversion, and introduced the Akhi* (brotherhood) 
spirit of the Anatolian and Iranian dervishes who were either members 
of or associated with, merchant and artisan guilds (isnaf). In Kashmir 
they seem to have found new avenues for promoting their commercial 
interests and ransacked Hindu temples in order to enrich themselves 
and their local followers. 

The arrival of Saiyid ‘Ali’s son, Mir Muhammad, in 1393, reinvigor- 
ated the evangelical spirit of the earlier Irani settlers. Sultan Sikandar 
(1389-1413) became a disciple of the young migrant and constructed 
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a khangah on the site where his father had first built a prayer platform. 
One of his powerful and influential Brahmin nobles, Suha Bhatta, be- 
came Mir Muhammad's disciple, adopted Saif al-Din as his Muslim 
name, and married his daughter to his young teacher. 

Under the influence of Mir and Suha, Sultan Sikandar demolished 
ancient temples in Pompur, Vijabror, Martand, Anantnag, Sopur and 
Baramula. Many puritanical and discriminatory laws were implemented 
and jizya was introduced for the first time in Kashmir. The persecution 
of Brahmins, their exclusion from the top echelons of government, 
and their replacement by Irani migrants, accelerated the process of 
conversion of the Brahmin élite who were unwilling to abandon the 
superior position they had held in the administration. Muslim historians 
enthusiastically describe how the influence of Mir Muhammad rooted 
out infidelity in Kashmir. Before long, however, Sultan Sikandar tired’: 
of his bigoted policy and, according to the Brahmin historian Jonaraja, 
‘fixed with some difficulty a limit to the advance of the great sea of the 
Yavanas (Muslims)’ and abolished turuskhadanda (jizya). This change in 
State policy seems to have so disappointed Mir Muhammad that, after 
staying for twelve years, he, like his father before him, left Kashmir.>! 

Besides proselytization, the [rani immigrants Persianized the 
administrative framework, thus reducing the importance of Sanskrit and: 
leading to a corresponding fall in Brahmin influence. The Irani khangahs — 
also became important links between the Kashmiri and Irani artisan 
and craft guilds (isnaf}-Fhe new Sufi immigrants from Transoxiania 
and Iran along with the Kashmiri Sufis, challenged the influence of 
the Sufi followers of Mir Saiyid ‘Ali Hamadani and his son. Among 
the indigenous Sufis were the Rishis. This Sufi order resulted from the 
cross-fertilization of Sufi beliefs with those expressed by the Shaivite 
Yogini, Lalla Yogisvari, and was founded by Shaikh Nur al-Din Rishi 
(1378-1439). Born of a poor Muslim family, Nur al-Din was illiterate. 
He performed vigorous ascetic exercises, living on a diet of wild spinach 
and leaves. According to Jonaraja, the Shaikh was the greatest saint of 
his time.°? His teachings are embodied in his Kashmiri verses, some of. 
which are almost identical to those written by Lalla. Several important 
disciples of Shaikh Nur al-Din disseminated his teachings. A century 
later, many Rishis too began to live in khangahs, accepting land and 


© money from the government and from their devotees. Nevertheless, 


they remained dedicated servants of the people, irrespective of class 
and religious distinctions. The influence of the Rishis seems to have 
prompted many poor and neglected Hindus to convert to Islam. 
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The verses of Kabir and Nanak indicate that the main instruments of 
proselytization were Qazis and Mullas, who were generally government 
servants. These verses also suggest that other government officers took 
an interest in proselytization. The initial proselytization was confined 
to the upper classes and élite, who then converted the lower-class 


Hindus. 
The abolition by Akbar (1556-1605) of the enslavement of war 


prisoners in 1562 and of jizya early in 1564 put an end to the political 
and economic incentives which had led Hindus to embrace Islam. 
Later, Akbar totally stopped conversion. One-of his sayings refers to 
conversion thus: Formerly I persecuted men into conformity with my 
faith and deemed it Islam. As I grew in knowledge, I was overwhelmed 
with shame. Not being a Muslim myself, it was unmeet to force other 
to become such. What constancy is to be expected from proselytes on 
compulsion?>* 
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Sufi Folk Literature and the Expansion 
of Indian Islam* 


RICHARD M. EATON 


The secondary literature on medieval Indian society frequently portrays 
the Sufis as a group that provided a vital link between Hindus and 
Muslims, to some extent mitigating the harshness of the Muslim 
military conquest of the subcontinent.’ Many writers have advanced 
the argument somewhat further by identifying the Sufis as important 
agents in the conversion to Islam of a large segment of India’s Hindu 
population, especially Hindus of lower castes. But what is lacking 
in this literature is a satisfactory explanation of how an essentially 
esoteric mystical tradition might have filtered down to commoners in 
some sort of comprehensible and appealing form. It would be hard ~ 
to imagine, for example, how depressed and illiterate Hindu castes 
such as the cotton cleaners or the barbers could have been attracted to 
an abstract system of mystical stages and states requiring an immense 
degree of intellectual and spiritual discipline. Moreover, the Sufis of 
medieval India, as elsewhere, frequently stressed the elitist nature of 
their circles and the necessity of keeping their most esoteric knowledge 
to themselves. Indeed, one distinguished scholar has argued that Sufis 
in general felt a certain distrust of the common man and that this 
feeling was evidenced by their separation of the initiated Sufi from the 
noninitiated layman.’ 

One likely reason for the failure to explain the attraction of Hindu 
nonelites to Sufis has been the tendency among many scholars of Sufism 
to concentrate almost exclusively on the mystical literature, as opposed 
to the folk literature, as representing the sum and substance of the Sufi 
movement. The mystical literature, which can be said to represent the 
‘high tradition’ of the Sufi movement in India and elsewhere, consisted 


* Reprinted from Richard M. Eaton, Essays on Islam and Indian History (New 
Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2000), pp. 189-99. 
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of treatises on the abstract stages and states originally formulated by 
such mystical thinkers as Ibn al-‘Arabi. This literature was written for 
the edification of fellow Sufis and does not seem to have circulated 
among the lower elements of Hindu India, nor was it intended to. 
Moreover in India, as in most of the non-Arab Muslim world, such 
literature was usually written in Persian, which was certainly not a 
vernacular language among the nonelite Hindu population. Hence if it 
is true, as R.A. Nicholson has noted, that ‘Sufism is at once the religious 
philosophy and the popular religion of Islam/* the link between the 
two has not been clearly established, at least as far as concerns Indian 
Islam. 

Based on research on the medieval Deccan city-state of Bijapur 
(1490-1686), it is my opinion that such a link was supplied in at least 
one sector of the Indian subcontinent by the folk literature of certain 
local Sufis. Consisting of a number of short poems written in one of 
the vernacular languages of medieval Bijapur, Dakani, this literature 
employed indigenous themes and imagery for the propagation not 
of complex mystical doctrines of the sort mentioned above, but of a 
simpler level of Sufi and also of Islamic precepts. Written mainly in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries by Bijapur Sufis belonging 
to the Chishti order, or by their descendants scattered elsewhere in 
the Deccan, this literature has been preserved in the oral tradition of 
Dakani-speaking villagers throughout the Deccan plateau. It has been 

‘suggested that until the twentieth century, when radio and cinema took 
its place, folk poetry of Sufi origin had occupied a dominant position in 
the foik culture of Deccan villages.> What, then, was the nature of this 
literature, to whom did it appeal, and what was its relation to Islam or 
to Sufism? 

The bulk of the folk poetry written by Sufis was sung by village 
women while engaged in various household chores. The most common 
types included the chakki-nama, so called because it was sung while 
grinding food grains at the grindstone or chakki, and the charkha-nama, 
sung while spinning thread at the spinning wheel, or charkha. Other 
types of such folk poetry included the luri-nama or lullaby, the shadi- 
nama or wedding song, the suhagan-nama or married woman’s song, 
and the suhaila or eulogistic song.* It is evident that most of these poetic 
forms appealed especially, and probably exclusively, to women. For in 
the villages of the Deccan it was the women who for centuries spun 
the cotton into thread, ground the juwar into meal, and rocked the 
children to sleep. Each of these activities involved a steady moving of 


sa 
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the hands, which the singing of songs composed in a regular meter 
could easily assist. This is especially true for the chakki-nama and the 
charkha-nama, the most widespread forms of Dakani folk poetry, both 
of which involved the turning of a wheel by hand. Such village poetry 
appealed to women not only because it accompanied the household 
chores that they in particular performed, but also because its content 
was permeated with imagery especially meaningful to them. Female 
love and its manifestations were typical themes in this literature, and 
metaphors frequently drew on the two worlds of a young bride: the 
parental home she had left and her new father-in-law’s home” , 

The few studies that have been made of Dakani folk literature 
trace it to the efforts by Sufis to expand their teachings among the 
unlettered folk of the Deccan plateau.* This is no doubt true so far as 
the written tradition of this poetry is concerned. But it does not mean 
that Sufis originated the idea of singing songs while grinding juwar or 
while spinning thread. Some sort of folk poetry relating to work at the 
spinning wheel or the grindstone undoubtedly existed in the Marathi 
and Kannada oral traditions long before Islam penetrated the Deccan 
plateau and is probably as old as the ubiquitous grindstone or spinning 
wheel themselves.’ What Sufis did was to adapt the simplest elements 
of Sufi doctrine to the already existing vehicles of folk poetry and to 
substitute vernacular Dakani for vernacular Marathi or Kannada." Since 
the Sufism injected into this literature carried with it the essentials of 
Islam, the Sufis’ use of this vehicle may be said to represent a major 
development in the cultural history of the Deccan. 

Sufi folk literature can be found today in both written and oral 
traditions. Despite the intrusion of modern media in the villages, folk 
poetry relating to household chores is still sung, though apparently 
less so today than formerly. In the written tradition, chakki-namas and 
charkha-namas have appeared in various cheap lithograph editions that 
can still be found inthe Deccan countryside. There also exist manuscript 
versions of this poetry, of which some dozen, preserved in collections 
in Hyderabad, have come to my attention. These manuscripts indicate 
that most of the folk poetry discussed here originated with Bijapur Sufis 

of the Chishti order. 

All eleven of these manuscripts, most of which are chakki-namas, 
are undated copies of poetry which, judging from the style of Dakani 
used, can be ascribed to the seventeenth or early eighteenth century. 
One chakki-nama is attributed to Amin al-Din A’la (4. 1675)," an 
important seventeenth-century Sufi and free thinking mystic. But this 
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chakki-nama cannot be authentic, since it refers to events that occurred 
after Amin al-Din’s death. Its style and content, however, clearly prove 
it to be the work of a Sufi, and probably a Sufi of Bijapur, since the 
scribe was himself a resident of that city.'? Another chakki-nama closes 
with the name of Shah Hashim Khudawand Hadi (d. 1704-5),'3 one 
of Amin al-Din’s closest initiates (khalifa) at Bijapur, and both internal 
and external evidence would support its authenticity. A third chakki- 
nama was written by a certain Faruqi,'‘ a disciple (murid) of another 
of Amin al-Din A’‘la’s followers and hence most likely affiliated with 
the liberal tradition of Sufism that focused around Amin al-Din.'> Two 
other chakki-namas in manuscript form are of more recent origin. One 
of them, catalogued as that of a certain Ghausi,'* has recently been 
ascribed to a Sufi of Bijapur named Fi’l-Hal Qadiri (dates unknown).!” 
The other is of a certain Shah Kamal,'* or Shah Kamal al-Din (d. 1809- 
10), a Chishti Sufi from Belgaum who eventually settled in what is now 
Chittoor District and wrote the chakki-namaat his wife’s request.'? There 
is also a manuscript copy of a suhagan-nama,” or married-woman’s 
song, written by Shah Raju (d. 1681 or 1685), a Chishti of Bijapur who 
later migrated to Hyderabad.” A manuscript copy of a charkha-nama 
is attributed to a certain Salar,?? but his place of origin is not known. 
Two other chakki-namas are attributed to the most famous Sufi of the 
Deccan plateau, Sayyid Muhammad Banda Navaz Gisudaraz (d. 1422) 
of Gulbarga.” These, however, are of doubtful authenticity, first because 
they are signed ‘Banda Navaz’ an epithet that the Sufi himself never 
used,** and second, because he lived a century and a half before the first 
authentic chakki-namas appeared, putting any such work of his in gross 
chronological isolation. 

Certain conclusions emerge from this discussion. In the first place, 
there is no doubt that all of the above manuscripts, even those whose 
authorship is most dubious, are the work of Sufis. Devotion to God 
and respect for one’s pir, or spiritual guide, are their constant themes. 
Second, most of these manuscripts originated in Bijapur and are the 
work either of resident Sufis of the Chishti order or of lay members 
of the order who had studied there and then migrated elsewhere in 
the Deccan. Third, this popular literature was not the work of the great 
mystical writers of Bijapur—Shah Miranji Shams al-‘Ushshaq (d. 1499), 
Shah Burhan al-Din Janam (d. 1597), or Shaikh Mahmud Khush Dahan 
(a. 1617)—but of their immediate spiritual descendants who lived in 
the second half of the seventeenth and early eighteenth centuries. But 
despite their separation in time by a generation or more, the mystical 
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and popular writers were linked by close familial and doctrinal ties. 
In one of his works the mystic Burhan al-Din Janam alluded to the 
central symbol of the chakki-nama, the grindstone, in the same way 
that popular writers alluded to it: ‘In the case of the chakki, some other 
power is required—somebody’s hand must be applied to move the 
wheel. There are many people who use the chakki, yet only the power 
hidden in the hand actually turns the wheel. That hand is arif al-wujud 
[knower of existence, i.e, God], and those who see that the power is in 
the hand are witnesses of the light; thereby they witness the essence, 
which is God.?5 

If one analyses the content of the chakki-nama or the charkha- 
nama, three interwoven themes can be found: (1) an ontological link 
established between God, the prophet Muhammad, one’s own pir, and 
the reciter herself; (2) the use of the grindstone or the spinning wheel, . 
or the mechanical parts thereof, to illustrate the above; and (3) the 
use of the mystics’ zikr, or spiritual exercise, to accompany and even to 
regulate the various phases of the woman’s work. 

In the following chakki-nama of Shah Hashim Khudawand Hadi 
the first theme, the ontological link between God, the Prophet, the pir, 
and the woman at the grindstone, is clearly stated. In this Passage are 
also explicated in simplified form the essential elements of the Chishti 
theory of Creation and of God's relationship to the material world, a 
theory that can be traced directly to the writings of the great Spanish- 
‘Arabic, mystic, Ibn al-‘Arabi: 


First was God’s name, 
And then His qualities. 
In my mind I keep the name, 
And with each breath 
(refrain): Say ‘La-illah’ [There is no god] 
Dwell in ‘il-Allah’ [But Allah] 
God Himself from the hidden treasure 
Has created the whole world artistically. 
He has created it with His own power— 
(refrain): Say ‘La-illah’ 
Dwell in ‘il-Allah! 
God Himself came out from the hidden treasure 
And showed Himself in the guise of the Prophet. 
(refrain) 
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In the presence of God, the Prophet is the chief 
Whose teachings have given us support in both worlds. 
(refrain) 
The Prophet's khalifa is ‘Ali, who is dear to Him, 
And whose disciples are our pirs. 
(refrain) 
Allah, Muhammad, and ‘Ali 
Are our leaders whom we trust most 
And obey as slaves. 
(refrain) 
Our pir has taken our hands in his; 
He has given us connections whole-heartedly. 
May he keep this connection forever. 
(refrain): Say ‘La-illah’ 
Dwell in ‘il-Allah’*¢ 


The theology here is as simple as the language. The devotee is not asked 
to master either the doctrinal knowledge of the theologian or the fine 
points of the Sufi’s esoteric knowledge, but only to feel comfort in 
God's unity and majesty. 

These simple Islamic precepts were reinforced by parallels and meta- 
phors drawn between them and the various parts of the grind-stone or 
spinning wheel at which the woman was working. ‘As the chakki turns, 
so we find God, concludes the above poem; ‘it shows its life in turning 
as we do in breathing:?’ Similar analogies are found in the charkha- 
nama: 


Imagine that your body is a spinning wheel, oh sister. 
We should get rid of our negligence 
And give up worldly differences, oh sister. 
The tongue is the unspun thread for the message of God; 
.The tongue is the rim of the spinning wheel. 
Bring out the thread of breath and show it, oh sister. 
Both of these memories should be in our throat: 
God has given us the abiliy to turn our hand, 
And it is that which moves the wheel, oh sister. 
Faith must be for you what the drive-rope is for the wheel. 
Perhaps you know of the two wheels connected by the rope; 
Then you will know how the wheel tums, oh sister.”® 
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A third feature of this literature is its incorporation of the mystical zikrs, 
which are the spiritual exercises intended to bring a Sufi closer to God. 
For practicing mystics the zikrs had a specialized use, certain ones being 
associated with certain stages on the traveller’s path toward God. In 


the popular literature, however, the zikrs were largely divested of their 


mystical content and became more devotional. Although the various 
zikrs were still differentiated, they did not correspond to the stages of 
the path, as they did for the mystics, but to different functions being 
performed at the grindstone or the spinning wheel. Furthermore, all 
of the zikrs in this literature seem to be of a similar type—repetition 
of the names of God out loud—which in the mystic tradition would 
correspond only to the first and most elementary zikr, the zikr-i-jali. The 
following extract from a charkha-nama illustrates these points: 


As you take the cotton, you should do zikr-i jali. 
As you separate the cotton, you should do zikr-i galbi. 
And as you spool the thread you should do zikr-i ‘aini. 


Zikr should be uttered from the stomach through the chest, 
And threaded through the throat. 

The threads of breath should be counted one by one, oh sister. 
Up to twenty-four thousand. 

Do this day and night, 
And offer this to your pir as a gift. 


This passage best epitomizes the union of the high and low Sufi tra- 
ditions, of Islam’s religious philosophy and its popular religion. In it 
are found the main components of the Sufis’ esoteric practice, merged 
with and adapted to a popular literary form, which would be repeated 
in many households each time cotton thread was spun. The result was 
quite comparable with the non-Muslim bhakti poetry of the contem- 
porary Deccan—the Kannada vachanas of the Lingayats or the Marathi 
abhangs of the poet-saints of Pandharpur—in its use of a vernacular 
medium, its special appeal to women, and its devotional character. 
The role that this Sufi folk literature has played in the growth of 
islam in the Deccan, though impossibie to measure with precision, 
seems to have been related to the phenomenon of pir worship and 
the devotionalism at pirs’ tombs, which historically succeeded the 
worship of pirs themselves. One important reason that Sufis wrote 
the literature, apart from their general desire to expand their teachings 
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among a constituency of commoners, was the object of securing for 
themselves the role of mediator between God and the people who used 
the literature. Typical is the closing line of the above-quoted charkha- 
nama: ‘You are a maid-servant in your dervish’s house. Say Allah and 
the Prophet's name on every breath.*° All available evidence indicates 
that in the seventeenth century a sizable non elite constituency 
clustered around famous pirs, believing in their miraculous powers 
(karamat) and their ability to intercede with God, taking blessings from 
them, lighting candles at the dargahs, or tombs, of departed pirs, and 
participating in festivals at the dargahs. This was the outer circle of a 
pir's following, as distinguished from his inner circle of murids, or 
initiates, and it was to this outer circle that the folk literature seems 
especially to have appealed, serving as the litany of what may be called 
Indian folk Islam. 

The dominant role played by women in this Indian folk Islam 
cannot be underestimated. One seventeenth-century account of a Sufi’s 
conversations (malfuzat) noted that women were allowed to enter even 
the inner circle of a Sufi’s followers. This would mean that at one time 
women, along with men, were instructed in the religious exercises of 
living Sufis. Later, as the Sufis became replaced by their tombs as objects 
of popular veneration, women came to comprise the great majority 
of devotees at any given dargah in the Deccan. Their motivation for 
participating in the dargah’s various functions seems to have been 
primarily votive in nature. That is, flowers, coins, or prayers would be 
offered up to the spirit of the pir buried at a particular dargah in the 
belief that the latter would redress some specific grievance or provide 
some specific fortune that had become associated with that dargah.* 

But whatever the special vows that became associated with individual 
dargahs, they were all generally associated with fertility. Indeed, the 
belief that visits to dargahs would in some measure enhance a woman's 
fertility is an obvious reason for their continuing popularity among 
rural women of the Deccan today. 

Women originally attracted to the Sufis of the seventeenth century 
were probably of the same social origins as those presently participating 
in the social life of the dargahs. One could speculate that non-elite 
women living on the fringes of Hindu society would have gravitated 
towards Sufis and their tombs as places of religious refuge from any 
number of worldly concerns. These women would certainly have 
included widows of inost castes, for whom organized Hindu society 
has little room. Then, too, one could expect that barren women of 
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various castes would have been attracted to the dargahs because of the 
latter's association with fertility. What all such women probably shared 
in common was an eclectic religious attitude on account of which 
they would have perceived no great theological or social wall existing 
between Islam and Hinduism. For them the village dargah formed only 
one more facet of an already diffuse and eclectic religious life. 

The pervasive influence of women in the life of the dargahs provides 
an important clue in tracing the role of Sufi folk literature in the 
expansion of Islam in the Deccan. Judging from the content of the 
folk literature described above, it seems likely that the women who 
had come into contact with the culture of the dargahs transmitted 
this tradition to the children living in their households by constantly 
repeating the poetry. Children would be rocked to sleep at night or 
day by lullabies (luri-nama) that had originated in the dargahs; they 
would hear chakki-namas or charkha-namas recited daily in their own 
households each time grain was ground or thread was spun. Hence, 
just as one’s first language is frequently termed one’s ‘mother tongue, 
so also the mother—or indeed any household woman in the proximity 
of children—has doubtless been instrumental in the transmission of 
religious practices and attitudes at rural levels. Through this rather 
insidious medium, though perhaps not intended as such by its authors, 
Sufi folk literature invaded rural households and gradually gained an 
established place amidst the eclectic religious life of the rural Deccan. 

The above argument is that both the vehicle of folk literature 
originally penned by Sufis of the Deccan and the institution of the 
dargah have assimilated into the world of folk Islam various nonelite 
and predominantly female elements of the Deccan rural population 
from the seventeenth century to the present. However, this process 
should not be construed as ‘conversion’ to Islam, nor should the Sufis 
themselves be considered as Muslim ‘missionaries; though both terms 
have frequently been used in the general context of Sufis and the growth 
of [slam. The main problem is that both terms carry connotations of 
a nineteenth- and twentieth-century Christian movement in India, a 
context in which ‘missionary’ denoted a self-conscious propagator of 

the Christian faith and ‘conversion’ a self-conscious turning around in 
religious conviction. But the evidence conceming Bijapur’s Sufis would 
not permit calling any of them missionaries in this sense. They made 
no conscious effort to gain non-Muslim followers, though it is true that 
many lower-caste non-Muslims were attracted to the Sufis’ supposed 
supernatural power and entered, by gradual degrees, their outer and 
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inner circles. The folk literature examined in this essay aimed primarily 
at committing its readers to a pir; the diffusion of Islamic precepts 
seems in the final analysis to have been a by-product of this effort. 
Similarly, ‘conversion’ in the sense of a self-conscious, sudden, and 
total change of belief is an inadequate term to describe the process by 
which non-Muslims of the Deccan became attracted to certain Sufis, 
or later, to the dargahs. There are today several Muslim groups in 
Bijapur District whose ancestors are claimed to have been converted 
to Islam by one or another medieval Sufi. But ethnographic evidence 
indicates that these same groups, far from having suddenly ‘converted’ 
to Islam at any single point in time, have been and still are undergoing 
a gradual process of Islamic acculturation—reflected in dress, food, 
speech, etc.—which is not only gradual but uneven from one group to 
another.** While it is true that some Sufis seem to have initiated such a 
process by attracting non-Muslims to their fold, what they left behind 
them, namely, their folk literature and their tombs, have depended and 
continued an on-going process of Islamic acculturation among nonelite 
groups in Deccan society. 
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The Indian Environment and 
the Question of Conversion* 


CARL W. ERNST 


By the time that the Chishtis settled in Khuldabad, the Sufi tradition 
had been established to some extent in northern India for two and a 
half centuries. Necessarily much of the substance of Sufj teaching and 
practice derived from models initially elaborated in Iran, Iraq, and 
central Asia in the previous centuries. Yet our subject here is Sufism in 
India, and so it may be asked to what extent the Chishti Sufi center in 
Khuldabad affected and was affected by the Indian environment. The 
question of the Indian character of Sufism in South Asia is a complex 
one, and discussions of it have generally revolved around contentious 
issues of religion, in particular the issue of conversion to Islam. 
Particular details of language and custom indicate that a certain amount 
of Indianization had taken place in the groups upon which the Chishtis 
drew for their membership. The Primary documents do not, however, 
suggest that the Chishtis were involved in any conscious missionary 
activity designed to convert non-Muslims to Islam; it would be more 
correct to say that the malfuzat texts scarcely mention non-Muslims at 
al]. ... the Chishtis’ emphasis on interiorization was not even Oriented 
to the average Muslim, but to a spiritual elite, and so it can hardly be 
expected that these Sufis would have devoted themselves to an audience 
that was totally unfamiliar with the basic points of Islam. 

The Sufis’ relationship with the Indian environment is most 
importantly revealed by their use of poetry in Indian regional languages. 
The Hindawi verses that occur in the Khuldabad texts indicate an 
Indianization of Sufism, to the extent that Sufis found the local 


* Reprinted from Carl W. Ernst, Eternal Garden: Mysticism, History, and Politics at 
a South Asian Sufi Center, Second edition (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 
2004), pp. 155-68. In the present version some portions of the text have been 
removed. For complete text see the Original version. 
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language and imagery appropriate for the expression of their teachings. 
Although most of these verses occur in contexts of specialized Islamic 
discourse, it would be wrong to regard them as the vehicles for the 
dissemination of Islam to non-Muslims; when non-Muslim groups 
such as the Sikhs appropriated the verses of the Chishti master Farid 
al-Din Ganj-i Shakkar (a problem greatly clarified by the Khuldabad 
texts), they only drew upon those poems that Jacked any specifically 
Islamic character. 

Recent methodological essays by scholars of Indian Islam have 
helped to bring out the issues at stake in the discussion of conversion. 
Peter. Hardy, in particular, has emphasized the vagueness that has 
surrounded the question of conversion of Islam, and the way in which 
this question has served as a mode of expression for the authors’ own 
preconceptions or evolving views about their own relationship with 
Islam.' Theories of conversion, in other words, often tell us more about 
the theorist’s views of Islam than anything else. In modern times, the 
question of conversion to Islam has had many explosive implications 
ever since it was first raised in a systematic way by British administrators 
in the nineteenth century. Hardy rightly describes it as being today ‘a 
political minefield’, especially in the wake of the partition of British 
India into India and Pakistan.? The principal ideological arguments 
can be classified, loosely, as follows: first, the ‘religion of the sword’ 
argument, which assumes that conversion to Islam took place primarily 
by force. Second, the ‘religion of social liberation’ argument, which sees 
Islam as offering equality to Indians suffering from oppression under 
the caste system. And third, the ‘Sufi as missionary’ argument, which 
sees the Sufis as having systematically brought Hindus to Islam by 
preaching and by indirect means such as force of character.’ All of these 
arguments have political implications, and all have the defect of either 
relying on an excessively literal reading of sources or anachronistically 
projecting modern concerns onto medieval society.’ 

-The ‘religion of the sword’ theory equates Islam with political rule by 
Muslims, and accepts the triumphalist rhetoric of dynastic chronicles as 
a statement of the Islamic faith. This theory was first enunciated with 
respect to India by British administrators such as Sir Henry Elliot, and it 
plays an important role in modern Hindu nationalism. While evidence 
suggests that certain Muslim rulers encouraged outward conformity 
to Islam by repressive means, such actions had a significance that was 
primarily political. The ‘religion of social liberation’ argument comes, 
on the other hand, originally from a sixteenth-century Muslim source, 
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and is favoured by the liberal wing of south Asian Muslim scholars. 
This interpretation views Islam as progressive and egalitarian, and 
thus a boon welcomed by the Indian masses.* It has been remarked 
that whatever value this observation has may be limited to the extreme 
south of India, where Muslims have generally had a high social status 
and converts have not been subjected to the limitations of their former 
caste. This stands in contrast to northern India, where the majority of 
Muslims in modern times hold relatively low social status. The ‘Sufi 
as missionary’ theory is more complex, and we shall discuss it further 
below. 

Other, less controversial, factors in the growth of the Islamic 
population in south Asia include significant immigration by Arabs, 
Turks, Afghans, and Iranians, the ‘political patronage’ argument, 
which points to individuals and groups who received financial rewards 
and political appointments in exchange for converting to Islam, and 
intermarriage between Muslim men and non-Muslim women. These 
Processes probably did not involve large numbers of people. Richard 
Eaton has introduced another thesis, the ‘ecological’ argument, that 
conversion to Islam was most effective in those areas (western Punjab 
and Bengal) that were least exposed to Brahmanical culture and shifted 
from tribal and nomadic lifestyles to agricultural existence under a 
political system ruled by Muslims. The literate tradition of Islam, 
through the medium of qazi judges and Sufi shrines, according to this 
view, was vastly more effective in stabilizing these local cultures in terms 
of Islamic values than in areas more firmly linked to the rival literate 
tradition of the Brahmans.’ Eaton has also charted a process of gradual 
conversion to Islam by a process of intergenerational accretion among 
tribal groups in the Punjab, in connection with the unifying role of 
one of the great Chishti shrines, that of Farid al-Din Ganj-i Shakkar.’ 
These sociological explanations involve gradual social change over long 
periods of time, and depart from the Christian model of conversion as 
a sudden ‘change of heart’ in an individual. 

But what of the argument that the Sufi saints were responsible for the 
conversion of large numbers of Indians to Islam? Again, much depends 
on what is meant by conversion. it is one thing to show, as Eaton has 
done, that over many generations the social groups (in this case, tribes 
of the Punjab) associated with a Sufi shrine show a gradual increase in 
the proportion of obviously Muslim names, which eventually becomes 
100 percent; by that index it can be argued that the Sufi shrine acted 
as the focus for the Islamization of those groups through a process of 
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accretion over time. It is quite another thing to say that Farid al-Din 
Ganj-i Shakkar personally engaged in attempting to preach Islam to 
large numbers of Hindus. For this argument there is practically no 
evidence in the oldest stratum of Sufi literature. As Bruce B. Lawrence 
has shown, the malfuzat texts of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
refer only to a few isolated cases of individuals who converted to Islam 
after becoming attracted to the Sufi saints.” Nizam al-Din Awliya’ 
observed that Indians were not drawn to Islam through sermons, and 
Nasir al-Din Mahmud Chiragh-i Dihli never converted anyone to 
Islam; Gisu Daraz was unusual in that he engaged with some Indians in 
disputations, but he complained that they did not follow through with 
conversion when defeated.”° While the Chishtis would doubtless have 
been pleased to see people attracted to the faith of Muhammad, the 
assertion that most Sufis ‘regarded the conversion of non-Muslims as 
one of their primary spiritual objectives in India’ cannot be supported 
by contemporary accounts.” 

The picture of the Sufi as missionary is derived from three later 
sources: royal historiography, tribal and caste traditions enshrined in late 
hagiographies and British gazetteers, and nineteenth-century British 
concepts of Christian missions. Royal historiography contributed to 
the notion of Sufi missionaries by invoking the aura of Sufi sanctity 
to legitimize their conquests; this began as early as Muhammad bin 
Tughluq’s attempt to force the Chishtis to preach Islam, a conscription 
that they resisted ... The royal search for religious support widened in 
the fourteenth century, when rulers saw the foundation of mosques 
and the encouragement of conversion as a way of broadening their base 
of support.'? Hagiographies of the Mughal period begin to discuss Sufis 
as bringing about the mass conversion of infidels to Islam, generally 
through the exhibition of miraculous powers. This phenomenon breaks 
the tension between royal and mystical historiographies, making the 
Sufis into the agents of imperial expansion.... As Simon Digby has 
pointed out, contests between Sufis and yogis, which were often followed 
by conversion of the yogi, often had local territorial significance as 
well, in emphasizing the saint’s superiority over other Sufis.'* Medieval 
hagiographies often depict famous Sufis as leaving their homes in Iran 
or central Asia as a result of a dream, in which the Sufi was commanded 
to go to India to preach to the heathen. Such was the case with Sayyid 
‘Ali Hamadani (d. 786/1385), regarded as the true founder of Islam in 
Kashmir. Recent scholarly research suggests, however, that such a motive 
cannot be detected in sources contemporary with the shaykh, who seems 
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rather to have left central Asia as a result of his strained relations with 
the emperor Timur." Political considerations would also seem to have 
a role in modern celebrations of the death-anniversaries of Sufi saints, 
who are sometimes extolled as the missionaries of Islam as if that were 


their main activity and the sole justification for the reverence in which i 


they are held. This strategy has the effect, in Pakistan, of portraying Sufi 
saints as the forerunners of the Islamic State, and at the same time it 
defuses fundamentalist criticism of Sufism by resolutely avoiding any 
mention of the actual content of Islamic mysticism. 

Tribal and caste traditions about conversion, which were often 
not committed to writing until the nineteenth century, represent a 
phenomenon difficult to track. These are often only available in nine- 
teenth-century British gazetteers, which emphasized the most bizarre 
manifestations of popular religion.'5 But the inevitable selection of an 
eminent early Sufi as the medium for the Islamization of castes and 
tribes suggests that other motives may be present besides antiquar- 
ian research. Lawrence maintains that ‘those who attached themselves 
to the Shaykh and to his tomb forged a new lineage of legitimacy for 
themselves and their descendants’ 's Those who could claim to have 
been converted to Islam by a Sufi saint could also claim his spiritual 
and even temporal protection. Conversion stories may have had other 
important implications at the time when they were told, with respect 
to asserting one’s ancestral position for the British authorities when 
revenue settlements were being made, or establishing rights to Islamic 
judicial positions.’ The role of Christian missionaries served as a 
model for the Sufi as missionary when nineteenth-century Muslims 
reconsidered their history under the pressure of colonial rule.'® The 
strength of the Christian concept can be judged from the adoption of 
the word ‘mission’, which has been directly transliterated into Urdu 
script (as mishan), to describe the activities of Chishti Sufis in the 
Deccan.'? : 

The late hagiographic ideal of the missionary Sufi does not fit, 
however, with the picture of Sufi discipline and practice as found in — 
the early Sufi manuals. Travel to faraway places, rather than being the 
result of dreams, is discussed as a difficult task that forms part of the 
discipline, but never in connection with conversion of non-Muslims. 
According to the tenth-century authority al-Sarraj, one travels to get 
away from other people and to see one’s own blameworthy qualities. 
One travels to meet shaykhs, since that requires manners, humility, 
desire, forgetting all that one knows, and accepting the shaykh’s advice, 
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so it should not be a cause of pride.” A more detailed account by Abu 
Najib al-Suhrawardi (d. 563/1168) listed the permissible purposes of 
traveling, in order of priority: jihad, hajj, pilgrimage to the Prophet's 
tomb, pilgrimage to the mosque of Jerusalem, traveling for learning, 
to visit shaykhs and brethren, to repair wrongs and ask forgiveness, to 
learn stories of past Sufis, and finally as self-discipline and to achieve 
anonymity.” While some might argue that jihad was the equivalent of 
conversion, this remained only a theoretical option for most Sufis at this 
period, and one that was in practice subordinated to royal ambition. Al- 
Suhrawardi gave detailed rules concerning the behavior of Sufi travelers 
_ inthe hospices where they generally lodged, but never mentioned public 
proselytizing. The role of travel as a means of purification and discipline 
is illustrated by the remark of the other leader of the Suhrawardi order, 
Shihab al-Din al-Suhrawardi (d. 632/1234): ‘The influence of travel on 
taming souls is no less than that of supererogatory prayer, fasting, and 
ritual prayer:?? 

The only term regularly used in Arabic for missionary activity is da‘wa 
(Persian da‘vat), which means ‘calling, inviting’. The only Islamic group 
that has systematically employed da‘vat as a technique to reach outsiders 
and non-Muslims is the Isma’ili sect, which has for centuries freely 
adapted local Indian symbolism and integrated it with Islamic themes. 
The term da‘vat occurs in Sufi texts, but with the specific meaning of a 
master preaching to an elite group of disciples in training. Rukn al-Din 
. Kashani quotes the Persian translation of Suhrawardi’s ‘Awarif to define 
this term as follows: 


Da'vat means to call someone toward something and towards someone, and 
it is of several types, by wisdom, by preaching, and by disputation, as God 
Most High said, ‘Call to the path of your lord with wisdom and fine preach- 
ing, and dispute with them by means of that which is best’ (Qur. 16.125). 
That is, ‘O Muhammad, by whatever means his carnal soul dominates his heart, 
call him with a fine preaching’ This is directed toward the pious ones (abrar), 
by recalling heaven and hell. ‘And for anyone whose heart dominates his car- 
nal soul, call him with wisdom’ This was directed toward the wayfarers and 
seekers of the Real, who are hopeful of finding internal purity, gnosis, unity, 
and neamess. This is by hint, and it is a gift. ‘Say: This is my way; I call toward 
God with insight, I and whoso follows me’ (Qur. 12.108) is the secret of this 
meaning.?3 


What is especially noticeable about this passage is the exegesis of 
the three modes of da‘wa traced to Qur. 16.125. Here ‘fine preaching’ 
(maw’iza hasana) is equated with reminding the pious of heaven and 
hell, while ‘wisdom’ (hikma) is regarded as calling the adept mystics to 
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inner experience by means of hint and allusion. The urge to interiorize 
religious practice into spiritual experience so preoccupied Rukn al- 
Din that he completely omitted any reference to disputation, the 
third manner of calling to God. It must be recalled that the principal 
religious activity of Sufism was the intensive interiorization of Islamic 
religious practice. Sufis had little patience for dealing with the more 
literally minded generality of Muslims; most of their teachings were 
reserved for an elite group. How should they suddenly begin to preach, 
then, to a mass of non-Muslims who were not even familiar with the 
basics of Islam? Giving public lectures and admonishment (tazkir) is 
an activity that the Khuldabad malfuzat texts associate exclusively with 
the activities of professional religious scholars.** The concept of Sufi 
missionaries seems almost contradictory when viewed in this light. 

The role of the Khuldabad Chishtis with respect to the spread of 
Islam in the Deccan has been greatly exaggerated in modem historical 
literature. Mixing royal and saintly traditions, the British gazetteers and 
Urdu hagiographies portray the Sufis of Khuldabad as militant warriors 
in the service of Islam and the state. One typical, rather confused, 
example is as follows: 


Alauddin Khalji and Malik Kafur led the Muslim military force to conquer 
Devagiri of the Yadavas and Dvarasumadra of the Hoysala and to bring them 
under the political control of Delhi Sultanate, while the disciples of Nizamuddin 
Avaliya of Delhi led three consecutive expeditions of their spiritual army for the 
spread of Islam. Each batch was seven hundred strong. These Sufi missionaries 
led a spiritual life and by their spirituality and humanity attracted to themselves 
not only the Muslims but also low caste Hindus and even a few Brahmans.”5 


As in the nineteenth-century gazetteer of the Nizam’s dominions ..., 
here the story of the forced emigration of the fourteen hundred saints 
to Daulatabad in 1329 has been conflated with the original raid of ‘Ala’ 
al-Din Khalji in 1296. The militant image now assigned to the Sufi 
‘army’ accords with its supposed missionary activity. Now it may be that 
the Khuldabad shrines have acted over the centuries as a focus for the 
gradual accretion of some of the local population to Islamic practices. 
In the first available census figures, the district (Circar) of Daulatabad 
under the Nizam’s government in 1849 contained a population of 10.5 
percent Muslims, exclusive of the city of Aurangabad. This figure is 
considerably higher than the average population of Muslims in rural 
Maharashtra, so there may be reason to suppose that the Chishti shrines 
acted as a stimulus toward greater local identification with Islam.?° But 
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we do not have any contemporary indication that the Khuldabad Sufis 
ever entertained the idea of missionary activity. 

The rare occasions when contemporary non-Muslims are mention- 
ed in the Khuldabad malfuzat texts scarcely permit one to form any 
picture of the relations between the Sufis and non-Muslims. The most 
specific reference to any non-Muslim is the occasional mention of 
yogis, who are regarded as alchemists (possibly fraudulent ones) with 
advanced knowledge of medicine and the body.” The term ‘Hindu’ 
only occurs in contexts that describe battles between T urkish forces and 
Indian soldiers, so that the term appears hardly to have acquired any 
religious significance as far as the Sufis are concerned.’* Zayn al-Din 
in many remarks explicitly restricted the role of Sufism to exerting a 
spiritual influence over Muslims. When Mir Hasan mentioned to Zayn 
al-Din the malfuzat project that he was writing, he stated that it would 
be for the benefit of Muslims. This is not surprising, considering that the 
malfuzat texts were all written in Persian.” Zayn al-Din later discussed 
the problem of the relation between the Sufi and society, saying that 
a dervish should avoid business affairs, but should care for people 
and help Muslims.*° Zayn al-Din described the conditions of being a 
Muslim—principally rituals and distinctive clothing—as being learned 
from one’s parents.” Rarely did Zayn al-Din allude to practices frowned 
upon by Islamic law, and it is difficult to tell if these observations are 
directed to lax Muslims or to non-Muslims. 

- A story is told of the great influence that Hasan Basri held over 
his contemporaries, so that a Christian converted to Islam. This story 
occurs in a discussion about whether it is proper to eat with someone 
who does not pray; Zayn al-Din’s comment was that one may do so, 
since it is possible that one may influence that person to the good.” 
In the light of the statements that seem to restrict Sufi activity to the 
Muslim community, this last remark appears to be directed at non- 
practicing Muslims. Zayn al-Din only once made an apparent reference 
to those who are not fully Islamized. When describing those Muslims 
who leam their duties from their parents, he said that even a little 
bowing to stone is all right and does not actually destroy their religion; 
in such a case it is best to wait to correct these people.*? It may be that this 
description applies to people who converted to Islam only one or two 
generations ago, and are not fully weaned away from the practices of 
idol worship, but it is not possible to be much more specific than 
that. These ‘idolatrous’ practices might as easily be associated with 
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Mongol religious practices as with Hindu ones; Mongol troops were 
certainly present from time to time in Daulatabad.24 

The Khuldabad Sufis did occasionally refer to conversion to Islam 
in their discourses, but usually in the context of stock tropes and tales 
familiar in the Sufi tradition. Much of the interest from these stories 
touching on conversion centers on the volatile semantic aura surround- 
ing terms such as ‘idol-worship’, ‘infidelity’ (kufr), and any account of 
non-Islamic religions. In Sufi symbolism, these blameworthy terms 
(along with the vocabulary of wine) were consistently used to indi- 
cate transcendental mystical experiences that stood in tension with the 
external religious law. From al-Hallaj to Iranian Sufis such as ‘Ayn al- 
Quzat Hamadani and Ruzbihan Baqli, the theme of mystical infidelity 
reverberated as a deliberately provocative topos.** The Khuldabad Sufis 
were thoroughly familiar with this complicated symbolism. Rukn al- 
Din Kashani, drawing heavily on the wtitings of ‘Ayn al-Quzat, devoted 
a section of his compendium of Sufi doctrine to the nuances of mysti- 
cal infidelity.** Stories involving Sufis falling in love with non-Muslim 
women and then apostatizing from Islam thus involved al] the delicious 
resonances of impassioned love combined with the total abandonment 
found in mystical infidelity. 

Such was the story of Ahmad Nahawandi ..., Who fell in love with a 
Christian princess and became a Christian. Burhan al-Din Gharib used 
the story to illustrate the ability of the chain of Sufi masters to intervene 
on behalf of a disciple. Burhan al-Din Gharib followed that tale with 
the story of a dervish who went to Mongolia and fell in love with a 
Magian woman (sic). When told he had to become a Magian to malry 
her, he went to the bazaar and bought an idolater’s belt (zunnar) for 
himself. A dervish friend of his saw him and asked the reason for him 
wearing the belt, which the first dervish explained. The second dervish 
then announced that he too would buy an idolater’s belt, in order to be 
in conformity with his friend. When the woman saw the two idolater’s 
belts, she was deeply impressed to learn that the second dervish had 
given up his religion also out of friendship for the other. She said, ‘If . 
your religion is this sort of religion, then tell me the profession of faith/ 
and she became a Muslim.2” As with Ahmad Nahawandi, all turns out 
well in the end as everyone converts to Islam, but the deliberate flirting 
with apostasy for the sake of love adds an exciting element of risk to 
the story. These stories should not be seen as reflections on how best 
to proselytize among non-Muslims, however. As ‘Ayn al-Quzat had 
Pointed out, non-Muslims are at best counterfeit infidels, since they 
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have not penetrated to the mystical ‘real infidelity’ symbolized by extra- 
Islamic references. 

Other references to conversion can be found in stories intended 
io demonstrate the nature of the master-disciple relationship. Under 
the heading of ‘The Excellence of Obeying the Master’, Hammad al- 
Din Kashani related the following tale from Burhan al-Din Gharib. A 
disciple once asked a master where to perform his devotions. He was 
told to go anywhere and meditate, but he persisted in asking for a 
precise location. The master, possibly feeling irritable, told him to go 
meditate in an idol temple. Wondering about the wisdom of this course 
of action, the disciple nonetheless found an idol temple in a nearby 
village. The idols all fell down before him as soon as he set foot inside 
the temple. The people of the village revered him as a saint and all 
became Muslims. When the disciple went to see his master, the whole 
village followed him, and the master welcomed him and congratulated 
him, saying, ‘How wonderful the feet by whose blessing so many people 
became Muslims: The disciple then blessed the word of the master who 
sent him to the idol temple.?* What is especially striking about this story 
is its close resemblance to the accounts found in the British gazetteers 
purporting to give historical accounts of the Islamization of certain 
tribes, due to the miraculous deeds of famous saints.*” But this story in 
its context is devoid of any historical reference; the individuals and the 
places remain nameless, subordinated to a pedagogical purpose.*” The 
story of the idol temple is but one in a sequence of many that relate 
how disciples should carry out the instructions of the master, no matter 
how strange they may appear. The similar oral traditions found in the 
gazetteers took stories about discipleship and projected them back to 
historicize their own relationship with Islam. 

One other story from the Khuldabad malfuzat texts needs to be 
considered, since it presents a Chishti master using quasiviolent tactics 
to cause non-Muslims to convert to Islam. Hammad al-Din Kashani 
relates the story from Burhan al-Din Gharib that once Farid al-Din 
Ganj-i Shakkar was visited by a group of black-cloaked dervishes (siyah- 
push). Although they appeared outwardly unremarkable, the shaykh 
perceived something wrong about them, and he locked their leader 
into a room for three days, but supplied the others with bread and 
water. On the third day, the shaykh told the leader that if he became a 
Muslim, he would be released. The leader agreed, and when he came 
out it was revealed that beneath his dervish cloak there was an idolater’s 
belt. The leader admitted that for thirty years he had been visiting the 
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hospices of Khurasan and India, but that no one had seen through his 
disguise before.*' The purpose of the story, in context, is to demonstrate 
the ability of the Sufi master to see through appearances and read one’s 
inner thoughts; the heading under which it appears is ‘The Unveiling 
of the Saints’, in the chapter on ‘The Miracles of the Saints’. It would 
seem to be unnecessary to seek here a reference to any particular non- 
Muslim group, such as the black-cloaked pagans (kafiran-i styah-push) 
of the Hindu Kush. Burhan al-Din Gharib has elsewhere referred to 
‘black-cloaked dervishes’ in a story taking place in Ceylon, so he seems 
to have had in mind a recognized Sufi garb.*? It is hard to imagine what 
non-Muslim group would make a career of masquerading as Sufis and 
getting free lodging in hospices in Iran and India, simply in order to 
test the resident Sufis. The term ‘idolater’s belt’ (zunnar) in Persian is 
indifferently applied to a Christian monk's belt, a Zoroastrian belt, ora 
Brahman’s sacred thread. 

As in the other conversion stories, this one seems to hold interest 
for its audience primarily insofar as it uses the extra-Islamic reference 
to create a tension that is resolved by the insight of the Sufi master. 
It would be wrong to assume from this story that Farid al-Din Ganj-i 
Shakkar had a regular programme of converting Indians to Islam. 

The first references to missionary activities among the Khuldabad 
Chishtis come, predictably, in late biographical texts suffused with 
touches of imperial historiography. In the seventeenth century, 
Dara Shikuh maintained that Burhan al-Din Gharib was sent to the 
Deccan ‘to spread Islam and guide the residents of those regions ... . 
From the blessing of his arrival, most of that group became honored 
with [conversion to] Islam and became disciples’** A century later 
Sabzawari, in his account of Burhan al-Din Gharib’s brother Muntajib 
al-Din Zar Zari Zar-bakhsh, said, ‘He was the eliminator of infidelity 
and innovative influences, and he was the knower and defender of the 
faith of islam.*5 Without giving any specific information, this statement 
suggests that the saint somehow opposed paganism and advanced the 
cause of Islam. Sabzawari’s comment on Burhan al-Din Gharib does 
not stress opposition to paganism as much as his exemplary religious 
life: ‘In Rawza he exhibited the splendor of the practice of the religious 
laws [and] the inner path (tariga) of islam and lived there’ 

Sabzawari’s tone grows more strident, however, when describing 
the legendary saints whose arrival in the Deccan is thought to pre- 
date the Turkish conquest. He says of Mu’min ‘Arif thai ‘he revealed 
transformations and supernatural feats to the mass of infidels, who 
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thereupon became his followers.*’ Regarding the shadowy Jalal al-Din 
Ganj-i Ravan, Sabzawari remarks, ‘by various miracles and numerous 
supernatural feats he defeated the people of infidelity and sorcery. He 
confounded the foundation of infidelity and ignorance. He first re- 
vealed the sign and the currency of islam and made firm the pomp 
of the religion of Muhammad“* Sabzawari’s accounts stand midway 
between the royal historiography of the Mughal period, with its stress 
on universal empire, and the miracle-laden drama of popular hagio- 
graphy. Phrases like ‘the sign of Islam’ (shi’ar-i islam) are typical of the 
vocabulary of political chronicle, and are tied to the concept of imperial 
expansion.” The victory of the saint over the infidels through thauma- 
turgic battles is a mainstay of the militant hagiography based on epic 
models .... Sabzawari’s accounts of Sufis and their role in conversion 
to Islam need to be seen as belonging to the late evolution of mixed 
political and religious hagiographies, rather than as evidence for the 
self-image of Sufis of the fourteenth century. 

The concept of the Sufi shaykh during the Delhi sultanate 
period was intimately tied to the norms of Islamic scholarship. The 
assimilation of the malfuzat texts to the model of hadis transmission 
indicates the centrality of Islamic scholarship to the function of the Sufi 
teacher ... .Sufi criticism of the externalist religious scholars (‘ulama’-i 
zahir) has encouraged the assumption that they were indifferent to 
matters such as Islamic law. Yet in their own understanding, the Sufis 
were simply religious scholars who had also mastered the internal 
disciplines; they were the scholars of the internal (‘ulama’-i batin). 
The special documents called khilafat-namas, by which the Chishtis 
authorized their principal successors, placed the successor into the 
initiatic line of Chishti masters that originated with the Prophet 
Muhammad. When Nizam al-Din Awliya’ authorized Shams al-Din 
Yahya to teach, the document recording this stated that ‘it is permitted 
for him to grant the dervish habit to disciples and guide them to the 
stations of those confirmed in faith, as it was granted to me by ... Shaykh 
Farid ... [who] received the dervish cloak from ... Shaykh [Qutb al-Din] 
Bakhtiyar Awshi ... [etc.] ... And ‘Ali received it from ... Muhammad 
the Chosen one’ This sequence employed the structure of the initiatic 
genealogy or ‘tree’ (shajara). 

The Chishtis not only regarded their vocation as deriving from the 
Prophet, but also they made little distinction between their teaching 
authority and their study of the traditional Islamic sciences. The 
document by which Farid al-Din Ganj-i Shakkar authorized Nizam 
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al-Din as a successor is simultaneously an authorization to teach a 
standard Arabic text on theology and law, the Tamhidat of Abu al-Shakur 
al-Salimi; this khilafat-nama thus followed the structure of the ijazat- 
nama, the typical teaching license of Islamic scholarship." In naming 
Nizam al-Din as his successor and at the same time authorizing him to 
teach a text on Islamic theology, Farid al-Din Ganj-i Shakkar showed 
that the Sufi master could also function as a transmitter of the standard 
Islamic religious sciences. But none of the khilafat-namas contain any 
instructions regarding the conversion of non-Muslims. 

Yet certain Chishti practices, and the use of Indian vernaculars for 
poetry, testify to an undeniable Indian element in Sufism. The use of 
betel leaf with areca nut and lime paste (Hindi pan-supari ) as a masticant, 
which is still universally practised in south Asia, found its way into 
Chishti practice as well. In Burhan al-Din Gharib’s circle, betel (tanbul) 
was on special occasions offered to visitors, and instructions for its 
proper preparation and consumption were included in the descriptions 
of the manners (adab) of the hospice.*? The use of betel was prohibited 
during the performance of sama’, although afterward betel and sherbet 
were provided to the participants. Betel partially chewed by the 
master was regarded as the cause of miraculous cures, and it was also 
distributed to disciples after initiation rituals.*4 But it is probably in the 
Sufi use of the local language, indifferently termed Hindawi (literally, 
‘Indian’), that the strongest indication of Indianization lies. 

What, then, was the significance of the use of Indian vernaculars 
by the Sufis? The Hindawi language that is referred to in the Chishti 
malfuzat texts was close to Old Punjabi, and it was a forerunner of 
Dakhani Urdu. Some of the oldest samples of this language are found 
in quotations from Farid al-Din Ganj-i Shakkar, who was a native of the 
Punjab.* The exact role of this language in Indian Sufism is unclear. 
Indian dialects were undoubtedly the mother tongue for Muslims born 
in India; Persian and Arabic were the learned languages of the court and 
the mosque, for which special instruction was necessary. So it can be 
assumed that, on a practical level, Indian Sufis used these vernaculars 
in the market and to some extent at home. The more vexed question 

is that of the use of poetry in the Indian vernaculars, in which Sufi 
authors played an important role. The Sanskrit-based literary culture of 
Brahmanic India did not encourage the use of vernaculars for literary 
purposes. Yet in languages such as Hindi, Punjabi, Sindhi, Bengali, 
and even the Dravidian languages of the south, a number of important 
early compositions were written by Sufi poets, who adapted indigenous 
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idioms, genres, and themes for their own purposes.** On this subject, 
too, modern studies have tended to fall into familiar ideological 
postures, ranging from regionalism to religious chauvinism. Since 
the Hindi-Urdu controversy of the late-nineteenth century, Hindi has 
become identified with Hinduism and is the preferred official language 
of India, while Urdu is associated with Islam and holds the equivalent 
position in Pakistan. The artificiality of this situation is exposed not 
only by the difficulty of distinguishing between the two tongues on 
the bazaar level, but also by the impossibility of tracing this political 
distinction any further back than a century or so. 

Since the literary use of Indian languages by Sufis implies some kind 
of direct contact with Indian culture and religion, the immense weight of 
received opinion has led many to assume that the Sufis wrote in Indian 
languages in order to convert Indians to Islam. The historiographical 
considerations just advanced put this assumption under suspicion. The 
Khuldabad malfuzat texts furnish a number of examples of Hindawi 
poetry that have not been previously considered by scholars. These 
specimens indicate that the poetry written by the early Chishtis was 
in a number of cases aimed at a very restricted audience, consisting of 
elite Sufis who were familiar with the local language. Incidentally, these 
verses may help clear up one of the most troublesome problems in 
Indian literary history, the problem of the authorship of the Farid verses 
in the Guru Granth Sahib of the Sikhs. Sixteen Hindawi verses plus a 
few phrases and proverbs can be found in the Khuldabad texts.*” The 
manuscripts are all rather late, none predating Aurangzeb (d. 1707), 
and so the poems are predictably somewhat cormupted and difficult to 
decipher, especially since scribes of the Persian text could not always be 
expected to recognize the peculiarities of the old dialect. A full study 
of these verses will need to be undertaken by experts in Punjabi on the 
basis of a comparison between the Khuldabad manuscript of Hidayat 
al-qulub and the Hyderabad copy, to which | have not had access. None- 
theless, a preliminary examination by Christopher Shackle still permits 
us to draw some conclusions.” 

The Hindawi verses in the Khuldabad texts occur in contexts that are 
heavily laden with Islamic themes, so that their net effect is to add an 
Indian sensibility that modulates the quality of the Islamic material. 
In themselves, however, these verses do not convey any distinctively 
Islamic import, so that it is difficult to imagine them as devices to 
impart knowledge of Islam to non-Muslims. The purpose of this kind 
of poetry seems rather to be that of reinforcing the subject at hand by 
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means of a powerful literary too! that had great appeal to an audience of 
Indian Sufis. The verses (mostly couplets called dohras) address topics 
such as opposing the self (nafs) by serving others, using the image of 
a mother who is kind to her sons.” Burhan al-Din Gharib’s disciple 
Mubarak once was on the point of going to see a dervish who was © 
lodging in the house of a noble, when his master appeared to him ina 
dream, reciting a riddle verse that dissuaded the disciple from seeking a 
false master. Here a distinctively Sufi dilemma, whether to approach 
Strange dervishes, is resolved by the earthy language of the poem. 
Another verse uses the imagery of yogis to make a stern warning against 
self-deception; it tells the listener not to get covered with ashes like a 
yogi, simply in order to use the bhang (cannabis liquor) and forehead- 
mark that are the yogi’s trademarks.“ The main point here, however, 
is part of the Sufi analysis of the ego, which deludes one into thinking 
that gnosis has been attained. Frequently the Hindawi quotations 
are sandwiched between Persian verses and Qur’anic passages.°? A 
Picturesque verse on following a difficult road is used to underline the 
necessity of following the shari‘a, and it is followed by citations from 
the Qur'an.“ The most telling example, however, is a macaronic verse 
that is only three-fourths Flindawi; the remaining portion is an Arabic 
quotation from the Qur’an. Burhan al-Din Gharib recited this verse, 
perhaps spontaneously, in commenting on the Qur’anic verse (43.32), 
‘We apportioned among them their livelihood in the life of this world’*4 
A verse that is part Hindawi and Part Arabic could only be directed at 
an audience that was firmly ensconced in the Islamic tradition, but at 
the same time open to having the tradition’s nuances explored through 
Indian imagery. 

The subsidiary question of the Farid material in the Guru Granth 
Sahib concerns some hundred-odd couplets plus a few longer fragments 
of Hindawi attributed to Farid al-Din Ganj-i Shakkar. This material, 
which Guru Arjun‘collected in his recension of 1604, accompanied the 
poems of various north Indian saintly figures held to be compatible 
with the message of the Sikh gurus. The Farid verses, the only ones 
from a Muslim to be included in the Granth, have been the subject of 
controversy ever since MacAuliffe challenged their authenticity in 1904. 
In his translation of the Granth, MacAuliffe maintained that it was 
impossible that these verses attributed to Farid al-Din Ganj-i Shakkar 
(d. 664/1265) could have been written by him; instead, he maintained, 
they must have been written by one Shaykh Ibrahim (a. 960/1552), 
a descendant of Farid al-Din Ganj-i Shakkar known as ‘Farid the 
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Second:® This hypercritical conclusion was never favourably received 
within the Sikh community. The authoritativeness of oral tradition was, 
for the Sikhs, a sufficient guarantee of the authenticity and antiquity of 
the Farid verses. Other scholars, while not ruling out the possibility that 
Farid al-Din Ganj-i Shakkar had composed Hindawi poetry, questioned 
whether he had since the known malfuzat texts made no mention of 
them, nor was there any literary trace of these verses predating the 
Granth itself.®° This is where the Khuldabad texts provide an invaluable 
documentation, since Zayn al-Din Shirazi in his discourses quoted 
seven Hindawi poems by Farid al-Din Ganj-i Shakkar, one of which is 
found in the Granth.*” While the undated manuscript containing these 
quotations from Farid al-Din Ganj-i Shakkar is late the appropriateness 
of these verses in their contexts makes interpolation seem unlikely. 
In that case, at the very least, one can assume that a corpus of poems 
acknowledged to be Farid’s was in circulation in Chishti circles within 
a century after his death (the passage in question was written some 
time before 766/1364-5, the next date to appear in the text). This 
evidence favors the strength of the oral tradition of Punjabi poetry, and 
the continuity of the Sikh Farid material with the older poems of the 
Sufi tradition. Thus poems in Indian languages using the full range of 
Indian idioms could be used by Sufis in thoroughly Islamized contexts 
while at the same time non-Muslim Indian religious groups could 
easily appropriate a significant number of the same verses, precisely 
because they had little distinctively Islamic content. The explanation 
for the Sufi interest in Indian literature may turn out to be fairly simple, 
on the aesthetic level. They used Indian poetry because they liked it, 
and they interpreted it in terms of their own Sufi teachings. If we can 
take the Sufi adoption of Indian literature as a typical example, then the 
Indian environment was the world in which these Sufis lived. From it 
they took attractive materials, whether pan leaves or poems, which in 
this way became ancillary to Sufi teaching and practice 
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The Indian Environment* 


YOHANAN FRIEDMANN 


... Sithindi has been credited with a major role in the development of 
Islam in India. It is therefore rather surprising that India, its history, 
its people, and the conditions prevailing there in Sirhindi’s time do 
not occupy a much more central position in his thought. Sirhindi does 
not regard the contribution of the Indian Muslims to Islamic culture 
as significant; in fact, he is so conscious of their great indebtedness to 
the ‘ulama’ of Transoxania that he speaks of India as the ‘lower country’ 
(diyar-i sufla), as opposed to Transoxania which he designates as the 
‘upper.’ An overwhelming majority of his works deal with problems 
that are of no more concern to the Muslims of India than to their co- 
religionists in other countries. Denunciations of Hinduism and attacks 
on the Hindus, which have become one of the main themes in modern 
analyses of Sirhindi’s historical significance,’ actually play only a 
peripheral role in his thought. 

Even subjects that could have specific relevance to the conditions 
prevailing in India in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries are 
frequently presented without any reference to these conditions. 
Sirhindi’s Epistle on the Refutation of the Shi‘ah is a case in point. Sirhindi 
might have been prompted to compile it by the growing influence 
of the Shi‘ah in the Mughal court. Yet, except for a brief reference to 
Shi‘i propaganda in ‘these regions’ at the beginning of the epistle,? he 
does not pay any attention to the circumstances which enabled Shi‘i 
Islam to gain a foothold in India. He discusses at considerable length . 
the events that led to the elevation of Abu Bakr to the khilafah in 632, 
but does not mention at all the Safawi neighbours of the Mughais, 


* Reprinted from Yohanan Friedmann, Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi: An Outline of 
His Thought and a Study of His Image in the Eyes of Posterity (New Delhi: Oxford 
University Press, 2000), pp. 69-75. In the present version some portions of the 
text have been removed. For complete text see the original version. 
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some of whom were instrumental in the introduction of Shi'i Islam 
into the subcontinent.’ Sirhindi is interested in the problem within 
its classical frame of reference and entirely ignores the form in which 
it manifested itself in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century India. This 
further indicates that Sirhindi is primarily a Sufi and a theologian, nota 
person preoccupied with problems of a particular historical period. All 
this notwithstanding, our description of Sirhindi’s works would not be 
complete without a consideration of those few elements in his thought 
that are clearly the products of his Indian environment. 

We have seen that Sirhindi vigorously objects to the introduction of 
innovations (bida’, sg. bid‘ah) into Islamic culture. However, his exhor- 
tations to this effect are general, and he rarely attacks specific deviations 
from what he considers to be the proper form of Islamic practice. The 
few examples adduced to illustrate his views on the matter are random 
and do not constitute a systematic attack on the un-Islamic practices 
current in his time and place.* Only in a single letter does he deal with 
innovations peculiar to the Muslims of India. This letter (volume III, 
letter 41) is addressed to an anonymous Sufi lady (yaki az salihat) and 
deals mainly with the ‘pledge of women’ (bay’at al-nisa’) at the time of 
Muhammad.‘ Sirhindi expresses his conviction that women are more 
prone to blameworthy actions than men and then proceeds to describe 
the innovations common among Indian Muslims, chiefly women, in 
his time. Because of their utter stupidity women pray to stones and 
idols and ask for their help. This practice is common, especially when 
smallpox strikes, and there is hardly a woman who is not involved in 
this polytheistic practice. Women participate in the holidays of Hindus 
and Jews. They celebrate the festival of Diwali and send to their sisters 
and daughters presents similar to those exchanged by the infidels. They 
sacrifice animals at the tombs of Sufi saints, even though this custom 
has been branded as polytheistic in the books of Islamic law. They ob- 
serve fasts in honour of saints, though God alone is entitled to this 
homage. Having finished the fast, they commit various sins. All this, 
as well as other sinful practices, is in violation of the conditions upon 
which the Prophet accepted the ‘pledge of the women.” 

Despite the fact that Sirhindi’s Islamic consciousness is barely 
qualified in any way by his being Indian, Sirhindi is confronted with 
the questions of India’s status from the theological point of view and 
of the attitude which Muslims should have towards India’s Hindu 
inhabitants. To give an answer to these questions is a rather difficult 
task for him. A Muslim can learn from his classical sources what 
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attitude he should adopt towards the Jews and the Christians and what 
their position is in the spiritual history of mankind. He cannot do the 
same with regard to the Hindus. The first question which Sirhindi has 
to answer in order to clarify their status is whether or not prophets have 
been sent to their country. Sirhindi’s teply is that prophets were sent to 
india, but all were rejected, and none had more than three followers. 
They were not successful in founding a community, and we therefore do 
not have any reliable information concerning them; who would have 
transmitted the information and who would have been there to receive 
it? Moreover, the Indian language did not have the necessary words 
to transmit information about the prophets. Hence, there is no verbal 
tradition about the prophetic missions to India, but some gruesome 
reminders of them do exist. Probably having in mind the Quranic 
traditions about the extinct communities of ‘Ad and Thamud, Sirhindi 
Says that the ruins scattered all over India are those of towns and villages 
which rejected the prophets and were consequently destroyed by the 
divine wrath.® 

Yet these prophets did exercise some influence upon the spiritual 
life of India. Whatever the ‘leaders of Indian infidelity’ (ru’asa’-i kufr-i 
hind) know about the necessary existence of God they learned from 
these unsuccessful apostles, very much as the philosophers did. Going 
back to the classical notion that reason alone is not sufficient to bring 
about awareness of God, Sirhindi says that the lame and blind intellects 
of the Brahmins could never have had the good fortune to reach this 
awareness without prophetic guidance. Yet despite their indebtedness, 
the Brahmins misuse the knowledge communicated to them, falsify the 
message by claiming that the Divine is dwelling (hall o sari) in them, and 
induce people to bestow divine worship upon their own persons.” 

This argument is one way in which Sirhindi attempts to disparage 
the spiritual achievements of the Hindus. He also tries to achieve the 
same end by evolving a theory conceming the respective merits of 
religious duties (fara’iz), works of supererogation (nawafil) and acts of 
mortification (riyazat, mujahadat). The subjugation of the carnal soul, 
which ought to be man’s highest aim in this world, can be effected solely 
through the performance of works prescribed by the shari‘at. Works 
of supererogation are of value only when they supplement religious 
duties. The fulfilment of one commandment brings man nearer to his 
purpose than does a thousand years of mortification independent of 
the shari‘at. A penny given as zakat is better than thousands of dinars 
spent on charity without reference to the Quranic commandment. Acts 
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of self-denial performed independently of divine precepts may even be 
a source of strength for the camal soul. Thus the Hindu Yogis and the 
Greek philosophers, who lose no opportunity for self-denial, are actually 
engaged in an exercise in futility." The preference for the prescribed 
religious duties to the supererogatory works is of such fundamental 
importance to Sirhindi that he deems it necessary to incorporate it even 
in his cosmology: the supererogatory works belong to the ‘World of 
the Command’ (‘alam-i-amr) and enable the worshipper to approach 
merely the shadow of the Ultimate Reality (qurb-i zilli), while the 
religious duties are part of the ‘World of Creation’ (‘alam-i- khalq) and 
lead the believer to the proximity of the Essence (qurb-i- asli).'? 

Sirhindi’s critique of Hinduism is given in its most succinct form 
in a letter addressed to one Hirday Ram. This letter is the only one 
in the Maktubat which was sent to a Hindu and is also the only one 
in which Sirhindi expresses his views on a few details of the Hindu 
tradition. Significantly, the letter begins and ends without any of the 
benedictory formulae so copiously used by Sirhindi in the rest of his 
correspondence. It constitutes a reply to two letters which Sirhindi 
received from Hirday Ram. From Sirhindi’s description of the two 
letters'? and from his reaction to their content, it seems likely that Hirday 
Ram expressed in them his desire to join the Naqshbandi order without 
first accepting Islam; he probably based his request on the belief that 
all religions are essentially identical and that formal conversion would 
. thus be meaningless and superfluous. Jt is not surprising that such a 
request and the ideas accompanying it were abhorrent to Sirhindi. His 
reply is devoted in its entirety to a devastating and scornful attack on 
Hinduism, on the human characteristics of the Hindu deities and on 
the idea that Ram and Rahman are one and the same."* It is noteworthy 
that Sirhindi does not formally urge his correspondent to accept Islam, 
though he says that ‘one should use farsighted intelligence and refrain 
from following them [the Hindu deities]!'® This omission is significant, 
for it faithfully reflects Sirhindi’s general lack of interest in questions of 
conversion. His concern is limited to the Muslim community. Sirhindi’s 
disciples and followers claim that Sirhindi was engaged in widespread 
missionary activity, but there is no sound historical evidence to 
substantiate the claim.’* 

Sirhindi follows up his utter rejection of the beliefs and practices of 
Hinduism with an equally outspoken statement of his attitude regard- 
ing the position of the Hindus in the Mughal empire. The honour of 
islam demands the humiliation of the infidels and their false religion. 
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To achieve this objective, jizyah should be mercilessly levied upon them, 
and they should be treated like dogs. Cows should be slaughtered to 
demonstrate the supremacy of Islam. The performance of this rite is, in 
India, the most important symbol of Islamic domination. One should 
tefrain from dealing with the infidels unless absolutely necessary, and 
even then treat them with contempt. Islam and infidelity are two irrec- 
oncilable opposites. One thrives upon the degradation of the other.'” 
Sirhindi’s deep-seated hatred of the non-Muslims can be best illustrat- 
ed by his rejoicing at the execution in 1606 of Arjun, the fifth guru of 
the Sikhs. In a letter to Shaykh Farid Bukhari Sirhindi says: ‘These days 
the accursed infidel of Govindwal was very fortunately killed. It is a 
cause of great defeat for the reprobate Hindus. With whatever inten- 
tion and purpose they are killed, the humiliation of infidels is for the 
Muslims life itself (dar in wagt kushtan-i kafir-i la‘in-i goindwal bisyar 
khub wagqi' shud wa-ba’fith-i shikast-i ‘azim bar hunud-i mardud gasht bi-har 
niyat kih kushtah bashand wa-bi-har gharaz halak kardah khwari-yi kuffar 
khwud naqd-i waqt-i ahl-i islam ast).'* Elsewhere he says: ‘Whenever a 
Jew is killed, it is for the benefit of Islam’ ( juhud har kih shawad kushtah 
sud-i islam ast).'° 

Shaykh Muhammad Ikram has suggested” that Sirhindi’s attitude 
towards the Hindus softened at the end of his life. He quotes letter 22 
of the third volume as evidence for this thesis. In the letter Sirhindi 
discusses the question of whether contacts between Muslims and 
infidels are permissible. He refers to the tradition according to which 
the Prophet had a meal with a Jew and quotes the Quranic verse which 
declares the food of the People of the Book lawful for Muslims.?’ He 
maintains that the impurity of the polytheists is not ‘essential’ (najas-i 
‘ayn); the verse saying that ‘the polytheists are impure’? indicates 
impurity of belief (khubs-i i ‘tiqad) only. Sithindi thus reaches the 
conclusion that contacts with the polytheists have never been forbidden 
and that in the conditions of India they are even inevitable”? 

ikram’s contention that this letter reflects a more moderate attitude 
towards the Hindus, adopted by Sirhindi at the end of his life, may be 
correct. The interpretation of Aziz Ahmad, who maintains that the let- 
_ ter was written to distinguish Sirhindi’s ‘religio-social separatism from 
Hindu caste-system’** also deserves careful consideration. However, 
we must not lose sight of another factor during our discussion of this 
apparent modification of Sirhindi’s attitude towards the Hindus. All 
the violent expressions of hostility against them in the. first volume of 
the Maktubat are included in letters addressed to nobles of the Mughal 
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court. Sirhindi’s intention in these letters is to undermine the position 
of the Hindus in the Mughul administration, rather than to fight their 
contacts with Muslims in other areas of life. This intention becomes 
evident when we consider the identity of the recipients of the letters.?° 
The absence of direct anti-Hindu material in the last two volumes of 
the Maktubat might, therefore, be due to the sharp decline in Sirhindi’s 
correspondence with the nuling circles after the completion of the first 
volume. The letter on which Ikram bases his contention is addressed 
to a Sufi, Maqsud ‘Ali Tibrizi,?° and views the question of polytheism 
and infidelity in an entirely different perspective. It seeks to assure the 
recipient that Muslims are not rendered impure by their inevitable 
contacts with the Hindus, rather than making a conciliatory move to- 
wards the Hindu community. Although the letter seems to imply that 
Hindus may be considered as People of the Book, it does not indi- 
cate a change in Sirhindi’s views on their participation in the Mughal 
administration. 

To sum up, letters containing overt references to India and its Hindu 
inhabitants constitute only a small proportion of the Maktubat. Most 
of them are addressed to officials of the Mughal court. It seems to us 
that Sirhindi’s view of the Hindus—in the few cases when it is directly 
expressed—is determined not by the development of his ideas on 
the matter, but rather by the context in which he is writing. Sirhindi 
objected to Hindu participation in the government; he, therefore, 
expresses his hostility towards Hindus in letters to government officials 
who presumably had the power to purge the administration of Hindu 
influence. On the other hand, the few references to Hindus in letters 
addressed to his fellow Sufis are relatively mild. 
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Shah Waliullah and the Dargah* 


J.M.S. BALION 


In the milieu in which Shah Waliullah (1703-62) grew up, visiting the 
shrines of reputed saints was an established practice. In a certain sense, 
he owes his own existence to this custom, for we are told that, once, 
his father Abdur Rahim (d. 1719) visited the mausoleum of Qutbuddin 
Bakhtiyar Kaki (d. 1235) in the vicinity of Qutb Minar at Mehrauli, . 
where the saint announced to him that he was destined to have a 
son.' This news threw him into confusion since his wife had reached 
menopause. The inmate of the shrine then removed his perplexity with 
the simple solution that he marry a second time. 

In his early writings, Al-Qawl al-Jamil and Intibah fi Salasil Awliya 
Allah, in which the influence of his paternal home is still clearly felt, 
the Delhi scholar raises no objections against this practice, nor does 
he make any restriction in respect of it. When discussing, in the first 

_ treatise, the ashghal (occupations) of the Chishtis, he does not want, 
so he says, to give an exposition of the salat al-ma‘kus, the salat of the 
‘inverted’,? because it is not sunna (a practice endorsed by the Prophet), 
and the statements of the jurisconsults (faqihs) are silent about it. The 
etiquette, however, which the Chishtis prescribe for entering a tomb, 
dealt with in an immediately Preceding passage, does not meet with 
any unfavourable comment. The visitor, Shah Waliullah here explains, 


should first recite the Fatiha whilst performing two rak’as. Next he should squat 
on his heels with his face turned towards the dead and his back towards the 
Ka’ba, and recite the Surat al-Mulk (in which the contrast is emphasized between 
the phenomenal world and the eternal Reality). After that, he should exclaim 
Allahu akbar, should profess [a ilaha illa ‘lah, and should recite the Surat al-Fatiha 
eleven times. Then he must approach the dead calling out twenty-one times Ya 
Rabb (Oh Lord), and Pronounce Ya Ruh (Oh Spirit), driving this forcefully into 


* Reprinted from Christian W. Troll (ed.), Muslim Shrines in India: Their 
Character, History and Significance, with an Introduction by Marc Gaborieau 
(New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2003), pp. 189-97, 
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the heaven, and repeat Ya Ruh, driving it now forcefully into his heart, until at 
last he may gain relaxation of mind and inner light. Finally, he should wait to 
see whether an effusion of beneficence from the inhabitant of the grave may 
flow upon his heart,? 


or whether ‘he may obtain, God willing, sudden flashes of knowledge 
(kashf) through the shrine and spirit of the saint’* 

When treating the ashghal of the Naqshbandis, the order to which 

Shah Waliullah at that time felt the closest affinity, he sets forth the 
method of acquiring affiliation (nisba) with godly people: 
If the godly man is still alive, the disciple should sit down in front of him; and if 
the former is dead, he ought to crouch down at his grave. Next, he should purge 
his mind of all possible distractions, and then lead after a while his spirit to that 
of the godly man so that in the end he becomes closely united with the latter's 
spirit and he himself is merged into him. After having come to his senses again, 
he will discover in his sou! all qualities that constitute the nature of the spiritual 
affiliation with this godly man? 


In this exposition a description is offered of the rite designated as 
al-tawajjuh (confrontation), a technique to effect spiritual unity. 
A. Schimmel recognizes in this practice an early stage of religious 
degeneration as it is often surrounded by a magical rather than by a 
mystical atmosphere.‘ But, without any scruple, Shah Waliullah visited 
as a young man, nearly thirty years old (a place between Mecca and 
Medina) the shrine in al-Safra ascribed to Abu Zarr al-Ghifari, the 
Companion noted for trustworthiness and ascetism. The great event 
which then occurred to him was that the spirit of the saint appeared to 
him ‘like the moon on the wane in the third night.’ 

It was during his stay of fourteen months (in 17 32/3) in al-Haramayn 

that Shah Waliullah had seized the opportunity to go to al-Safra. In this 
period, even more intense emotions welled up within him when he 
visited the tomb of the Prophet. in the ninth vision recorded in Fuyud 
al-Haramayn, a collection of forty-six visions he had been favoured with 
in the two holy cities, he gives the following vivid account of experiences 
obtained with this visit: 
As soon as | entered Medina [for the first time] and visited the Holy Garden 
(rawda),*... | saw the spirit of the Prophet clearly appearing before my mind’s 
eye ... in the World of Prefiguration (‘alam al-mithal?). ... Afterwards, I betook 
myself quite often to the Lofty and Holy Shrine. ‘Then the Prophet used to show 
himself in various delicate figures: once in a truly majestic and awful form, a 
second time in an attractive, sweet and delightful shape, and a third time in 
an effusing condition so that the whole cosmic space seemed pervaded by his 
spirit. 
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in a work of a somewhat later date, Shah Waliullah argues that the 
underlying idea of the prophetical saying which goes ‘Whoso calls 
down one blessing on me, God shall call down on him ten blessings’? 
is that 


it is necessary for human souls to be the object of divine effusions and nothing 
is more conducive to it than confronting [tawajjuh] the lights of gaining divine 
access ... . The Prophet also relates that the glorification and seeking of God's 
benefit on behalf of him [i.e. Muhammad himself] are splendid means for [a 
soul's] confronting God (as present in all His greatness and love) ... [because] 
when the spirits of perfect people are separated from their bodies they become 
like billows rooted on the spot (mawj makfuf") (so that, in case a sudden desire 
comes over the saints’ spirits to return to the state of a simple body, this would 
not be possibie) ... [in order that] souls near to those spirits may earnestly 
endeavour to cling to them, and a light in a shape that corresponds with those 
spirits may arise within them. An allusion to this is made by the saying of the 
Prophet: ‘No one will greet me without returning my spirit to me so that I 
may reply to his greeting. During my pious sojourn in Medina in a... 1144 1 
witnessed this state of affairs very frequently. 


Yet, at the time of his composing the Hujjat Allah al-Baligha, Shah 
Waliullah had already become aware of abuses that could result from 
visits to shrines. After citing the prophetical warning: ‘Do not turn my 
grave into a festival site’,}? he declares: ‘This is indicative of putting a 
stop to a corrupt practice found among Jews and Christians who turned — 
the graves of their prophets into festival sites and pilgrims’ places 
of meeting’"? It induces him to draw in the same work a sweeping 
deduction from the well-known prophetical prohibition to saddle 
animals for a pilgrimage except for the three mosques, i.e. the Ka‘ba, 
the mosque in Medina and the Aqsa mosque in Jerusalem:"4 ‘According 
to me, one ought to include in this prophetical interdiction also the 
visiting of a saint's shrine’! 

Later, his repugnance to the grave cult appears to have increased. 
In Al-Khayr al-Kathir, one of his later works, his statements on what is 
proper and what improper in respect of the care of the dead are made 
in a conspicuously guarded manner. He urges confining oneself to the 
following four activities: 


1. Displaying kindness to near and dear ones, as this in a way amounts 
to a display of kindness to the dead one himself: 

2. Paying a visit to his tomb and reading the Quran there; thus the 
bonds with the deceased are reinforced; 
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3. Acting as his agent. By giving alms or manumitting a slave or 
performing the hajj in his stead, one extinguishes an obligation for 
the benefit of the dead; 

4. Asking God’s forgiveness on behalf of the dead so that He may 
have mercy on him, may raise him in rank, and may close His eyes 
on his sins. 


Any other action in connection with the dead, such as the recital of 
the Fatiha as a prelude to asking (material) help is of no use.'* Asking 
aid in the form of goods supplied for personal needs is denounced: 
because of its plainly egoistic motives this is ethically reprehensible. 
Requesting spiritual help, however, is permitted. Hence, Shah Waliullah 
states, as something quite natural, that once he went to the grave of his 
father in order to take his advice on the line of conduct he should follow 
with regard to one of his students.'’ But fierce is his condemnation of 
‘Anyone who goes to Ajmer or the shrine of Salar Mas‘ud [in Bahraich] 
in order to get an urgent desire gratified; [he] commits a sin graver than 
murder or adultery’.'® Nay, it is equivalent to infidelity (kufr): ‘People’s 
worship’, so we read, ‘of their living shaikhs, or of their shrines if they 
are dead, is one of the worst diseases of our time. The foolish blindly 
follow the example of Hindu infidels who worship idols’.!° In essence, 
the veneration of saints is due to a mistaken concept of God, for the 
usual course of affairs here is that 
a man discovers in someone else eminent properties characteristic of God. And 
that is because it is in the nature of man not to leave wonders which he observes 
as they are, but rather credits a particular person with them. As soon as he has 
attributed a miracle to such a man, he begins to love him and to hold him 
in great admiration. Then he makes him take a place he is not worthy of and 
worships him, while he pays only momentary attention to God who is of no 
use to him.” 


However—and this is what makes the matter so annoying for the 
Delhi divine—‘we are not enabled to charge the worshippers of shrines 
with kufr because in this particular case there is no statement explicitly 
declared by the Lawgiver {Muhammad] available’ On the contrary, 
the basic rule of conduct in respect of visits to dargahs dictated by the 
Prophet distinctly says: ‘I forbade you to visit graves, but now you may 
visit them’?! Shah Waliullah’s comment on this is: 


According to me, it was forbidden as it gave occasion for the cult of tombs, but as 
soon as Islam was firmly established and the conviction had sunk into people’s 
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minds that it was absolutely interdicted to worship anybody but God, visiting 
tombs was allowed. The effective cause for this permit is the useful purpose it 
Serves: it confronts people with death so that they awaken to awareness of the 
shortness of earthly life.2? 


Unfortunately, in Shah Waliullah’s day this liberal policy of the Prophet 
was rendered useless because the time of heathendom had recurred: 
‘Lately, I have seen weak brothers among the Muslims who ... credit those 
who have no claim to these prerogatives with power of intercession and 
a being beloved [by God], as was also done by their predecessors. They 
snatch elements from the Hindu and Zoroastrian religions.’ 

In a word, it is intimated that on account of changed circumstances 
one could be compelled to ignore a particular permitted line of con- 
duct, even if authorized by the Prophet. It is true that Shah Waliullah 
1s cautious enough not to say anything to that effect, in such contra- 
distinction to what appears feasible in present-day India. In a recent 
publication Dr Harsh Narain, an Aligarh scholar, draws the bold con- 
clusion: ‘Radical Ijtihad to the extent of ignoring the letter of the Divine 
or Prophetic law in the interests of the changing human situations is 
ingrained in the very texture of Islam’24 

In the treatment of the dargah, attention also has to be paid to the 
ritual of sama’ (‘audition’, ice. listening to spiritual music with the 
purpose of inducing a state of ecstasy in the attendant). Almost every 
Western scholar of Indian Islam is fascinated by the spectacle of gawwals, 
musicians who sing while playing on a sarangi. They are, in particular, 
active in the vicinity of shrines in the evenings on Thursday, or on the 
occasion of ‘urs, the anniversary of a saint's death. On the other hand, 
quite a few Muslim divines are troubled by what to think of this.25 
Even when inclined to consider sama’ an allowed usage, such a divine 
usually states a number of terms. Thus—to give just one exampie— 
after an extensive justification of the rite, al-Ghazali (d. 1111) ends with 
the sober remark that notwithstanding this it ought to be prohibited 
for most people in the prime of manhood and for all those who run 
after worldly pleasures; also that it has to be reserved for persons who 
are only governed by the love of God, and in whom by music solely 
praiseworthy qualities are awakened.2° Shah Waliullah adopts an even 
more ambivalent attitude towards this practice so dear to Chishti 
Sufis. He acknowledges that by listening to elegant verses combined 
with delicious melodies and well-measured cadences wonderful 
predispositions arise in man’s soul. The sounds of tambour and rebeck 
produce an effect as inebriating as that of wine. Therefore, the majority 
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of people striving after ecstasy are very eager for sama‘ But the methods 
which the Lawgiver (Muhammad) prefers for the removal of man’s 
stolidity consist of listening to sermons, the recital of Quranic verses, 
and meditation upon subtle points in prophetic traditions or edifying 
stories.”” In general, Shah Waliullah says in another work, prophets 
did not want to go in for the evocation of the senses. The reason why 
Muhammad himself did not practise poetry was its possible mix-up 
with religious exhortation. Both of them overpower the soul, but unlike 
poetry religious exhortation gives full scope to man’s innate character 
(fitra), created in him by God.” 

To sum up, in Shah Waliullah’s views of the dargah a certain 
evolutionary process occurred. Born in an environment where various 
traces of popular religion are noticeable;”° he at first accepted visits to 
shrines as something quite common, not liable to any objection. At 
a maturer age he becomes gradually more critical of this usage. And, 
finally, he condemns it in sharp words: ‘What people have devised in 
the matter of shrines, taking them as grounds where melas are held, 
belongs to the worst heresies’*° 

These changing attitudes in respect of the institution of the dargah 
are caused by, first, the independent outlook with which the Delhi 
scholar approached the issues of religious life and thought; and, second, 
the influence of the writings of Ibn Taymiyya (d. 1328), the famous 
opponent of saint-worship. 

‘Ubaydullah Sindhi (d. 1944), the well-known propagandist of Shah 
Waliullah’s ideas, takes for granted that during his stay in the Hijaz the 
latter derived profit from the works of Ibn Taymiyya, available in the 
Medinian library of Shaikh Ibrahim al-Kurani, the father of his teacher, 
Shaikh Abu Tahir Muhammad (d. 1733).*! However that may be, it is 
an established fact that Shah Waliullah held him in high esteem,*” and 
that he was not averse to quoting passages from publications of the 
Hanbali scholar without a statement of the sources of information.” 
So a’most natural conclusion is that the perusal of polemics of the 
fourteenth-century theologian sharpened Shah Waliullah’s judgement 
on customs connected with the dargah. | 

Still, his denunciation of this practice is not so radical as that of his 
predecessor. At any rate, he does not—as Ibn Taymiyya did—go the 
length of inferring that Muhammad's prohibition to undertake a special 
journey to holy places, besides the three mosques, includes visits to 
the Prophet's grave.** There is also no sound reason to reckon Shah 
Waliullah among the proto-Wahhabis on the strength of his position 
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with regard to shrines.** In the Preface of his Fuyud al-Haramayn, Shah 
Waliullah qualifies the hajj and the ziyara to the Prophet's grave as the 
greatest of all God's graces. 

To my mind, this remarkable veneration of the tomb of Muhammad 
has to do with the sharp differentiation the Delhi scholar makes be- 
tween the roles prophets and saints fulfil in this and the next world. 
The function of a wali is very restricted: he cannot give effective guid- 
ance to the community as a whole. Many more people experience the 
wholesome influence of prophets, as they are nearer to God than the 
saints.** Besides, walis lose their miraculous power, the chief preroga- 
tive they possess as soon as they die.?” The significance, however, which 
prophets have for mankind does not end at their death. This is particu- 
larly true of Muhammad, of whose mission ‘the main aim was to act as 
an intercessor for the believers and to serve as a medium for very special 
mercy on the Day of Judgment’.* 

Similarly, Shah Waliullah’s evaluation of sama’, the ceremony so 
often connected with the shrines of saints, is balanced: surely, it may 
have a positive effect, consisting of a refinement of man’s sirr (the divine, 
innermost part of the heart). More appropriate means to the same end 
are, nonetheless, listening to sermons and Quranic readings. 
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The Sufi Shaikh as a Source of Authority in 
Medieval India* 


SIMON DIGBY 


THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


The period of the greater Delhi Sultanate began with the events of an»: : 
1192, when the upper Gangetic plain with the site of Delhi itself was 
permanently wrested from Hindu Rajput control by a victorious Muslim 
army, whose commanders and functionaries were of immigrant Central 
Asian background. The Muslim conquest of Sind had taken place at 
the hands of the Arabs in the eighth century, and Lahore and Multan 
had been attached to the Ghaznawid kingdom of the Afghan plateau 
for a century and a half. After the new breakthrough of 1192 a great 
military camp was established on the site of Delhi; and within a few 
years Muslim arms swept across the vast Gangetic plain of eastern India, 
destroying the great Buddhist monasteries and putting an end to the 
Sena dynasty of Bengal. Circumstances a few decades after the initial 
conquests not only gave the Delhi sultans independence; they also 
forced them to struggle to maintain the newly founded state without 
outside aid. Qutb al-Din Aibak, the slave general of the Ghorid rulers 
of what is now Afghanistan, became the first independent sultan of 
the new realm in 1206; less than two decades later Ghor, Ghazni, and 
the Khurasani homelands had been overwhelmed and engulfed by the 
Mongol confederacy of Genghis Khan, a horde of unknown invaders, 
seemingly invincible and as yet un-Islamicized and un-Persianized. In 
these Asian lands, as in Europe, they appeared to be a manifestation of | 
the Wrath of God. 

For the following 180 years the Sultanate of Delhi survived as the 
dominant military power of northern India. It repelled numerous and 


* Reprinted from Richard M. Eaton (ed.), India’s Islamic Traditions, 711-1750, 
Themes in Indian History Series (New Delhi: Oxford University Press, 2003), 
PP. 234-62. 
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formidable Mongol invasions from the northwest, and it expanded by 
plundering and sometimes annexing the Hindu kingdoms of the south 
and east. This was a pan-Indian realm, which at one time or another 
exercised control over an expanse of the subcontinent comparable to 
the realms of Ashoka and of the Mughal emperors in their heyday and 
only exceeded by the British colonial unification. The expansion of the 
Delhi Sultanate was only limited by the tendency, which grew stronger 
with time, for the remote areas of Muslim conquest to break away 
and form independent sultanates, and by occasional regroupings of 
Hindu resistance after the shock of the initial conquest.' Thus, Bengal, 
the Deccan, and Ma’bar (the southern Coromandel coast) were lost 
to Delhi long before the debacle of 1398. In the north, local Rajput 
dynasties, not wholly subdued, tended to recover some of their power 
and regain lost frontier territories in moments of weakness of the 
Delhi Sultanate; and the southern Deccan witnessed the emergence in 
the late fourteenth century of the new and powerful Hindu state of 
Vijayanagara. The debacle of 1398 was the invasion of Amir Timur, the 
Tamerlane of European history, who had reorganized the Central Asian 
tribal confederacies and brought them to devastate the established 
civilized economies. . 

By this time the city, or perhaps one should say the cities of Delhi, 
which were of enormous extent, were sacked.? Many of their inhabit- 
ants were taken into captivity and slavery and the surviving army of the 
- sultanate was destroyed. This event perhaps only set the seal on a rapid 
decline of the administration and of the capital city, which was already 
the scene of civil war within the gates. Through the fifteenth century 
we witness a different political scene. The provinces of Muslim con- 
quest—Bengal, Jaunpur, Gujarat, Malwa, and the Deccan—developed 
as independent sultanates. They contended among themselves for 
mastery, and consolidated the cultural and administrative traditions, 
transported from the Persian-speaking lands of eastern Islam, which 
they had inherited from the Delhi Sultanate.? 


Ct 
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THE ISLAMIC SANCTIFICATION OF THE NEW HOMELAND 


At the close of the twelfth Christian century, when the victorious army 
of Islam entered its new domain, the military camp of the invaders 
was established near a Hindu fort of moderate dimensions, in a good 
strategic situation for the consolidation of power over the conquered 
territories, and the need for symbolic legitimation and sanctification of 
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the Muslim presence in this still alien land was felt. Immediate plans 
were made and the foundations were laid for the building of a mosque’ 
and a minaret on a most ambitious scale 

There were many earlier Middle Eastern Islamic precedents for the 
appropriation, after conquest, of non-Muslim edifices or building 
materials to create mosques for Muslim worship. Here in Delhi the 
inscription at the eastern entrance of the mosque records not only the 
initiation of the project by the general in command, but also the esti- 
mated building cost of the twenty-seven Hindu and Jain temples from 
which materials had been plundered for the new structure.’ At the same 
time, the great arched screen to the prayer hall and a huge freestanding 
minaret (known today as the Qutb Minar) were begun. Hindu temple 
stonemasons and sculptors—the latter doubtless instructed to avoid 
un-Islamic figural representation—were employed to construct in stone 
a semblance of what the conquerors remembered of the brick monu- 
ments of Ghazna and Khurasan. 

The mosque of Qubbat al-Islam (‘The Pinnacle of Islam’) was also 
embellished with objects that were symbols of the domination of 
Islam in these new territories. The great fourth-century iron column 
of Chandragupta, its Hindu deity lopped off above the capital, was 
placed beneath the central arch of the mosque screen.* Later, at the 
close of the thirteenth century, large bronze idols from the conquest of 
Malwa were smashed and carried back to bury before the threshold of 
the mosque.’ 

The re-use of carved Hindu pillars and masonry set a Pattern for 
subsequent spoliations during the initial phases of conquest and 
colonization in Gujarat and the Deccan. The richness of the materials is 
only matched in the other great monument of the initial decades of the 
Delhi Sultanate, the early thirteenth century mosque at Ajmer known 
as the Arha’i din ka jhonpra. There the finely carved temple columns are 
surmounted by cusped arches, creating an even more elegant effect. 

In the early decades of the thirteenth century, the Muslim outpost at 
Ajmer confined the Chauhans and their Rajput allies from an attempt 
at the reconquest of Delhi. In the subsequent historical image of the 
Muslim colonization, there is a polarity between the Capital city and 
the perilous outpost. Ajmer is a town cradled in rocky hills, and down 
the precipitous slopes run the lines of ancient fortifications. There are 
great rocks and springs and lakes, and at the summit of the hill are 
the graves of Muslim martyrs who died in frays against the infidel.? 
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These are the picturesque and sentimental adjuncts to the legend of 
Mu‘in al-Din Chishti, called ‘the Deputy of the Prophet in India’,"° the 
Sufi shaikh whose presence is thought to guard the welfare of Muslims 
throughout the Indian subcontinent. 

A programme of mosque-building was not in itself sufficient 
to satisfy the longing for the sanctification of a land where, a single 
generation after the conquest, the Muslim population grew up in the 
shadow of the loss of the immediate homeland of their fathers. This 
need also inspired the provision made by the sultans, their great officers 
and other people of means, of stipends for those who called to prayer 
or otherwise officiated in the mosques that were being built, of qazis to 
administer Islamic law, and of ‘ulama, experts in the traditional Islamic 
sciences. | 

However, such measures provided meagre spiritual fare for a 
community of Muslim believers that came to include a growing number 
of assimiles living within a political and cultural system that was novel 
in the environment. An easier path of devotion, of mediation and 
guidance in the sometimes arid landscape of mandatory Muslim beliefs 
and observances, seemed to be at hand in a tradition of holy men, the 
tradition of the Sufis, which was introduced in the evolved state to which 
it had developed in Khurasan and elsewhere in the lands of Islam by 
the time of the creation of the Delhi Sultanate. This tradition provided 
a channel of intercession with the deity that might procure benefits 
in this world or the next, and might even lead to heights of mystical 
experience. What it certainly provided was a local Muslim identity that 
bound the newly formed community to the land where they dwelt. - 


SUFISM AS IMPORTED INTO THE DELHI SULTANATE 


In the eleventh and twelfth Christian centuries there was a vigorous 
Sufi tradition in Khurasan (the northeast of modern Iran together with 
most of modern Afghanistan). It was characterized by ‘orders’ (tariqa 
or silsila) of quite recent historical development, but the strictly linear 
chronological development propounded by J. Spencer Trimingham, 
from khangah (the hospice of a Sufi shaikh or teacher) through tariqa 
(‘path’, in this usage synonymous with silsila, ‘chain’) to taifa (‘group’— 
seldom used in this sense in Indo-Persian literature) is not found 
in Khurasan. The concept of the transmission of baraka (charisma) 
through a tariga or silsila of Sufi shaikhs is strongly held, but examples 
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of all three of Spencer Trimingham’s groupings may be found at one 
and the same time, and the structures are to some extent reversible or 
interchangeable. Moreover, claims to the inheritance of authority were 
not always accompanied by an identity of practice.” 

However, patterns of the holy life and of Sufi Organization were 


writers, describing in a Pietistic tradition the activities of Sufi shaikhs of 
the Delhi Sultanate: an uncompromising arrogance despite professions 
of humility in the advancement of Personal claims to spiritual 
eminence, and examples of the display of jalal ‘splendour’, but in 
Practice the ‘wrath’ that led to the discomfiture, misery, and often, death 


Such traits are visible among other strands of sentiment, belief, and 
practice in Indo-Persian hagiographical literature; and they also recur 
in the non-Muslim collections of biographical narratives of later date, 
modelled on the Sufi tazkiras, in the vernacular literatures of northern 
India.'* This substratum of malignance rather than benevolence, 


soldiers of the armies of the sultanate, but also to a considerable portion 
of the non-Muslim Population of the north Indian plains, Vaishnava 
- bhaktamalas, Sikh janamsakhis, and other vitae of non-Muslim men of 
religion repeat the emphasis and structure of Sufi anecdotes, Particularly 
regarding contests of superiority, magical displays, and a general lack of 
charity towards Opponents and doubters. "4 
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THE ATTRIBUTES OF A SUFI SHAIKH 


As the present writer has stated else where, a detailed study of a medieval Sufi 
Shaikh will often reveal inconsistencies of attitude, character and behaviour. 
Acceptance of a Sufi in his lifetime as a great Shaikh depended on the 
recognition that he possessed, to an impressive degree, qualities which showed 
that he was the recipient of Divine grace. The balance of these qualities in a 
single Shaikh might vary, just as a winning hand at cards may be stronger in 
some suits than in others. Descent from the Prophet, his Companions, or 
other ashraf; connection with a Sufi silsila of already established prestige; a 
reputation for strict orthodoxy; austerities sometimes of a more and sometimes 
of a less orthodox character; a mastery of Islamic doctrinal or Sufi texts, or an 
abundance of literary compositions; the working of miracles together with a 
careful avoidance of vulgar display of them; a reputation for inaccessibility 
and of dislike of human society often combined with a care for disciples and 
accepted hangers-on (as well as strangers and visitors); visible ecstasy, often of 
a Shamanistic type and often also linked to a refined sensibility to (mainly 
Persian) poetry and (to) music—all these qualities were held to be evidence of 
the especially close relations of the Shaikh with the Deity, and all contributed 
to his prestige and the winning of devotees.’ 


Notall of these attributes were wholly reconcilable with one another, 
and Sufi shaikhs were confronted with certain problems of choice in 
the lifestyles that they adopted.'® An obvious division was between 
Sufi claimants who were described as ba-shar’, whose behaviour was 
in conformity with Islamic law as they understood it, and those who 
were bi-shar’, who considered themselves in some way excused from its 
- observance.'” This was a division that increasingly came to resemble, 
among the hierarchies and the devotees of Sufi cults and shrines, the 
division between the pure and impure Hindu castes, among Indian 
Muslims between the ashraf (the ‘noble’ or perhaps we should say the 
respectable) and the ajlaf or arzal (the ‘base’).'* The ashraf are prone 
to a process of ‘Islamization’ (using this term on the analogy of M.N. 
Srinivas’s ‘Sanskritization’) in which the quest or maintenance of high 
social status leads to a stricter conformity of belief and observance of 
the propositions of Muslim doctors and jurists of the ‘classical period’ 
Such strictness can be advanced as a claim to authority on the part of 
a Sufi shaikh or a silsila of such shaikh. The last of the great Chishti 
shaikhs of the Delhi Sultanate advances the claims of the religious law 
in conjunction with his own claims to authority: 

People keep on saying that haqigat (‘Truth’, the mystical Sufi perception of God) 


is the Divine secret, but | Muhammad Husaini say that shari‘at (the observance 
of Muslim law) is the Divine secret because I have also heard talk of haqiqat 
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from Haidaris, Qalandars, Mulhids and Zindiqs; nay, | have even heard of it 


from the mouths of Jogis, of Brahmans, and of Gurus: but talk of the shari ‘at 


1 have not heard from anyone's mouth than the people of true faith and belief 
(i.e, Sunni Muslims). From this it is evident that shari‘at is the Divine secret," 


Immediately after this statement the shaikh (Saiyid Muhammad 
Gesudaraz) put forward his own claims to authority—learing and 
orthodoxy in conjunction with descent from the Prophet and his 
own rank as a Sufi shaikh: ‘There are few’ men who are at once a fagih 
(jurist), a Sufi, a Sunni, anda Saiyid. All these four qualities are present 
in me.” In addition to the symbols of authority that Saiyid Muhammad 
Gesudaraz claimed to have inherited from his predecessor in the Chishti 
order,” we may note another claim to authority as a shaikh, that God 
had preserved him to an extreme old age in order to vindicate him from 
an assertion that he was too young to have had authority transmitted to 
him at the time when he claimed that this event had occurred.” 

Somewhat distant from orthodox Islamic belief and observance is 
another well-attested source of prestige. This is poetic sensibility, which 
extended also to the music of sung or chanted verse. The popular appeal 
of this characteristic during this period usually outweighed deprecations 
from the point of view of Islamic orthodoxy. Such sensibility was shared 
by all the great Chishti shaikhs of the Delhi Sultanate, although some 
may have possessed it in greater measure than others,?3 and we lack 
detailed information in the case of the founder of the lineage in India. 
The second shaikh of the silsila there, Qutb al-Din Bakhtyar Kaki, is 
alleged to have expired after four days of violent ecstasy at the recital of 
a Persian bait (couplet): 
kushtagan-i khanjar-i taslim-ra 
har zaman az ghaib jan-i digar ast. 


‘For those slain by the dagger of belief 
Every time from the Unseen there is new life’? 


This event is said to have occurred in 1235. Down to the twentieth 
century there have been attested examples of death in ecstasy at sama’ 
or audition parties. In the Persian-speaking world of the medieval pe- 
tiod, the connections between poetic sensibility and Sufism are almost 
inseparable. The verse of the greatest of Persian poets, Sa’di and Hafiz, 
as well as that of many of their predecessors, contemporaries and suc- 
cessors, would often have been unintelligible without some knowledge 
of Sufi concepts and practice. Even when the poet himself had worldly 
connections and employment, and did not live the life of a Sufi shaikh 
or whole-time disciple, he had strong claims to admission to their 
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companionship. This was the case of Amir Khusrau (1253~1325), the 
greatest of the Indo-Persian poets, who was an intimate companion of 
Shaikh Nizam al-Din of Delhi; and of his rival Amir Hasan, author ofa 
record of the conversations of the same shaikh.”* 

As suggested above, the hand of cards held by different Sufi sheikhs in 
their bids for allegiance would be stronger in some suits than others. The 
hagiographies composed by their followers are likely to resort to myth 
and invention in order to explain away potential deficiences or weak 
suits. The Chishti shaikhs in India were mostly unable or unwilling to 
travel beyond the territories of the Delhi Sultanate, although subsequent 
sources credited them with wider ranges of travel.?° By the end of the 
thirteenth century, conditions of travel to the central lands of Islam had 
become easier as a result of the diminution of the ferocity of Mongol 
attacks and the annexation of Gujarat. Explanations might therefore be 
sought as to why a major shaikh like Nizam al-Din had not performed 
the Muslim duty of haj, pilgrimage to the Holy Places of Mecca and 
Medina. An explanation current within decades of his death is that a 
camel used to arrive at his khanqah on Friday eve, to transport him 
through the air to Mecca, where he was observed at the congregational 
prayers by a trustworthy witness.?” The same story is told in another 
fourteenth-century source about a less reputable contemporary of 
Nizam al-Din, the majzub or madman Khwaja Gurg, and the identical 
story or close analogues are related about other Sufi figures down to 
the present day.”* 


BELIEF IN THE MIRACULOUS AND SUPERNATURAL 


Modern writers, when they make use of the hagiographical literature 
of the Delhi Sultanate as historical evidence, often ignore and pass 
over in silence frequent mentions of the appearance of supernatural 
beings and narratives of the exercise of supernatural powers. In a dated 
and unquestionably authentic narrative of individual conversations of 
the great Shaikh Nizam al-Din, we find a succession of anecdotes of a 
preacher in a mosque who was so transported by his own eloquence 
that he flew away from the pulpit (mimbar) to a neighbouring wall,” 
of meetings in deserted places with Khwaja Khizr, who has everlasting 
life;° and of various ‘fairy people’—of the abdals who physically fly 
above the territories that they protect from harm,” of a holy man circling 
around the vault of the chief mosque at Delhi through the night till the 
dawn,?? and of the mardan-i-ghaib, ‘men of the Unseen’ who appear 
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and disappear, and sometimes call away a mortal to join them.>} Shaikh 
Nizam al-Din and his successor at Delhi, Shaikh Nasir al-Din Mahmud, 
shared these folk-beliefs with their followers. 

A strong, often crude, belief in the miraculous pervaded all sections 
of society, including the learned and the powerful. Karamat (‘graces’, 


in fact miracles) were proofs to the devotees of a Sufi shaikh that he - 


had attained to the status that they attributed to him. The shaikh’s 
interventions in the ordinary course of nature (kharq-i ‘adat) extended 
from the trifling affairs of individuals, to whom they supplied amulets,34 
to an influence over major political events. In the opinion of their 
followers, they held powers for the making and unmaking of kings and 
kingdoms.*5 


THE TERRITORIAL WILAYAT OF THE SHAIKH 


The Kashf-al-mahjub of ‘Ali Hujwiri, written at Lahore before the 
beginning of our period, provides a theoretical basis for this large 
assumption of supernatural powers: 

God has saints (awtiya, pl. of wali) whom he has especially distinguished by his 
friendship and whom He has chosen to be the governors of His kingdom [...] 
He has made the saints the governors of the universe ... Through the blessing of 
their advent the rains fall from heaven and through the purity of their lives the 
plants spring up from the earth and through their spiritual influence Muslims 
gain victories over unbelievers .,.> 


Above the authority of mundane rulers there is ordained a hierarchy 
of those with supernatural powers, perpetually watchful over the welfare 
of all the regions of the world. The lowest rank of these, the abdals 
(‘substitutes’) are also walis (‘friends [of God]’); through the Arabic 
trilateral root walia, a conceit is pursued and elaborated, identifying 
walaya or wilaya (Divine friendship’) with wilaya (Persian wilayat, 
‘governance’), which comes to be used for spiritual jurisdiction over a 
specific territory.*” 

Such claims to the wilayat of a specific territory were actively and 
vigorously pursued by shaikhs in Khurasan in the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries, and the concept is very common in fourteenth-century and 
later Indian Sufi literature. In the Delhi Sultanate this notion of the 
territorial wilayat of a Shaikh led, at the beginning of the fourteenth 
century, to the common identification of Shaikh Nizam-al-Din of 
the Chishti silsila with the well-being and fortunes of the capital city 
of Delhi and the realm over which it held sway. In his lifetime, the 
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question arose in people’s minds whether such wilayat was personal, 
or had passed away at his death. A quarter of a century after this, the 
poet ‘Isami, writing in the new secessionist Muslim state of the Deccan, 
maintained that power and prosperity passed away from Delhi at 
Nizam al-Din’s death: 


He was one of the friends of God 

Through whom the realm of Hindostan was maintained. 
First that man of wise dominion 

Set out from Delhi to another kingdom (the next world); 
After this that city and country were ruined; 

Discord prevailed in that realm. ** 


With this concept of territorial jurisdiction, it was difficult for a 
locally established shaikh to tolerate the presence of another shaikh 
of powerful charisma in his vicinity. Baha al-Din Zakariya at Multan, 
we are told, laid out the shoes of the Chishti Shaikh Qutb al-Din 
Bakhtiyar, indicating that he should set out towards Delhi.*? Nizam al- 
Din mentions that his predecessor Farid al-Din considered that his own 
wilayat extended a certain distance from Ajodhan towards Multan, and 
was replaced at that frontier by that of Shaikh Baha al-Din Zakariya. He 
himself could give protection to a traveller only up to that frontier.“ 

The dominance of Nizam al-Din at this place and moment of time, 
in Delhi at the apogee of the power of the Sultanate, has permanently 
affected the historical consciousness of Muslims of the subcontinent 
and has furthered the notion of a special position of the Chishti silsila 
in the establishment of the enduring Muslim presence in India. Yet this 
local preeminence was not achieved without struggle and rivalry, nor 
was it unquestioned in its day by those who put forward rival claims 
to authority—representatives of other Sufi lineages, upholders of 
Muslim law and traditional sciences, and the sultans themselves, who 
held material sway over the territories whose spiritual jurisdiction was 
assigned in popular estimation to the shaikh. | 


CONFLICT AND ACCOMMODATION WITHIN THE SILSILAS 


The rivalry between the Suhrawardi silsila, with its centre of power in 
Multan, and the Chishtis, influential in Delhi and the lands of the new 
conquests, was conducted amicably, possibly because all the Chishti 
shaikhs in India used manuals of Sufi practice, such as the ‘Awarif al- 
ma’arif, which had been compiled or transmitted in the Suhrawardi 
environment. By contrast, no early hagiographical work regarding the 
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lives of the great Suhrawardi shaikhs of Multan entered the mainstream 
of the hagiographical tradition; and no such work is accessible to us. In 
consequence, we are exclusively dependent on sources which present 
the Chishti view of the relations that obtained between the two silsilas. 

The Chishti sources emphasize the virtue of the rule of poverty (faqr) 
as practised by the shaikhs of the order, who did not accept land-grants 
which would have yielded an assured income, and distributed before 
nightfall the futuhat (offerings) that were presented to them. This is 
contrasted with the accumulation of wealth and property by Baha al- 
Din Zakariya and his successors at Multan.*! Early in the thirteenth 
century a khalifa (deputy) of Mu‘in al-Din Chishti at Ajmer, Hamid 
al-Din Suwali of Nagaur, in Rajasthan, sent epistles to Baha al-Din 
Zakariya criticizing his departure from the Sufi rule of faqr.*? Yet during 
the same period a Suhrawardi khalifa, also called Qazi Hamid al-Din 
Nagauri, was on terms of intimacy with the other Chishti khalifa of 
Mu’‘in al-Din at Delhi. Qutb al-Din Bakhtyar Kaki, enthusiastically 
Participating with him in sama’ (listening to music).*? Neither of these 
two shaikhs maintained a khangah (hospice). The considerably later 
sources possibly exaggerate the extent of the influence of Qutb al-Din 
and Qazi Hamid al-Din upon the pious Sultan Shams al-Din Itutmish 


the Suhrawardi shaikhs were on the same side, and their main opponent 
was the Shaikh al-Islam, Najm al-Din Kubra. Our Chishti sources record 
that he received appropriate retribution for his attempt to humiliate 
Jalal al-Din Tabrizi. The latter, sitting by the banks of a river, saw by 
clairvoyance the death of Najm al-Din Kubra. He invited those present 
to participate in funeral prayers, remarking: ‘If the Shaikh al-Islam sent 
me out of Dehli, my shaikh sent him out of the world.45 

By the early fourteenth century, when the influence of N izam al-Din 
in Delhi was at its height and he had established a considerable khanqah 
there, Rukn al-Din, grandson of Baha al-Din Zakariya, came on a visit 


one another. When Rukn al-Din was received by Nizam al-Din, he was 
Presented with a silken purse through which the glitter of the red-gold 
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coins could be seen, a detail that sheds a curious light on the actual 
practice of faqr and the distribution of futuhat at the khanqah at this 
period. Rukn al-Din disclaimed any intention of setting up his own 
khalifa in rivalry to Nizam al-Din in the capital city, even though (or 
perhaps because) this was the suggestion of the reigning sultan. At the 
death of Nizam al-Din, Rukn al-Din himself led the funeral prayers.*° 

There is a real contrast between earlier Chishti and Suhrawardi prac- 
tice in the matter of the acceptance of land-grants and the accumulation 
of treasure, even if the difference has been exaggerated by the Chishti 
sources. This difference of practice may have been dictated by the dif- 
fering political conditions that prevailed at Multan, when compared to 
Delhi and the inner territories of the Delhi Sultanate. Multan was in an 
exposed position on the insecure western frontier. It was at different 
times under the control of the Delhi Sultans and of the Chaghatayid 
Mongols of Transoxania, or of provincial satraps serving both sides. 
To maintain the Suhrawardi khanqah through periods of adversity 
required a prudent conservation of resources. This suggestion is sup- 
ported by the fortress-like site of the khanqah at Multan, on an ancient 
inhabited site on the crest of one of the two hills (possibly ‘tells’) of 
Multan; and by the mediatory political roles that were played by the 
Suhrawardi shaikhs acting on behalf of the inhabitants of Multan.*’ 
Similar circumstances may have dictated the abandonment in the four- 
teenth century of the rule against the acceptance of land-grants at the 
border Chishti khangah of Ajodhan (Pakpattan).** 

The amicable relations that existed between the Chishtis and 
Suhrawardis contrast with those of which we have fragmentary record 
between the Chishti shaikhs in the capital city and a group of successors 
of the Khwarazmian Shaikh Najm al-Din Kubra (d. 1221), who later 
became known as the Firdausi silsila. As his name suggests, the Shaikh 
al-Islam Najm al-Din Kubra belonged to this group. In a Firdausi source 
he is predictably described as mard-i buzurg sahib-i-wilayat (‘a holy man, 
possessor of wilayat'). The same source sharply criticizes Qutb al-Din 
Bakhtyar for the hold he had acquired over the population of Delhi by 
the display of miraculous powers.” 

The hostility that existed between the Chishtis and the Firdausis is 
well illustrated by an unpleasant incident that occurred in the early 
fourteenth century. This is worthy of extended notice, both as an example 
of the attribution of not wholly beneficent supernatural powers to Sufi 
shaikhs, and as a demonstration of the tendency, even when there 
are two accounts written within the same hagiographical tradition by 
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Partisans of the same shaikhs, for a conflict either of memory or of 
veracity to occur. 

The anecdote occurs in its simpler form in the Siyar-al-auliya, 
although this is the later of the two nearly contemporary sources: 
The writer of these words (has heard) that Shaikh Rukn al-Din, who was not 
too sincerely attached to (Nizam al-Din), had come outside the city and also 
made a residence on the banks of the river Jamuna at the limit of Kilokhri; and 
had set up as a Shaikh (i.e. he had set up a khangqah, deliberately not called such 
by our source, in proximity and rivalry to that of Nizam al-Din). His sons were 
adolescent and his murids were impertinent towards the servants of Nizam al-Din 


ablutions; but as soon as they went into the water they were instantly drowned, 
The author (Amir Khwurd) has heard this story from his uncle [ ...] Saiyid 
Husain, ° 


galandars) had insistently demanded a comb from Farid-al-Din. Just as 


In the continuation of the anecdote that Nizam al-Din was telling 
when their conduct was reported to him, the darwish finally stated 
that barakat would accrue from the gift of the comb, but Farid al-Din 
terminated the interview by saying: ‘We have sent that barakat down the 
river (an barakat-ra dar ab ravan kardim)!’ The darwish was a traveller 
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and he came to a river near the settlement (of Ajodhan), which was 
fordable. He went into the river to perform his ablutions and vanished 
from sight. 

According to Nasir al-Din Mahmud’s relation, which is recorded 
in the Khair al-majalis, after Nizam al-Din had finished telling this 
anecdote: 


There immediately arose from the direction of Kilokhri a clamour that. the sons 
of ‘Imad Firdausi had drowned. The question was asked how they had drowned. 
The reply was that they had come from the khanqah of the Tusis. In a boat they 
had passed below the khangah of the Shaikh (Nizam al-Din) and had arrived at 
Kilokhri. The langar (charitable kitchen) of Maulana ‘Imad Firdausi was there. 
They had got out of their boat and had taken off their clothes and gone into the 
water to wash their bodies. One brother had begun to drown and called out to 
the other: 


‘Take hold of my hand!’ 


He grasped his hand, but could not come up. At this time the water flowed 
strongly and both were drowned. The cry rose that both the shaikhzadas (sons 
of ‘Imad) had been drowned in the river, until in time this news reached the 
Shaikh (Nizam al-Din). 


It was then ascertained that these were the two sons who had abused 
Nizam al-Din at the celebration of the Tusis, and that the drowning 
had occurred just at the time when Nizam al-Din was telling the story 
of the darwish who had vanished (or drowned) in the river after Farid 
al-Din’s parting remark. The compiler of the Khair al-majalis, Hamid 
Qalandar, concludes his record with ‘a cheer for the miracles of miracles 
in miracles’ of Farid al-Din and Nizam al-Din.* 

It is obvious that both these accounts describe the same incident, 
and they have certain details in common. One account is an immediate 
record from apparently first-hand testimony, while the other purports 
to be the version of the compiler’s uncle, who told him about an 
event witnessed by the compiler’s father. Apart from the variation in 
the name of the Firdausi Shaikh (‘imad and rukn both meaning ‘pillar’ 
and therefore easily confused), they have totally different accounts of 
how Nizam al-Din was occupied and what he said at the time of the 
drowning. The second anecdote from the Khair al-majalis is of more 
elaborate structure, implying Nizam al-Din’s foreknowledge that the 
news of the misconduct of the Firdausi shaikh’s sons was about to be 
brought to him; and it makes clear that the fate that was about to befall 
them would resemble that which had befallen someone who had been 
equally disrespectful to Nizam al-Din’s own pir. 
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A hagiographer of the Firdausi silsila, writing only a few decades later, 
was familiar with both these sources, which he cites on other occasions. 
He only refers obliquely to the incident, but his statement is indicative 
of the hostility between the silsilas: 


The Shaikhs of the age were envious of (Rukn al-Din Firdausi’s) upbringing and 
tariga. Shaikh Nizam al-Din was too pure to show malevolence, but malevolence 
was characteristic of his murids and devotees. They were watching for calamities 
and accidents. If anything of temporal misfortunes befell Khwaja Rukn al-Din, 


It is well known that all the people of Delhi were devoted to Shaikh Nizam 
al-Din. They all dared to wish harm to Khwaja Rukn al-Din.* - 


The Firdausis, with their enduring tradition of hostility to the 
Chishtis, appear to have achieved little success in the capital city of 
Delhi, but in the middle of the fourteenth century, their influence was 
established in Bihar through the activities and writings of Sharaf al- 
Din Ahmad bin Yahya of Maner. Paradoxically, this success may be a 
consequence of their failure in Delhi. 

The hagiographical tradition of the Firdausis is embodied in the 
tazkira Managqib al-asfiya. This was written shortly after the sack of 
Delhi in 1398, and in it there are signs of an enduring tradition of 
hostility to those in power in the capital city. The establisher of the 
silsila in eastern India had initially been the pupil of Maulana Ashraf 
al-Din Tawwama. Regarding him we are told that ‘in the days when the 
country of Bengal was subject to the King of Dehli’, the ruler, who is 
not named, had exiled Ashraf al-Din to Sunargaon, because ‘from the 
excess of the obedience of the population (to him), the King feared 
that he might seize the realm’ After a stay with Ashraf al-Din Tawwama 
at Sunargaon, Sharaf al-Din went to Delhi, where he observed the 
Shaikh of the time with deprecation. ‘If this is Shaikhhood, then I am 
a Shaikh!’ He attended upon Nizam al-Din, who did not accept him as 
a disciple, but tumed him away with a courteous phrase and a leaf of 
tambul (betel). However, when he appeared before Khwaja Najib al-Din 
Firdausi (khalifa of Rukn al-Din) he felt an awe (dahshat) which he had 
not felt before Nizam al-Din, and he became his murid.53 

The links of the silsila, at the time when it spread in Bihar, with the 
capital city were further embittered by an incident that occurred late in 
the reign of Firuz Shah Tughlug (r. 1351-88) and not long before the 
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death of Sharaf al-Din (d. 1381). Two of the shaikh’s followers, Anmad 
Bihari and ‘Izz Kakawi, one described as mad (diwana) and both at the 
wilder end of the Sufi spectrum, went to Delhi, where their ‘open words 
about the mysteries of Union’ were heard by the people of Delhi, who 
accused them before the sultan. The sultan held an inquest (mahzar) 
with all the notables of the city, and the poor wretches (miskinan) were 
put to death. ‘There were many shaikhs of [the Chishti] tariga; not one 
of them by a defence of madness or the like of this caused them to be 
spared.*4 

The (possibly spurious) apologia of the sultan has a sharply differing 
account of ‘a group [...] who made murids and spoke words of kufr 
(infidelity). The leader of those who had gone astray was called Ahmad 
Bihari, and a faction from Bihar called him God (khuda) ... One of his 
disciples said, “In Delhi God has arisen!” 

When the news of the two executions reached Sharaf al-Din, we are 
told that he remarked (with predictable consequences) that ‘it would be 
strange if the city should continue to flourish, where the blood of such 
as these had been spilt!’ These words reached the sultan, who once more 
called together the ‘ulama and notables and was persuaded by them to 
despatch a farman summoning the shaikh to Delhi. He was persuaded 
to rescind the order when he found that the noted Suhrawardi shaikh 
who was then visiting Delhi, Saiyid Jalal al-Din Bukhari (‘Makhdum-i 
jahanian’) had been in retreat reading the epistles (maktubat) that 
Sharaf al-Din had sent to him.°** . 


PRECEPT AND PRACTICE AMONG SUFI SHAIKHS 


In this period there was an unavoidable conflict between professed 
aims and necessary practice in the pursuit of the role of a great shaikh. 
This is visible in the hagiographical literature, and thrown into sharper 
relief if other evidence is taken into consideration. The Chishti shaikhs 
were committed to a lifestyle of personal austerities, poverty, or even 
deliberate indebtedness, inaccessibility, avoidance of cities, and of 
contact with worldly people—and especially of avoidance of contact 
with the rich and the powerful, and to the concealment of karamat (mi- 
raculous powers). Their charisma largely derived from the widespread 
conviction that they possessed these qualities, but for this charisma to 
be recognized they had often to proceed in exactly the opposite way. 
Prestige also depended on the ability to construct, extend, and organ- 
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ize a khanqah; to feed, accommodate, and attend to the material and 
spiritual needs of disciples and often numerous dependents; and to 
accommodate travellers according to Muslim precept and the expecta- 
tions of hospitality. The principal means to Support such necessarily 
extensive establishments were likely to be offerings from the wealthy 
and powerful, sometimes by a system of monasterial labour. Such 
offerings implied the accessibility of the khanqah and of the shaikh 
himself, contrary to the ideal of inaccessibility and avoidance of worldly 
contacts. 

The fond descriptions of Farid al-Din’s khangah at Ajodhan, which 
Passed from the record of Nizam al-Din’s conversations into later 
hagiographical literature, embody many memorable and striking 
circumstantial details—the shaikh and his disciples going out to gather 
firewood and unappetizing fruits of the jungle, Farid’s own mother 
eaten by a wild beast a short distance away from the road, female 
descendants of the Prophet washing the soiled clothes of the disciples 
who had walked the long way to Ajodhan, the thatched huts and the: 
rustic fare—all the details and anecdotes in this vein suggest'a remote 
idyll of rural simplicity and holy poverty.*” Nevertheless the khangah 
lay on a major route between the populous cities of Delhi and Multan 
along which trade and travellers constantly passed. It had a stable for 
the horses, and it stands, like the Suhrawardi khangah at Multan, in 
a commanding position at the height of what is probably an ancient 
‘tell’, dominating the small walled town, *8 

According to the hagiographical tradition, in the early days after 
the foundation of the khangah, Farid al-Din was visited here by 
Ulugh Khan, the future Sultan Balban, who was then in command of 
the western marches of the Delhi Sultanate.” An offer of a grant of 
villages was rejected by Farid, but in the following century such grants 
appear to have been accepted from the Tughluq sultans of Delhi by his 
descendants. Ibn Battuta remarked that the town of Ajodhan belonged 
to the shaikh. Himself a traveller of high social status, he commented 
unfavourably on the manners and artogance of the incumbent shaikh, 
who was in fact a grandson of Farid.* 

_ There is the same visible conflict between precept and practice in the 
location and organization of the khangah of Nizam al-Din, located in 
the area ofsouthern New Delhi, today known as ‘Hazrat Nizamuddin’ If, 
as is claimed by the hagiographic sources, the khangah was established 
on this site in order that the shaikh might reside there free from the 
distractions of urban life, it was also conveniently accessible from the 
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city or denser urban areas of Delhi, a suburb to which all classes of 
people could throng. 

Those who did resort to the khanqah included the ill-fated royal 
princes, Shadi Khan and Khizr Khan, sons of Sultan ‘Ala al-Din Khalji. 
They are stated to have built the jama‘at-khana, a building that served 
both as communal residence hall and as a mosque. On its roof, the 
shaikh spent a part of his time (as mentioned in an anecdote quoted 
above). If it is the present building, which stylistically can hardly date 
from later than the early fourteenth century, this is one of the grandest 
of the red sandstone monuments of its period in Delhi.*? Many court 
officials as well as humbler members of the urban population came to 
profess their devotion at the khanqah; and it was a centre of the literary 
life of the capital. One has an uneasy impression that ‘everyone who 
was anyone’, despite the shaikh’s professed desire for solitude, came to 
Nizam al-Din’s khanqah and were received with courtesies appropriate 
to his station in life. The exception was the reigning monarch, the 
sultan. 

At an earlier stage in the establishment of the Chishti silsila in Delhi, 
meetings took place between Qutb al-Din Bakhtyar and the pious Sultan 
Iitutmish.* The events that had led to the execution of Sidi Muwallih, as 
well as the ascendancy and recognition that Nizam al-Din had achieved, 
necessitated a careful proclamation by the shaikh of his freedom from 
worldly ties and of his lack of concern with the administration of the 
sultanate. Total avoidance of either attendance upon the sultan at 
his court or of the reception of the sultan at the khanqah prevented a 
potentially disastrous confrontation of incompatible claims to secular - 
and spiritual governance over the same territory: 

In every realm although there is a ruler (amir). 

He is under the protection of a fagir; 

Although the rulers may be at the head of the kingdom, 

The fairs are the drinkers (averters) of disaster of the kingdom.* 

Confrontations between Nizam al-Din and the ruler were narrowly 
averted in the reigns of each of the three Khalji sultans (1290-1320). 
The appparent subjection of the shaikh by Sultan Ghiyas al-Din 
Tughluq terminated with the death of both figures within months of 
one another in 1325.%’ The coercion of Sufi shaikhs by Muhammad bin 
Tughluq (r. 1325-51) was a part of the developing feud of the sultan 
with the majority of the educated and possessing classes of his capital 
city and realm. Just as he sought to employ foreigners and ‘new 
men’ in high administrative posts, he found an external! legitimation 
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of his authority in the mandate of the ‘Abbasid Caliph in Egypt. In 
the Sufi hagiographical tradition, Amir Khwurd explains his death, 
on the distant campaign of Thattha, as a consequence of his having 
summoned Nizam al-Din’s khalifa Nasir al-Din Mahmud from Delhi 
to join him, and of not having treated him as he should have done — 
(ka-mahaqquhu).© Sultan Firuz Shah Tughlug (r. 1351-88) sought the 
approval of a number of Sufi shaikhs;”° and the death of Nasir al-Din 
Mahmud in 1356 left the capital city without any shaikh exercising a 
predominant authority. A composition of a follower of Nasir al-Din 
Mahmud in the last decade of the century reveals strong hostility to 
the sultan and his court.” In the fifteenth century, conflicts of authority 
between sultans and Sufi shaikhs were to recur in the Deccan and in 
Gujarat.” 


THE RISE TO PRE-EMINENCE OF THE CHISHTI SHAIKHS 


How is it that the Chishtis, from a relatively obscure lineage outside 
India, attained their position of dominance in the Dethi Sultanate, 
which has in turn led to their legends, their tombs, and shrines 
exercising so great an influence on the historical imagination of South 
Asian Muslims for several centuries down to the present day? 

Answers to such historical questions are necessarily personal as- 
sessments, which are not susceptible to proof. The decisive factor, I 
suggest, is neither the abundance and variety of the qualities that con- 
tributed to the charisma of a great shaikh, nor the number of devotees 
in their lifetimes. The historical advantage that the Chishtis in India 
have possessed is rather that of ascendancy at a particular moment in 
the development of the capital city of a great kingdom, whose literary, 
cultural, and institutional traditions spread to the farthest areas of the 
subcontinent. At that moment the ideologues and the writers (some of 
whose works were transmitted to posterity) recognized a pre-eminence 
of charisma in a particular shaikh and embodied that opinion in their 
literary records. 

This occurred around the first decade of the fourteenth century, 
when the two principal Persian poets of their time and place, Amir 
Khusrau and Amir Hasan, expressed allegiance to Nizam al-Din, and 
were joined by their younger contemporary, the historian of the Delhi 
Sultanate, Ziya al-Din Barani.”? In this context the importance of Amir 
Hasan was not as a poet, though his poetry was esteemed and read by 
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posterity, but as the author of a valuable and striking historical record 
of the conversations of Nizam al-Din. 

This record, the Fawa’id al-fu'ad, was begun in 1308 and finished 
nearly fourteen years later. Like Barani’s history, the Ta’rikh-i Ferozshahi, 
it was evidently circulated in parts before the whole was completed.” 
It enjoyed contemporary popularity and was in demand in the capital 
city. 

According to the historian Barani, a furore of piety was inspired 
in the capital city by the presence of Nizam al-Din during the reign 
of Sultan ‘Ala al-Din Khalji. This was expressed in the performance 
of obligatory and supererogatory prayers and fasts, and in demands 
for works of Muslim learning and manuals of Sufi instruction, the 
Ihya’ al-ulum, Qut al-qulub, ‘Awarif al-ma'arif and others; and also for 
copies of Amir Hasan’s Fawa'id al-fu'ad.”> One may suspect that only 
the last work was perused with understanding and enthusiasm. A 
further testimony to the popularity of this work is that it inspired a 
whole series of fabricated malfuzat (recorded conversations) of Nizam 
al-Din’s predecessors in the Chishti silsila.’* By internal evidence and 
references, as well as traces of their influence on the genuine collections 
of malfuzat and tazkiras of the second half of the fourteeenth century, 
these fabrications were produced in Delhi in imitation of the Fawa'id 
al-fu‘ad, probably in response to the immediate popular demand which 
that work had created. The fabrications were filled with even more 
incredible anecdotes than those found in the genuine hagiographical 
works and with examples of even cruder popular levels of superstition. 
They were not generally recognized as spurious (as they so obviously 
are), and they were copied and lithographed until modern times. To 
this day, Urdu translations of them are sold at Sufi festivals and in 
ordinary bookshops. 

The contemporary popularity of Amir Hasan’s work had therefore 
brought into being a corpus of literature which, however trivial or 
worthless the contents, continued to circulate as evidence of the singular 
importance of the Chishti shaikhs in general and of Nizam al-Din in 
particular. This advantage was denied to shaikhs of rival silsilas. The 
literary contributions of Amir Khusrau and of Ziya al-Din Barani to the 
pre-eminence of Nizam al-Din were of different kinds. 

Amir Khusrau has remained from his own day through subsequent 
centuries the most famous and widely read of the Persian poets of 
India. His masnawis, or longer narrative or didactic poems, following 
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the model of those of Nizami of Ganja, usually contain a section 
devoted to the praise of a Sufi pir following the praise of the Prophet 
and preceding the poet's submission to the reigning sultan. In Amir 
Khusrau’s case the pir is Nizam al-Din, sometimes with a mention of 
his predecessors Qutb al-Din and Farid al-Din,7” Thus every reader of , 
Amir Khusrau’s masnawis, whether in his own day or later, was made 
familiar with the spiritual gifts of Nizam al-Din. No other Indian Sufi 
shaikh possessed a comparable panegyrist. 

The allegiance of the historian Barani had a simiiar effect. The Delhi 
Sultanate was, as we have suggested, a key period in the development 
of Indo-Muslim culture. The historical record for a large portion of 
the period, from the mid-thirteenth to the mid-fourteenth century, is 
more dependent upon Barani’s narrative than upon any other source. 
Even when the testimony of this somewhat devious recorder is suspect, 
subsequent historians whether they wrote in Persian in the sixteenth 
century or are writing in English at the present day, must reproduce, 
even when they question, Barani’s assertions. In this case Barani testi- 
fies to the unique Position of Nizam al-Din in the religious life of the 
capital and the sultanate,?* Once again, no rival shaikh hada compara- 
ble publicist as disciple. 

From the late period of his life, when Nizam al-Din had founded his 
hospice and was receiving the allegiance and offerings of a large body 
of supporters in the royal court and the city, one may project the story 
of the rise of the silsila backwards. Nizam al-Din had the advantage of 
a scholarly education before he enrolled as a disciple of Farid. He was 
also a saiyid and he was brought up in Badaon, one of the principal 
subsidiary Muslim settlements of the Doab after the main conquest of 
1192. He had strong claims to have inherited the mantle of Farid al-Din 
(d. 1265) many decades before he set up his khangah.”? 

Farid al-Din is a key figure in the rise of the Chishti silsila, and 
Nizam al-Din could not have achieved his ascendancy without his 
Precursory activities. A detailed picture of his Personality emerges 
from the numerous anecdotes that Nizam al-Din related about him. 
He was the offspring of a line of Muslim ‘alims, previously connected 
with the Ghaznawid and Chorid rulers of Khurasan, but long settled in 
the Punjab. He had a formal Islamic education, and from adolescence 
displayed a mania for austerities, as well as an abundance of human 
and poetic sensibilities. After receiving his licence from Qutb al-Din, 
having acquired some reputation in the capital, and after'an intervening 
period at Hansi, he set up his khangah at Ajodhan, situated, as we have 
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seen, ON a major route between Delhi and Multan.®° Reports of the 
personality of the shaikh and of the ideal poverty of the hospice were 
carried by travellers; they served to spread and enhance the reputation 
of the silsila, and to emphasize its connection with the still fragile power 
of the Delhi Sultanate." When Nizam al-Din received his leave from 
Farid al-Din and finally moved back from Ajodhan to Delhi, there must 
have been many in the metropolitan population who looked forward 
to a time when he might establish his own hospice. 

The personalities of the predecessors of Farid al-Din are less well 
remembered in a mere handful of anecdotes in the Fawa’id al-fu'ad and 
the Siyar al-auliya. Qutb al-Din’s ecstatic sensibilities, his practice of 
sama’, and his manner of death entered popular folk-memory. He was 
evidently held in some esteem by the pious Sultan IItutmish, and the 
hostile Firdausi tradition maintains that he had an equivocal reputation 
for the display of karamat (abnormal powers).*? Possibly his utterance 
expressing where he wished to be buried at Delhi had some part in 
strengthening popular faith in the connection of the silsila with the 
capital.*® Subsequently the presence of his grave as a place of pilgrimage 
strengthened this link.®* 

The historical facts that can be established regarding Mu’in al-Din 
are few indeed. ‘He emerges from the clouds of legend as an obscure 
darwish: either contemporary writers were ignorant of his existence, 
or they found little in it to interest them/* Yet for the legend of the 
‘Chishtis, the presence of this lineal predecessor in Ajmer in the first 
days of the Muslim conquest was a powerful link with the destinies of 
the Muslim community on Indian soil. . 

We have noted the need of the newly established, part immigrant, 
part convert or assimile population of the sultanate of Delhi, for a 
Muslim sanctification of their land. The Chishti shaikhs appealed, and 
their shrines continue to appeal, to Indian Muslims in search of a sanc- 
tification of their native land. Ail of the great Chishti shaikhs of Delhi, 
including Saiyid Muhammad Gesudaraz (who at one point boasted of 
a connection with Delhi extending back twelve generations) were of 
ashraf Muslim families established in the subcontinent from the early 
days of the conquest of Delhi or from the earlier Muslim conquests of 
the Punjab.®° Their graves stood as symbols of their presence, and they 
were observers of the practice of ziyarat—-visiting the graves of the pious 
dead—even when, as we have noted, their deficiency in performing hajj 
to Arabia was a matter of concern for their hagiographers.*’ 
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FROM LIVING SHAIKHS TO TOMB-CULTS: 
THE GROWTH OF THE LEGEND OF MU“IN AL-DIN AT AJMER 


With the decay and eclipse of the Delhi Sultanate in northern India, 
the power and prestige of living Chishti shaikhs came to an end, and, 
representatives of lineages at Delhi ceased to exercise a wide charisma, | 
Later Chishti shaikhs who sometimes resided at Delhi—’Abd al-Qud- 
dus of the Chishti Sabiri line in the early sixteenth century, Shah Kalim 
Allah in the revived seventeenth-century capital of Shahjahanabad, and 
Maulana Fakhr al-Din at Mehrauli at the end of the eighteenth centu- 
ty—were all incomers from distant areas.®® At Pakpattan (Ajodhan) the 
numerous descendants of Shaikh Farid al-Din came to exercise leader- 
ship over the rural tribes of that area of the Punjab.® In the Deccan 
Saiyid Muhammad Gesudaraz founded a powerful Chishti wilayat, part 
of the appeal of which lay in the historical connection of the immigrant 
Deccani Muslims, their language and culture, with the expansion and 
eclipse of the Delhi Sultanate. This was a second cycle of expansion fol- 
lowed by loss of the original homeland, like that which had overtaken 
the Delhi Sultanate after its foundation in the early thirteenth century. 
The image of the activities of the earlier Chishti shaikhs remained 
potent, even when shaikhs from other silsilas, often staking their 
claims on different sources of prestige (one of which was that they were 
but newly arrived in India from the older and holier lands of Islam) 
established networks of influence in the subcontinent in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries. Delhi in the early sixteenth century was thinly 
populated. It was considered a city of the hallowed dead, in which holy 
men would assemble and hold discourse on successive days of the week 
at different sanctified places.” The Lodi sultans of Delhi, although they 
held court at Agra, were buried in royal tombs close to the hospice of 
Nizam al-Din.” The alien conqueror Babur, when he took possession 
of the city in 1526, in the course of a day's sightseeing visited the tombs 
of two of the three great Chishti shaikhs buried there, Qutb al-Din 
Bakhtiyar and Nizam al-Din.” 
Among the tombs of the early Chishti shaikhs, that of the founder 
of the lineage in India, Mu’in al-Din Chishti at Ajmer, had the greatest 
potential appeal. Although little was remembered about his activities 
and possibly less committed to writing during the fourteenth century, 
his burial-place provided an appropriate mythopoeic setting for the 
greatest tomb-cult of Indian Muslims. in the later fourteenth century, 
Amir Khwurd briefly adumbrated the development of the territorial 
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legend of Mu’‘in al-Din. The Muslim presence in India itself is listed as 
a karamat (‘miracle’, ‘grace’) of Mu‘in al-Din. The land of Hindustan 
was a country, the whole of which as far as the sunrise was (full of) 
unbelief, idols and idol worship, and its disobedient people were 
polytheists who bowed down before stones and clods, beasts and 
cattle and their excrement. ‘By the arrival of the blessed footsteps of 
“that Sun of the People of Belief [...] the darkness of this land was 
illuminated by Islam [...]. Whoever will become a Musalman in this 
land, enduring to the Day of Resurrection, as well as their offspring 
as they are engendered who will be Musalmans; and those who will 
be brought from infidel territory (dar-i harb) to the land of Islam (i.e. 
slaves taken from unconverted Hindu territories and converted)— until | 
the day of Resurrection the recompenses of these are added to the lofty 
court (bargah) [...] (of Mu‘in al-Din) [...] in obedience to him/’ Thus 
his wilayat extends over all India. His blessed tomb was in Ajmer, ‘The 
pure earth of the grave of this saint is medicine for the hearts of those in 
pain. May (they) obtain the good fortune of pilgrimage (ziyarat)!'"4 
The site of the grave was neglected in the period immediately after 
Mu’‘in al-Din’s death, though if it was where the present tomb is located, 
with a massive excavated tank (reservoir) behind it, it is probably, as the 
legends and local traditions suggest, a Hindu site of some importance, 
which has been taken over by the adherents of the new cult. 
The practice of visiting tombs (ziyarat) was popular in the four- 
_teenth century and considered commendable and efficacious by the 
Chishti shaikhs. Mu’in al-Din’s tomb at Ajmer was visited by Sultan 
Muhammad bin Tughlug and at least two important Chishti khalifas 
in the fourteenth century.” In the decline of the early fifteenth century, 
Ajmer passed altogether out of Muslim hands, a fact that emphasized 
the ‘frontier’ appeal of the site. In the later fifteenth century, the sultans 
of Malwa, apparently inspired by the legend of Mu’in al-Din, gained 
control of Ajmer as an outpost of their own dominions, and the shrine 
was recolonized by alleged descendants of the shaikh from Malwa.” 
The pilgrimages of the emperor Akbar on foot to Ajmer between 
the years 1562 and 1579 are testimony of the popular reputation 
of the shrine and cult;* and the emperor's visits doubtless added to 
that reputation. By the beginning of the seventeenth century Ajmer 
attracted, apart from visitors of distinction, large numbers of pilgrims 
from distant areas of India who congregated on the occasion of the ‘urs 
(commemoration of the date of the shaikh’s death).°° The fullest and 
most highly embroidered literary exposition of Mu’in al-Din’s legend 
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dates from this period, the Siyar al-aqtab of Ilahdiya Chishti. It provides 
a fantastic narrative of how Mu’‘in al-Din vanquished local material and 
spiritual powerholders by his magical powers, and gained possession 
of this sacred site—an emblem for Indian Muslims of their tenures in 
the subcontinent. It also describes in the same style the election of 
the person of Mu’in al-Din and of the topos of Ajmer to fulfil this role 
among Indian Muslims: 


It is related that the Shaikh was 52 years old when he received the gifts 
(tabarrukat) of his pir (and set out on his own mission). Everywhere he went he 
customarily lived in cemeteries, and wherever his reputation spread he tarried 
no longer, but secretly departed from there. After some days he came to the 
House of the Ka’ba and stayed there for some days. 

Then he went to Medina the Illuminated, and performed the pilgrimage to 
the Holy Tomb of the Lord of the World (the Prophet Muhammad). He stayed 
there for a while, until one day from inside the pure and blessed Tomb a cry 
came: “Send for Mu’in al-Din!” The servitor of the Tomb called out the name, 
and from several places heard the reply: “I am here for Thee!” 

The servitor went back and stood before the door of the radiant and holy 
Tomb, and again the cry came forth: “Send for Mu’in al-Din Chishti!” 

The servitor came forward and told what he had been ordered, and at that 
moment a strange ecstasy, such as cannot be described, came over the khwaja 
(Mu'in al-Din). Weeping and crying and invoking blessings, he came to the door 
of the Tomb and stood there. The voice cried: 

“Enter, O Polestar (qutb) of Shaikhs!” 

Lost to self and intoxicated, the khwaja went in and was exalted by the sight 
of the world-adorning beauty of that Presence: and he beheld that Presence 
speak to him: 

“Mu’in al-Din, you are the essence of my faith, yet you must go to Hindostan. 
There is a place called Ajmer, to which one of my sons (descendants) went for a 
holy war. Now he has become a martyr and the place has passed again into the 
hands of the infidels. By the grace of your footsteps Islam shall once more be 
manifest there, and the infidels punished by God’s wrath.” 

Then the Prophet—on whom be Blessings and Peace—gave a pomegranate 
into the hands of the Khwaja and said: 

“Look into this, so that you may see and know where you have to go!” 

At his command the khwaja looked into the pomegranate, and he saw all that 
exists between the east and the west; and he looked well at Ajmer and its hills. He 
humbly offered prayers and sought help from that Dargah (‘Court’) which is the 
envy of the heavens. Then he set out for Hindostan.”! 


From this wholly legendary recital we may note how, as a result of 
the historical circumstances by which the shaikhs of the Chishti silsila 
attained an ascendancy in the Delhi Sultanate, a devotional legend of 
lasting appeal has gained CulTency among Indian Muslims. The ‘urs, 
or festival of the anniversary of the death of Mu‘in al-Din, is today the 
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greatest pilgrimage festival of Muslims of the Indian subcontinent, 
with the annual number of pilgrims in the 1970s sometimes reaching 
300,000. 2 
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Assimilation from a Distance 
Confrontation and Sufi Accommodation 
in Awadh Society* 


MUZAFFAR ALAM 


The relationship between teligion and society in medieval India has 
often been viewed without much regard for its complexities. To many 
modern historians, all social acts in medieval times were determined 
by the religious affiliations of the Participants. Several scholars have 
also forced upon medieval man their own modern ‘rationality’, and 
have therefore explained his actions in ways which make these appear 
anachronistic—on account of the material and ‘secular’ framework 
from which they have been interpreted. In both these extreme positions, 
one emphasizing religion and the other using the lens of secular 
materialism, much evidence has been ignored or left unattended. 
Upon occasion, the import of detail has been blown out of proportion. 
Within these formulations, diametrically opposed views of community 
relationships, suggesting the existence of only conflict or only amity 
have also been postulated. 

No serious historian today can doubt the untenability of such 
interpretations of the past, and it seems plausible to assert that the truth 
lies somewhere in between. This is not merely to conjecture towards 
a safe position, but to address the need to confront all the available 
data and evaluate it after considering the standards of the time and the 
cultural as well as intellectual matrix of the people under scrutiny. For 
this purpose it is necessary to examine the specificity of the situation, 
and see how and in what forms religious ideas entered society. 

Keeping this in mind, I examine here the inter-relationship be- 
tween social conditions, state policies and a specific Sufi ideology in 


* Reprinted from R. Champakalakshmi and S. Gopal (eds), Tradition, Dissent 
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late-seventeenth and early-eighteenth-century Awadh. I try to see if a 
given social and political alignment has a bearing on the prevailing 
teligious ideology, and whether this religious ideology, in turn, receives 
nourishment from the prevailing politics. | also ask if the contents and 
meanings of a religious doctrine, and of a dominant power position, 
remain unchanged in varying social settings. And finally, I try to.probe 
if, with all its complexities (i.e. conflict and the emphasis on distinct 
teligious identities), medieval society did manage to achieve a certain 
balance of community relations. Embellishing and enhancing these ar- 
guments is a detailed account of the life and teachings of a local Sufi. 
My account of his views and career tries to go beyond illustrating the 
arguments, towards being a consideration of the role of the Sufi in me- 
dieval politics and society. Naturally, I am aware of the limitations of 
this effort and submit, not just as a matter of ritual, that the generaliza- 
tions offered here are subject to further research and study. — 


SOCIAL CONFLICT AND POLITICAL ALIGNMENTS 


A very large portion of land and rural property in the Mughal province 
of Awadh was in the control of Hindu Rajputs. The fact that, frequently, 
the districts in their control formed a contiguous block added to their 
power and strength in the countryside. One such block was Baiswara, 
the stronghold of the Bais Rajputs, around Lucknow and Awadh 
‘(Ayodhya); this area was noted for zamindar and peasant uprisings 
in the seventeenth and early-eighteenth centuries. Another block 
consisted of the Gaurs, who were in control of a large area around 
Khairabad, to the north-west of Lucknow. Then, in the trans-Ghagra 
region, in Bahraich the Raikwars and the Janwars had concentrated 
land possession, while in Gorakhpur the Bisens, the Surajbansis and 
the Sombansis dominated, accounting for almost 70 per cent of the 
revenue of the district.! The association of the land with Rajputs and 
their domination in the province was so conspicuous that, to an early- 
nineteenth-century British observer, many of the Mughal pargana 
boundaries appeared to have been fixed on the basis of the possession 
by one or the other of their individual clans.’ 

The Muslims, namely the Afghans, the Shaikhzadas (the Saiyids and 
Shaikhs) and some local Rajput converts, also occupied a high position 
in the province. The Muslim zamindaris covered roughly 11 per cent of 
the total revenue of the province, concentrated largely in sarkars Awadh 
and Lucknow.’ They acquired added social and cultural, if not political 
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and economic, strength from the fact that the Muslim madad-i-ma‘ash 
holders (land-revenue grantees) occupied a very distinct position in 
the province.* A number of madad-i-ma‘ash holdings in land extended 
over more than two to three hundred bighas, while the influence and 
power of the grantees, in certain cases, entirely encompassed two or 
three parganas.* Awadh was also one of those Mughal subas from where — 
the Muslims supplied the rank and file of the Mughal state service. 
Lucknow, Amethi, Bilgram, Daryabad, Gopamau, Kakori, Malihabad, 
Rudauli, and Shahabad were among the important towns (qasbas) of 
Muslims who were in the service of the Mughals, in the province and 
outside, all over the empire.® 

In all, the Muslims.in Awadh, in terms of influence and strength, 
were next only to the Rajputs.’ Even though the Muslims were not 
numerically so strong and their zamindaris not so large and widespread, 
they had enough power in villages and towns to be able to promise and 
provide substantial political support at the local level. 

The Rajputs thus posed the most potent threat to the Mughals in 
Awadnh. In the second half of the seventeenth century, when the local 
power-mongers were rich and strong enough to strike, the difficulties 
both for the local Muslim gentry (zamindars and madad-i-ma‘ash 
holders) and Mughal state officials were increasingly accentuated in 
the countryside. A petition of the gazis, the Saiyids and the masha’‘ikh, 
submitted in 1662 on their behalf by one Qazi Maudud, the qazi of 
Pargana Asoha in Baiswara in sarkar Lucknow, illustrates the reality of 
Rajput dominance in the province. The petition states: 
it is well known that Baiswara was a region of infidelity and all the 21 parganas 
are under the possession of the Bais and among those in 6 parganas (Asoha, 
Harha, Dalmau, Moranwan, Sainpur and Ranbirpur) the qazis, exist, while in 
the remaning 15 parganas there are no gazis, nor there is any mosque and any 
arrangements for azan [call for prayers] and the congregational prayers. This 
petitioner is residing in pargana Asoha which is also under the possession of 
the Bais, while it is well known to all concerned that earlier the ancestors of 
this petitioner had held the office of gazi for all the parganas and they had 
always been in war with the Bais zamindars. This way about eighty years have - 
passed and [now] the control over these parganas has to be given up by the 
petitioner. ..® 


Aurangzeb’s decision to deal with ‘the rebels’ strongly, in particular 
by promoting the Muslim zamindaris, further aggravated the problem. 
A number of Saiyid settlements were razed to the ground by the Rajputs, 
notwithstanding the Mughal military expeditions against them.? The 
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Rajput zamindars’ clashes with Muslim revenue grantees were a major 
source of disturbance in the villages. Our sources record several such 
instances which I have discussed at length elsewhere.'° In one case the 
Saiyids of Khairabad, for example, had to flee to the territory of the 
Bangash Afghans across the Ganga in Farrukhabad. For years they wan- 
dered homeless. They returned home only after the Gaur Rajputs of 
the region were finally reconciled by Safdar Jang, the second nawab 
of Awadh (1739-56)."! In another case a revenue grant for the main- 
tenance of the Khanqah of the eminent sixteenth-century Awadh Sufi 
Saiyid Jahangir Ashraf at Jais had to be shifted, in 1714, to a safe area 
from a village where the keepers of the khanqah had begun to encoun- 
ter serious trouble from ‘the infidels’ of the surrounding habitats.!2 

In many of these cases the fight was over the nature of share in 
local power. Still religious identities received added nourishment in 
an atmosphere wherein the battle lines were often drawn between the 
followers of two diverse faiths. 

There seems to have been, among the different sections of the 
Muslims, an awareness of the need to help each other to strengthen 
their position. While a Muslim madad-i-ma’ash was generally in the 
neighbourhood of a Muslim zamindari, a Muslim ganungo counted 
the building of mosques and madrasas, establishing the tenets and 
practices of Islam, and Promoting conditions for congregational VJum‘a 
and ‘Id) prayers among the important social services rendered by him 
and his family. Late in the seventeenth century a Muslim qanungo 
staked claim to greater resources on account of his being a Muslim, so 
that he could overcome the difficulties created for him by the Hindu 
chaudhuris and qanungos."? As the Rajput zamindars’ revolts implied 
a serious threat to the state, certain state authorities also encouraged 
this trend. Muslim zamindars and other long-term landholdings, such 
as altamgha, were created in the midst of the Rajput caste bastions. In 
pargana Unnao, a Bais stronghold, efforts were made to promote the 
Saiyids as zamindars who had enjoyed eminence and had substantial 
kinsfolk in the pargana." In western Awadh, along the road leading 
from Lucknow to Delhi, Afghans acquired large areas in altamgha and 
later built and encouraged extensive Muslim settlements with urban 
and rural holdings in Pali, Shahabad, Sandi, Sirrah, Sandila, Malihabad 
and the other parganas in sarkars Khairabad and Lucknow.'5 

The religious divines, the keepers and Promoters of religious 
symbols (Sha‘a'ir-i-Islami), profited the most as landholders in the 
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existing situation. Unlike ordinary zamindars, they seem to have 
been exempted from routine levies even on their zamindari holdings, 
which they often now combined with their erstwhile madad-i-ma‘ash. 
To ensure a smooth flow of revenue, some of these grantees were 
encouraged to acquire Rajput villages on ijara.'® Again, a number of 
new Muslim madad-i-ma’ash centres seem to have been encouraged 
in the midst of these Rajput bastions. The rise in the fortune of Shaikh | 
Pir Muhammad, an ancestor of the mystic family of Salon, is one such 
case. The Shaikh, a theologian and a mystic, was in close touch with 
Aurangzeb, who favoured him and his son, Shaikh Muhammad Ashraf, 
with rich grants in 1676 and 1679 respectively.'”? A measure of their 
privileges is reflected in the fact that, by the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, almost all offices pertaining to religious and quasi-religious 
departments had become hereditary.'® 

A greater acceptability of Muslim orthodoxy, and the subsequent 
association of the Mughal state with it, lent added strength to the 
claim of religious divines. It is difficult to establish—though this has 
been attempted—that a section of orthodox Sunni ‘ulama’ under the 
leadership of the Naqshbandi saint Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi, as well 
as his sons, grandsons and disciples, influenced the course of Mughal 
politics.” Yet it is significant, nonetheless, that since Jahangir’s time 
some of them (mir ‘adls and qazis) were exempted from prostrating 
themselves or bowing before the emperor seated on the throne (sajda-i- 
t'azimi). It is also noteworthy that Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi had claimed 
a status spiritually on par with the first Caliph of Islam. The Shaikh’s 
claim had agitated the Sunni orthodoxy, who brought the matter to the 
notice of Jahangir. The Shaikh’s imprisonment showed their strength 
and appeased Muslim traditionalists who had resented the Shaikh’s 
claim in no uncertain terms.” 

Also significant is the fact that the Mughal endeavour to reform the 
suyurghal administration in the seventeenth century was never carried 
out. Shahjahan is reported to have ordered an investigation into 
the affairs of the madad-i-ma’ash holders, but he could not carry it ; 
through and had to replace the order by a new one in 1644, to the 
obvious benefit of the grantees. Aurangzeb’s concessions to orthodox 
elements, as well as the conditions attending the reimposition of jiziya 
in 1678 and the royal order of 1690 which made the madad-i-ma‘ash 
completely hereditary, all showed the increasing pressure the ‘ulama’ 
began to exert on the state.?! : 
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It is a matter of conjecture, however, whether Muslim elites en- 
dowed with additional favours and privileges could actually meet the 
strength of Rajput zamindars. What seems of greater interest is that a 
section of Awadh’s Muslims, affected by this situation seemed to be 
longing to, acquire power against the Rajputs through inexplicable di- 
vine sources, and by arousing the memory of past heroes. If, on the one 
hand, Shaikh ‘Abd-ur-Rahman Chishti, together with his effort to adapt 
Hindu rituals to Muslim orthodoxy, tried to authenticate the legend of 
Saiyid Salar Mas’ud Ghazi as the Prince of Martyrs—as the foremost 
_ of those who laid their lives while ‘Islamizing’ India—the wandering 
and half-mad Muslim dervishes, on the other, saw the fantasy vision 
of a messiah possessed with invincible ‘spiritual’ power.”? In his Mir’at- 
i-Mas‘udi, Chishti developed an extremely colourful story of Ghazi 
Miyan. He based his account on an obscure and vulnerable history, 
but interestingly asserted that it was authentic and that his hero, Ghazi 
Miyan himself, had confirmed its veracity; and moreover that this was 
corroborated by Sanskrit sources in the possession of a brahmana of 
Bahraich. Chishti thus sought not simply to remind his readers of the 
incredible bravery of the martyr; he also emphasized that the common- 
ly venerated pir was actually a most important ‘Islamizer’, and that this 
fact was established from the Hindu authorities as well.?° Clearly, past 
glory was invoked to neutralize the effects of the ground reality, namely 
the successive triumphs of the dominant Rajput clans. 

- It was with the not-so-insignificant strength of Muslims that 
Aurangzeb expected to sustain a policy of confrontation against the 
Rajputs. But confrontation only exacerbated the social problem. While, 
on the one hand, it strained the imperial treasury, on the other the 
Rajputs gained little from their unabated war against the Mughals. 
Indeed, in the face of the intensified imperial drive against them, they 
found their powers exhausted, with no prospect of recovery. In addi- 
tion to this, their internal organization was severely impaired by an 
unending kin-and-clan war. Rajput holdings had to be guarded against 
ever-threatening encroachments from the countryside. Thus, all sec- 
tions of society, including the state, the local Muslim landholders and 
the Hindu Rajputs, appeared to be looking for a way out. 

We get some idea from a local legend of what the Rajputs, in general, 
then preferred. According to this legend, in the early eighteenth century, 
when the Mughal governor Burhan-ul-Mulk (who also happened to be 
the first independent ruler of Awadh) took stock of agriculture in the 
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province, he decided to enhance his revenue. But before he did so, he — 
visited Baiswara, summoned the Rajput leaders, placed before them on 
one side a heap of pan (betel) leaves, and on the other a heap of bullets, 
The pan obviously symbolized friendship, the bullets hostility. Burhan- 
ul-Mulk then bade the Rajput to take up one of the two. According to 
this legend, one after another the Rajputs came forward and took up 
the pan. One Chait Rai was the exception. He picked up the bullets, but 
managed only to wage a sham fight against the nawab.”4 

The nawab reciprocated the gesture with generosity. Many Rajputs 
were received into high favour, many others now began to enjoy ad- 
ministrative and military (faujdari) power over their zamindaris. Still 
others were virtually autonomous in their inherited territories, com- 
bining the neighbourhood. This policy of wooing the powerful Rajputs 
was continued and extended by Burhan-ul-Mulk’s successors, Safdar 
Jang and Shuja’-ud-Daulah.?5 

With all this the nawabs not only ensured stability in the country- 
side, they also found in the Rajputs some of their most trusted allies in 
times of crisis. Burhan-ul-Mulk and Safdar Jang could afford to spend 
half their time in Delhi, manoeuvring high Mughal politics in their 
own favour, both in the province and at court.26 A large contingent 
of Rajput zamindars was in Safdar Jang’s retinue during the nawab’s 
struggle against the Jats and the Marathas.?’ In 1765 when Shuja’- 
ud-Daulah, defeated by the English East India Company's troops at 
Buxar, fled along the banks of the Ganga to Farrukhabad, Achal Singh, 
the ta‘alluqadar of Dondia Khera in Baiswara, proved to be a good 
friend and supporter. A large number of the Bais, who commanded 
a quarter of the revenue of Baiswara, joined the crestfallen nawab at 
Farrukhabad.”® 

The nawab-Rajput alliance could well have been to begin with, a 
Pragmatic adjustment; it had a precedent and could also have been 
inspired from earlier examples in Mughal history. But while it is true that 
this Mughal practice was backed by a political ideology clearly defined 
by Abu'l Fazl and reiterated later in royal edicts and administrative 
_ documents, it received a serious setback in the wake of an atmosphere 
of confrontation in the late seventeenth century.” Its revival in Awadh 
in the early eighteenth century was in itself a notable achievement, but 
this was not a straightforward renewal. For, together with conciliating 
the Rajputs, the nawabs tried also to counterbalance this by encouraging 
the Shaikhzadas and non-Rajput Hindus in Awadh’s army and 
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bureaucracy. The Shaikhzadas formed a significant component of the 
local ruling group.*° They provided a strong social base to nawabi rule, 
which in turn ensured safety of their honour and property both against 
the dominant internal Rajput zamindars and the foreign Marathas. 
Thus, in the eighteenth century many Muslim establishments, like the 
ones at Salon and Jais for instance, grew enormously in fortune: The 
pirs at Salon, who began their career with a grant of 200 bighas under 
Aurangzeb, came to be virtually the ‘maliks’ of the entire qasba, even if 
they called themselves mere ‘fakirs’ 3! 

But by co-opting these local Muslims, the nawabs did not intend to 
‘Islamize’ the state in a narrow sense, indeed, several Hindus, notably 
the Kayasthas and the Khatris, held important offices. Atma Ram, a 
Khatri, had been associated with Burhan-ul-Mulk, since the latter's 
early days at the Mughal court. He was eventually made the diwan 
of Awadh. His three sons, Har Narayan, Ram Narayan, and Pratap 
Narayan, all held important offices. Har Narayan was Burhan-ul-Mulk’s 
vakil at the court of Delhi. Among Atma Ram’s grandsons, Lachmi 
Narayan, Shiv Narayan, and Jagat Narayan rose to notable positions. 
Lachmi Narayan also served as the nawab’s vakil at Delhi. The family 
of Atma Ram retained an eminent position throughout the eighteenth 
century.” Nawal Rai, a Kayastha, was a close confidant of Safdar Jang, 
the second nawab, and was virtually the ruler of Awadh in the 1740s 
when the nawab was mostly busy in Delhi court politics. How many 
of his family members and associates gained eminence under Safdar 
Jang is not known. He is mentioned, however, by a Kayastha chronicler 
of the early nineteenth century as ‘the promoter and supporter of 
his community and friends ...* A number of other Hindu officials’ 
names figure prominently in our sources. In addition the nawabs 
encouraged and promoted non-Rajput zamindaris in some Rajput 
strongholds.*4 

By integrating the aspirations of both the dominant Rajputs on the 
one hand, and the Muslims and non-Rajput Hindu elites on the other, 
the nawabs tried to achieve a political balance. Unlike the Mughals, the 
Awadh nawabs had no Abu’ Fazl to give a theoretical foundation to 
their policy or even to explain it within some theoretical frame. But this 
did not mean that theirs was merely a blank, pragmatic arrangement. 
The balance in the new political alliance received inspiration and 
sustenance from the prevailing religious philosophy. The emphasis in 
religious circles was on an open and non-combative interaction, and, in 
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order to avoid conflict, on integration and assimilation within certain 
limits. Awadh’s political culture had a bearing on the religious culture 
of the region, and an appreciation of the connection between the two 
requires an analysis of the religious climate. 


THE RELIGIOUS CLIMATE 


Awadh has been atraditional stronghold of the Sufic doctrine of Wahdat- 
ul-Wujud (Unity of Being), which promoted a belief in the essential 
unity of all phenomena, however diverse and irreconcilably conflicting 
they might appear. Muhammad Ashraf Simnani popularized the use 
of the expression ‘Hama Ust’ (literally: All is He), thus emphasizing 
the belief that nothing exists outside God’s boundaries.3> Rudauli (in 
Barabanki district) was another major Sufi centre where this doctrine 
received unusual nourishment. The khangah of Shaikh Ahmad ‘Abd- 
ul-Haq (d. 1434) has been mentioned as the ‘clearing house’ of Hindu 
yogis and sanyasis. Shaikh ‘Abd-ul-Quddus (1456-1537) was among 
the eminent Sufis associated with the khanqah. His Rushd Nama, which 
consists of his own verses and those of certain other Rudauli saints, 
and which identifies Sufi beliefs based on Wahdat-ul-Wujud with the 
Philosophy and practices of Gorakhnath, received inspiration from _ 
the syncretistic religious milieu of Rudauli. Some of these verses, with 
slight variations, are included in Nath poetry as well as in the dohas of 
Kabir.*° 

This philosophy and associated sentiment found fascinating 
expression in the mid-sixteenth century, in the Haqa’ig-i-Hindi of 
‘Abd-ul-Wahid Bilgrami (1510-1608), wherein Bilgrami sought to 
reconcile Vaishnav symbols as well as the terms and ideas used in 
Hindu devotional songs with orthodox Muslim beliefs. According to 
Bilgrami, Krishna and other names used in such verses symbolized 
the Prophet Muhammad, or ‘Man’, or sometimes the teality of human 
beings (hagiqat-i-insan) in relation to the abstract notion of the oneness 
(ahadiyat) of the Divine Essence. Gopis sometimes stood for angels, 
sometimes for the human race, and sometimes for the relation of 
human reality to the wahidiyat (relative unity) of the Divine Attributes. 
Braj and Gokul signified the different Sufic notions of the world (‘alum) 
in different contexts, while the Yamuna and the Ganga stood for the 
sea of wahdat (unity), the ocean of ma’rifat (gnosis), or the river of hads 
(origination) and imkan (contingent or potential existence). The murli 
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(Krishna's flute) in the Haqa‘iq-i-Hindi represented the appearance of 
entity out of non-entity, and so on and so forth.*’ 

The support for the doctrine of the Unity of Being, and the associated 
philosophy and practice of generous accommodation to local beliefs 
and customs, continued in Awadh through the seventeenth century. 
Some of the best interpreters and defenders of the doctrine came from 
the region. Shaikh Muhibb-ullah (d. 1648), who settled in Allahabad, 
and Shaikh ‘Abd-ur-Rahman Chishti (c. 1683) deserve special notice. 
The reputation of some of the treatises Shaikh Muhibb-ullah wrote to 
expose and elaborate on the doctrine brought him in close contact with 
prince Dara Shikoh. His Risala Taswiya (Treatise on Equality) evoked a 
storm of opposition in the orthodox circle, and later, under Aurangzeb— 
who is reported to have taken strong exception to its contents—it was 
ordered to be burnt in public.*® Shaikh Muhibb-ullah undertook the 
study and training of yoga from a brahmana after the brahmana had 
perfected under him (Shaikh Muhibb-ullah) a grounding in Islamic 
Sufism.*° 

In another case, Shaikh ‘Abd-ur-Rahman Chishti, a descendant of 
Shaikh Ahmad ‘Abd-ul-Haq of Rudauli, translated with explanatory 
notes a Sanskrit treatise on Hindu cosmogony under the title of Mir‘at- 
ul-Makhlugat (Mirror of the Creatures). This is in the form of a dialogue 
between Mahadeva and Parvati, handed down by Muni Bashisht. ‘Abd- 
ur-Rahman sought to explain at some length certain Hindu legends, 
and made a plea for them to be adapted to Muslim ideas and beliefs. 
He also prepared a recension in Persian of the Gita, entitled Mir‘at-ul- 
Hagqa'iq (Mirror of the Realities), presenting it as an ideal exposition of 
the doctrine of Hama Ust.*° 

A change from the earlier centuries is, however, noticeable in the 
seventeenth century, even though there was not much enthusiasm 
in Awadh for the ideal and doctrine of Wahdat-ush-Shuhud (Unity of 
Perception), enunciated and emphasized by Shaikh Ahmad Sirhindi 
(1564-1624), the famous Naqshbandi theologian saint of Mughal India 
who was better known as Mujaddid-i-Alf-i Sani (the renovator of Islam 
of the second Hijra millennium). Apparently Awadh, unlike other parts 
of Upper India, had no important propagandist of Sirhindi’s doctrine. 
Still, there were cases of resistance to the ideology of Wahdat-ul-Wujud. 
In Jaunpur, Mulla Mahmud and his disciple, independent of Sirhindi, 
waged a fairly effective opposition to the doctrine of the Unity of Being 
early in the seventeenth century.*! Earlier, in Sikander Lodi’s time, 
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Jaunpur had seen in Qazi Shahab-ud-Din Daulatabadi an important 
precursor of the ‘ulama’, namely Shaikh ‘Abd-ul-Haq Muhaddis Dehlavi 
who endeavoured to clean Indian Islam of impurities and innovations 
by reviving and promoting theological study.’ 

An early warning against the implications of the doctrine of Wahdat- 
ul-Wujud came from Awadh, suggesting its acceptance in a modified 
form. Shaikh Nizam-ud-Din of Amethi (d. 1517), according to one 
report, snatched Fusus-ul-Hikam (Bezels of Wisdom), the famous treatise 
written by ‘Abd-ur-Rahman Ibn al-‘Arabi (propounder of the doctrine), 
from the hand of the son of a Sufi and gave him another book. The 
Shaikh, a Chishti-saint, wanted his disciples to read more on orthodox 
Sufic treatises.** Shaikh Muhibb-ullah is also reported to have taken 
Pains to highlight the correct import and significance of Ibn al-’Arabi’s 
works to clear ‘the prevalent misunderstandings’ about the doctrine. In 
his important work entitled Manazir-i Akhass-ul-Khawas, he considered 
the doctrine to be fully appreciated only by a select few. As regards the 
implications of the doctrine, he made a plea for peaceful coexistence. 
But even as he did so, he maintained a distinction between good and 
evil and warned his followers against taking the bitter for the sweet.“ 

All this indicated that Sirhindi and his ideology may have created 
ripples in Awadh. But their limitations, indicated in some measure 
by the attitude of some of the eminent disciples of Shaikh Muhibb- 
ullah, should not be overlooked. Aurangzeb, before proclaiming the 
public destruction of the Shaikh’s treatise, Taswtya, reportedly sought 
an explanation of its contents and approached two Awadhi personages 
for this purpose. The one, Mir Saiyid Muhammad Qannauji, who was 
in the imperial service, denied all association with the Shaikh, but 
the other, Shaikh Muhammadi, virtually challenged the emperor's 
decision, even as he gave an evasive answer. Muhammadi did not deny 
having been the Shaikh’s disciple; he said it was difficult for him either 
to repudiate, confirm or explain the theme of the treatise. He said: ‘I 
have not yet reached that elevated mystic stage which the Shaikh had 
acquired, and from which he talked. The day I reach that stage I would . 
write a commentary, as desired. However, if His Majesty has decided 
to reduce the tract to ashes, much more fire is available in the royal 
kitchen than can be had in the house of the ascetics who have resigned 
themselves to God.* 

It is not off the mark to conclude, basing ourselves on what we know 
about the history of the region, that Awadh did not ‘come under the 
direct influence of Sirhindi. It is also true that it could not escape—as 
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noticed above—some of the social and political implications of narrow . 
sectarian ideas, largely under the impact of the Delhi regime. What is 
noteworthy is that, in the midst of intense community conflict, the 
message of the Awadh Sufi retained its verve. 


THE FOUNDATION OF A SUFI CENTRE 


The rehabilitation of non-sectarian politics in the nawabi regime had 
the full and reinvigorated backing of local religious leaders, though 
their perspective was different. Earlier, Shaikh ‘Abd-ur-Rahman Chishti 
had applauded the Mughal policy. The reason he gave was that the 
policy, if combined with due regard for Islamic injunctions, eventually 
led the people of diverse ethnic and religious stock to submit to Islam." 
Among the late-seventeenth and early-eighteenth-century Sufis, in 
whose life and teachings the echoes of the new policy were unmistak- 
able, the career of an illiterate Qadiri Sufi, Saiyid Shah ‘Abd-ur-Razzaq 
of Bansa, was singularly remarkable. Shah ‘Abd-ur-Razzaq was not 
merely an eyewitness to the devastating implications of the policy of, 
confrontation—he himself had inherited and experienced the suffering 
it had brought to his family. His fascinating career, ideas and approach 
to the social and religious questions of the period are of considerable 
value. . 

This Saiyid Shah ‘Abd-ur-Razzaq Bansawi, the founder ofa Qadiri Sufi 
centre at Bansa, Lucknow, came from a family of zamindars established 
in Awadh by the Muslim rulers of Delhi. The family was originally 
from Badakhshan and encountered untold hardships following Rajput 
raids on their zamindari and possessions in the seventeenth century. 
Bansawi’s grandmother was one of only two ladies who survived these 
raids. She was carrying his father when she, along with her sister-in- 
law, was escorted to safety by one Rasul Khan, an old associate of the 
family, in a village of his zamindari (named Rasulpur, after him, in 
the neighbourhood).’” Bansawi's father, Saiyid ‘Abd-ur-Rahim, who 
lived in the time of Jahangir (1605-26), Shahjahan (1626-58) and 
Aurangzeb (1658-1707), was born to the lady in Rasulpur.*® Saiyid 
‘Abd-ur-Rahim also had a difficult time with the powerful neighbouring 
Rajput zamindar of Daryabad. Young Bansawi was made captive by the 
kinsmen of the zamindar when he was barely seven. 

In their teens, zamindars’ children in Awadh mostly spent their time 
studying and training. But Bansawi had, at this age, to leave for the 
Deccan in search of a reasonable livelihood and a respectable position, 
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apparently with the objective of reinstating his family to its earlier 
honour and dignity.” 

For about twelve years Bansawi stayed in the Deccan. During this 
period he returned at least once to Awadh, to be married. As he had 
received no formal education, he failed to obtain a high position in the 
state service. He remained just an ordinary trooper. Later, his family 
responsibility brought him back to Awadh, where too he served as a 


settle finally in Bansa, the village of his maternal grandfather ‘Abd- 
ul-Malik Qidwa’i, and establish there the well-known Sufi centre of 
eighteenth- century Awadh.°° 

Bansawi, it is reported, acquired high Sufic position through excep- 


Teported to have had visions and Performed miracles even as a boy. He 
set himself free, the tradition goes, from the clutches of the kinsmen 
of the Rajput zamindar of Daryabad, unhurt and unnoticed, with the 
Phenomenal help of ‘Ali (the famous companion and cousin of the 
Arabian Prophet), who was the fourth pious caliph and who is believed 
to have been the fountainhead of nearly all the Sufi orders, His disin- 
clination towards, or rather his deprivation from, formal learning has 
also been explained in Sufic terms. Bansawi himself related the story 
of a vision he had received while he was still young on the futility of 
formal education. The Story goes that once, on his way from his village 
_ to a madrasa in Rudauli, he was left alone by his attendant, who had 
gone to meet his relatives in the nearby hamlet to arrange food for 
Bansawi. In his absence, the young and hungry Bansawi felt lonely and 


Bansawi now realized what he—and for that matter all young Muslims 
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of his class and potential—ought to strive towards. The follow-up to 
this was, significantly, his decision to discontinue education and leave 
for the Deccan not in search of employment but, according to tradi- 
tion, to meet the same dervish. The dervish had apparently promised 
to meet him again, but only in the Deccan. 

‘Bansawi was a visionary of exceptional quality. As he heard and 
related stories of the unusual events surrounding his birth and child- 
hood, he saw himself as the One in possession of extraordinary social 
power and influence, with a mission to set in order the entire social 
scene. He had risen too high to now think only in terms of the interests 
of his own house or narrowly of his community. He believed he existed 
to ameliorate the general predicament of society. Education at a formal 
school or college (maktab or madrasa) appeared to him a sheer waste 
of his time and abilities.*? A trip to the Deccan, the new Mughal power 
centre, and to the state service which had attracted many adventurers 
from his region must have promised sufficient fortune to fulfil this mis- 
sion. But the problems of Mughal rule in the Deccan, the uncertainty 
and plight of state service and his own experience with it, all led him 
to a state where he found within extraordinary Sufic accomplishment a 
sure and guaranteed path to the world of his vision. 

Besides personal dissatisfaction, the increasing difficulties of Mughal 
imperial administration are likely to have convinced him of the futility 
of state service. Details of his family history and personal life, the exist- 
ing relations between ancient landholders on the one hand and the 
relatively new Muslim zamindars and holders of revenue grants of dif- 
ferent denominations on the other, the persistent tension and threats 
to the shurafa’ in the countryside even as they received support from the 
state—all indicated the helplessness of the Muslim elites. 

However, the memory of unusual powers among the early saint- 
soldiers who had conquered the region, as we have seen earlier, 
remained strong. Tales of a local Rajput raja’s surrender to unarmed 
and unassuming Sufis nourished this memory. In the town and villages 
where descendants of these Sufis lived, such stories assuaged bruised 
souls. According to an eighteenth-century account Malik Muhammad 
Jaisi, the oft-cited Sufi Hindavi poet, commanded immense respect in 
the court of the raja of Garh Amethi. Once, however, on the day of Lord 
Krishna’s birthday, Jaisi was denied access to the raja on the plea that the 
latter, along with his brahmana priests, was busy with prayers relevant 
to the occasion. Infuriated and insulted, Jaisi then protested that the 
time when he had sought an interview with the raja was inauspicious 
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for prayers, and claimed that the brahmanas who performed them had 
either no adequate knowledge of astrology and therefore miscalculated 
the time or had misguided the raja. Scared and embarrassed, the raja 
and the brahmanas eventually conceded to Jaisi’s claim and sought his 
forgiveness.54 
Another story with details of an encounter between the raja of Tiloi 
and a Chishti Ashrafi Sufi of qasba Jais is far more fanciful. In one of 
the Rajput raids early in the seventeenth century the raja of Tiloi, it is 
said, captured and took off with all the cattle of the residents of the 
qasba from their grazing grounds. The shurafa’ of the qasba, who were 
Particularly affected, appealed to Shah ‘Inayat-ullah, an ancient Sufi 


him that he, the raja, was asleep, and that he, the Shah, could come 
to meet him some other time. Dejected, the Shah retumed, but when — 
he visited Tiloi again according to instruction, the same. excuse was 
repeated. In a huff the Shah then cursed the raja and left for Jais, saying: 
‘as the Raja kept sleeping for so long, may his eyes remain closed now’. 


of these legendarily ‘triumphant’-Sufis, such stories also indicate an 
attempt to assert their own superiority over the others. Bansawi may 
have known that through the Sufic way he could reinstate himself and 
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anxiety to achieve something divine, inexplicable and inaccessible to 
ordinary souls. And this, according to tradition, was the real motive of 
his wanderings. 

He searched for it everywhere, at a Sufi’s hospice and a sadhu’s 
matha, and was delighted to get anywhere that seemed close to his 
destination—towards the ability to provide remedies to all that ailed 
human souls and society. Again and again, he repeated to his disciples 
a story on the attitudes of an ascetic which he had come across on a 
visit to Allahabad. A sadhu, said his story, while at his deathbed, called 
in his favourite chela (disciple) to tell him the secrets of alchemy. The 
chela, instead of being excited, coolly refused to listen and said that 
he had not accepted the sadhu as his master for such inconsequential 
miraculous powers. He sought to learn and be a part of the Ism-i A ‘zam 
(The Great Name of Divinity).*° 

With Ism-i A’zam, it was believed, one could turn even the wheel of 
the universe. In his repeatedly expressed admiration for the ascetic chela, 
Bansawi showed, perhaps, what he himself thought his destination 
ought to be. What Bansawi sought to achieve with the power of Ism-i 
A’zam is evident from a perusal of his ideas and attitudes. 


INTEGRATION AND IDENTITY: A SUFI TRAJECTORY 


Bansawi's teachings and attitudes embodied, in large measure, the 
. message of a pragmatic balance in social relationships. He tried to reduce 
to a minimum the conflicts between diverse groups and communities, 
without undermining their claims to their distinct individual slots in 
the whole. All through his life he encouraged by his words and actions 
a liberal and reconciliatory approach to local Hindu religious rites 
and social practices. His stance towards accommodating these to the 
life pattern of an average Muslim had some obvious qualifications. 
He fully appreciated the necessity and importance of maintaining the 
great-orthodox tradition of Islam. His ‘syncretism’ notwithstanding, 
he remained eventually a protagonist of orthodox Sufism and saw 
to it that its dominance and supremacy was refurbished through his 
pronouncements and deeds. | 

In Awadh many of the Hindu customs, festivals, and ceremonies had 
become a part of Muslim social life. Mulla Nizam-ud-Din mentions 
sehra for the bride and bridegroom approvingly. A number of other 
purely Hindu rituals had come to be tolerated at various levels in the 
life of an average Muslim. The bhakti-baz song and dance sequence 
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which depicted the life of Narsimha Avatar and Lord Krishna>’ was 
one such local ceremony, commonly patronized and staged both by 
Hindu and Muslim upper classes at celebrations and festivities. At no 
stage did Bansawi directly discourage this Practice. Two of his major 
disciples who had permission from him to initiate novices into the 
order and train them (khalifas), namely Mir Muhammad Isma’j] 
and Shah Muhammad Ishaq Khan, and also his son Shah Ghulam | 
Dost Muhammad, had a special liking for this. And it was in the full 
knowledge of their preceptor, Bansawi himself, that they once watched 
bhaktiyas performing the life of Krishna, apparently with avid interest, in 
a wedding party at the residence of one of Bansawi's disciples (murids). 
As this was an occasion of joy and merriment, Bansawi allowed it to 
go on, even though the senior host wanted his family members and 
friends to stop, in deference to his pir.>8 

Clearly, a plea for tolerance is implicit in Bansawi's act. He tolerated 
and showed interest in a social practice, which was violative of the 
shari‘at, on the strength of his own assessment of social realities. In 
Sufi terms he had justification for this in mushahada (observation, 
contemplation) and ilham (divine inspiration). But since he was an 
orthodox (ba-shar’a) and nota heterodox (bi-shar’a) Sufi, he appreciated 
the limits of his authority. According to the established Sufic norms, 
the act of a Sufi based on ilham was not necessarily to be followed by 
others, in particular when it was overtly in contravention of the dictates 
of shari’at. 

Bansawi thus intended only to emphasize the exigency of tolerance. 
He never insisted upon his disciples acting or thinking exactly as he 
did. Far from this, he showed due regard for a strict observance of 
shari‘at. He conceded the viewpoint of his famous theologian disciple 
Mulla Nizam-ud-Din, the founder of the eighteenth-century madrasa 
curriculum (dars-i-nizami), who had accompanied him to the wedding. 
Not only did he keep the Mulla away, he also—as this same theologian 
in his account of the saint would have us believe—reasoned that he 
wanted the Mulla nowhere around the scene ‘lest the common Muslim 
should take his presence as a sanad (allowed in the shari‘at)’. On 
_ another occasion, while watching an animal fight between a buffalo 
and a pig—which the Ahirs used to organize as part of their Diwali 
celebrations—Bansawi advised the Mulla and his nephew Mulla Kamal- 
ud-Din, also an illustrious theologian and jurist, to stay away from the 
other viewers.* 
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Apparently Bansawi advocated a difference in the attitudes and 
actions of an ‘alim (theologian) and a Sufi with reference to the 
shari‘at. He appreciated the limitation of the law-oriented worldview 
of a theologian. He saw himself as a Sufi who, guided by his own 
observations, had the power to act not always strictly according to the 
law. Indeed, a Sufi can appear, on occasion, as having violated the 
dictates of law. Bansawi preferred a measure of ambiguity in his stand. 
He realized that any argument over the legality of his actions might 
eventually weaken his position. The theologians’ association with him 
may or may not have been to their spiritual benefit, but their silence 
over his position certainly guaranteed its acceptability among literate 
Muslims. In general, within the Muslim community the shari‘at had 
been the principal reference point, even if only as lip service. A more 
straightforward resistance to it would have been self-defeating; it would 
have antagonized many of those otherwise prepared to concede an 
equivocal stance. 

It was not that Bansawi was any less concerned with either the 
destiny of the faith or the integrity and cohesion of the community. 
While watching and participating in Hindu religious festivals, this 
Sufi was motivated not only by an urge to establish rapport with the 
followers of local cults, he also sought to demonstrate the truth of his 
own faith. This is amply borne out from the details, for instance, of 
Sufi-yogi encounters. Here it is interesting to note evidence in a malfuz 
(conversations) collection of another eighteenth-century Sufi, Khwaja 
‘Ali Akbar Maududi Chishti. To the question of whether a Muslim could 
attend a Hindu mela, Maududi’s reply was in the negative. He then 
elaborated to the effect that several Sufis, including Bansawi, visited 
Hindu fairs and places of worship to see for themselves the mortality 
and transience of this world, and to experience a sort of specimen of 
the Day of Judgement. Maududi then related the Quranic story of the 
Prophet Moses’ encounter with the Pharaoh’s magicians, which took 
place on a day of festivities (yaum-al-zinat) among the infidels. Moses 
participated in the festival with the aim of defeating the magicians 
and establishing the truth of the message.*! This provided evidence of 
legitimacy for later missionaries to visit places of worship or gatherings 
of infidels, if their objective was similar. 

The meanings of the faith, its achievements and the cohesion of 
the community were, however, completely different for Bansawi. The 
closer a Muslim’s contact with his non-Muslim neighbours and the 
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greater his ability to show care and concer for them, the greater the 
glory of the faith. Religion to him meant bliss for all. Bansawi demon- 
strated this through his Bairagi friends, Chait Ram and Paras Ram. The 
Bairagis had become almost his formal disciples.® It is proper here to 
consider details of the events which reveal how Bansawi related him- 
self with the great Hindu gods Krishna and Ram. In a Krishna bhakti 
dance-drama organized by Chait Ram at his residence, to celebrate the 
appointment of one of his chelas as his successor, Bansawi reportedly 
fell into a trance, claimed the Lord was present, and thereby moved the 
entire audience—which obviously consisted mostly of Hindu followers 
of the Bairagi. After the play was over, Bansawi retired to rest under the 
shadow of a nearby banyan tree. Some of the chelas then asked their 
Bairagi master if they could also have vision of the Lord. The master re- 
plied: ‘We can give you all that we have got from our gurus [preceptors]. 
But we have no power to show you the Lord. Only if that gentleman 
who has just left this place wished, you can have the Lord's darshan.’ 
The chelas then approached Bansawi and were thus blessed by the Sufi 
to have Lord Krishna’s vision.*? 

The Sufi’s Islam did not prevent him from being the most blessed 
bhakta of the Lord. What is equally significant is that the Bairagis’ religion 
did not stand in the way of their seeking the Lord’s darshan through’ 
a Muslim. Bansawi's life illustrates this remarkable achievement in 
medieval Awadh culture. In one instance even his eminent theologian 
disciples, Mulla Nizam-ud-Din, his brother Mulla Muhammad Raza, 
and their nephew Mulla Kamal-ud-Din, were blessed by their Bansawi 
pir to see the Lord with his gopis on their way from Lucknow to Bansa. 
The Mullas initially mistook them for an ordinary man and his women. 
But as they came close, the Lord approached them and said: ‘Convey 
our salam [greetings] to your pir.’ The Mullas were dismayed, and were 
also unhappy over the man’s open flirtation with women. Only later, 
when they related their experience to Bansawi, did they learn that the 
man and women were not ordinary souls. They had actually been 
favoured with a darshan of Lord Krishna and his gopis.™ 

In another case, Bansawi is reported to have had a vision of Lord 
Ram and Lakshman. Once, as Bansawi himself narrates, during his stay 
in the Deccan, he lost his way in a jungle, late one evening. As it became 
dark and he was getting jittery, he noticed a tall, handsome man. The 
man came near and asked him about his home town. To Bansawi's 
reply that he was from Lucknow the man exclaimed, ‘Our Lachhnav’, 
adding, ‘then you are my guest’. He disappeared, and in a few moments 
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two handsome gentlemen emerged, bearing sweetmeats (halwa sohan). 
They then instructed the bears and the lions of the jungle to keep watch 
over their guest that night. They left after a while, promising to come 
again in the morning to lead Bansawi to his home. Bansawi spent 
the night comfortably, protected, as the gentlemen had instructed, by 
jungle beasts; and the following day, two young cowherds led him 
safely back home.*®° 

In all these three instances, whether they actually happened and were 
narrated by Bansawi or were ascribed to him later in the eighteenth 
century by hagiographers, there is unmistakable evidence of a Sufi effort 
to maintain social order. Bansawi accepted, in a measure, the religious 
beliefs of the Hindus and supported their myths and memories. 
Strictly and theologically an un-Islamic act, it had nonetheless a noble 
mission. Bansawi tried to drive home the message that Ram, Lakshman 
and Krishna, as they were believed to be protectors and promoters of 
Hindus, were also his friends, and thereby the well-wishers of all of his 
disciples and followers. No two individuals experience truth the same 
way, but they must show due regard for each other's beliefs, despite 
their disagreements. 

It is difficult to say if Bansawi believed in the multiplicity of truth. 
He certainly emphasized the multiple manifestations of the same 
truth and made a plea to blend conflicting phenomena, howsoever 
irreconcilable they might appear at first instance to the naked eye. The 
famous line of Kabir— ‘Kabira: bali wah murakh ke jo mati mahjid jai’(O 
Kabir: May I sacrifice my life to the fool who visits the mosque in a state 
of intoxication)—often sent him into a trance. In this line the poet, 
Bansawi said, had made a plea for the acceptance of what to an average 
soul seemed incompatible. Saying prayers in a state of intoxication was 
unlawful, according to the theologians. But the Sufi, who believed in 
reconciling the irreconcilables, saw in Kabir the ideal. If this proved 
unattainable, or incomprehensible, his advice was to remain engrossed 
in prayer. Here again he sought support in Kabir’s ‘Tu Ram Ram bhaj, 
jag jhagran de’ (You keep repeating the name of Ram, even as the world 
quarrels).*’ Kabir here had suggested that peace should prevail through 
prayers. Ram bhakti would eventually end the world of hatred. 

About the final value of ism-i A’zam (the Great Divine Name), the 
Sufi had no doubt. His aim was to serve humanity with it. At a feast 
on the occasion of Janmashtami (Lord Krishna's birthday) at Paras 
Ram's house, the host got panicky when he realized the food was not 
enough for those invited. He approached Bansawi for help. The latter 
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directed his son to inscribe the name of Ghaus-i- A'zam at the door of 
the kitchen, and this Muslim ritual, far from polluting a Hindu kitchen, 
is reported instead to have averted a crisis. 

With all this, Bansawi disapproved of any stance which even 
remotely implied an insult to the shari’at. Such was his attitude to the 
bishar’a (malamati, majzub, qalandar, etc.). But since this had come 
to stay with medieval Indian Islam, he, unlike the ordinary orthodox, 
~ did not declare it absolutely anti-Islamic. Instead, he tried to integrate 
bishar‘a Sufism into his own brand of orthodox Sufism in a bid to 
bring the former under the hegemony of the latter. This is illustrated 
from his dealings and relations with Shah Dosi and Shah Daula, the 
two best-known majzub in Awadh at that time. Shah Dosi lived in 
Lucknow with considerable command, popularity and fame attached 
to his supernatural power and miracles. Bansawi made special efforts 
to win his friendship and to bring him under his influence, even as 
he showed due respect to his ego and claims to miraculous power. He 
accepted a piece of limestone as an auspicious gift from Shah Dosi and 
willed it to remain as part of his legacy at his khanqah. He saw to it 
that he and the majzub should remain a model for Sufi Islam in the 
region.® In another case, over a brief meeting he made Shah Daula 
of Rudauli declare, ‘the secrets which Raghav [Ram] declined to reveal 
have now been divulged to him by Rajak [Razzaq]’.”° 

What mystic path Bansawi traversed, and how sublime was the 
destination he aimed at have not been my concern. But it was noted 
that his yearnings for the ultimate Sufic communion with divinity 
apart, he was no less anxious for mundane things to be in harmony 
with each other. The Sufi in Bansawi did not live beyond this world. 
He was fully sensitive to the politics around, and it would not be wide 
of the mark to say that he, like other elites, had no small role in the 
post-imperial Mughal political configuration within the province. 
Interestingly, he tried to discipline, wherever possible, even the 
majzubs who would otherwise roam unfettered, pronouncing rewards 
and punishments upon all they encountered. Once a majzubs disciple 
of his, in a spiritually ‘intoxicated state’, promised to give the imperial . 
throne of Delhi to anyone who would prepare the chillum of his huqqa. 
When these utterances were reported to Bansawi, he remarked, ‘with 
little control over one’s ancestral zamindari, it is easy to claim to 
reward the kingdom of Delhi!’ More than exposing the hollow claim 
of the majzubs, Bansawi emphasized the necessity of managing the 
immediate surroundings via this caustic utterance. A Sufi in Awadh, 
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within the existing conditions, if he claimed power, must first manage 
the zamindari or the immediate legitimate resources of his followers. 

Bansawi's information and interests were not limited to Awadh. 
According to his biographer, Bansawi had predicted developments at 
the court of the Mughal emperor Farrukh Siyar (1712~19). He had 
foreseen the death of the emperor and, subsequently, also the tragic end 
of the ascendancy of Saiyid ‘Abd-ullah and Saiyid Husain ‘Ali Khan, the 
famous king-makers of the early eighteenth century who plotted the 
deposition of the ill-fated emperor. Bansawi also claimed that the Qutb 
(the highest in Sufi spiritual hierarchy) of Delhi, who had a soft corner 
for Farrukh Siyar, had come to Bansa in Awadh and sought Bansawi's 
intervention in support of the emperor.”? Bansawi watched the fateful 
development, apparently disinterestedly. 

Bansawi's stand implied his support to the Saiyids, the chief patrons 
at the Mughal centre of the local Shaikhzadas, from amongst whom 
Bansawi had come. He was inclined to hold the emperor responsible 
for the malaise and lent an ear of credence to the version of court 
politics as given by an Awadh Shaikhzada author, Mir Saiyid Ghulam 
‘Ali Azad Bilgrami. In Bilgrami’s view, the end of the ascendancy of the 
Saiyids and not the emperor's assassination was the tragedy. This is 
most forcefully evident in an elegy that Mir ‘Abd-ul-Jalil Bilgrami, an 
eminent poet of Awadh, wrote on the death of Saiyid Husain ‘Ali. The 
assassination of Husain ‘Ali Khan seemed to the poet like the martyrdom 
of Husain, the grandson of the Prophet of Islam, which cast the world 
of Muslims into untold misery and suffering. While Saiyid Husain ‘Ali 
Khan was identified with Husain of Karbala, the Mughal enemies of the 
Saiyid represented to Bilgrami, the barbarity of the killers of the great 
martyr.” Interestingly, a major Delhi poet, Mirza ‘Abd-ul-Qadir Bedil, 
had a diametrically different view of the event. Bedil condemned the 
role of the Saiyids outright and characterized it as an act of unabashed 
treachery (namak harami).”* 

Of greater significance is the fact that Bansawi perceived himself as 
the Qutb-ul-Agtab (the chief of the Qutbs), which in some measure 
implied the region's assertion of its claim to superior power and 
authority. Bansawi thus, perhaps, pleaded for and foresaw what was to 
come under the nawabs. 

The Sufi was not enthusiastic about politics: yet he was not 
completely detached either. The case of Bansawi, in my view, was not an 
aberration. At almost every stage in the history of Islam in India, Sufis 
showed concern for, if they did not directly interfere, in the country’s 
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Political vicissitudes. Early in the thirteenth century the position of 
the Turkish rulers seems to have followed upon the support of the 
Sufis. If, on the one hand, they prayed for the stability of the Sultanate 
and recommended for political favour the cases of their followers, 
and disciples, they also, on the other, came into open conflict with 
various sultans, and thus had a role in the rise and fall of one or the . 
other. Sultan IItutmish (1206-36) earned laurels from the Chishtis, 

while Ghiyas-ud-Din Tughlaq had serious differences with Shaikh 

Nizam-ud-Din Aulia, principally because the Shaikh refused to return 

the money he had accepted from his predecessor, Khusrau Khan. The 

Shaikh had distributed this money to the poor, to whom, he asserted, 

it rightfully belonged. The Shaikh‘s illustrious disciple Khwaja Nasir- 

ud-Din Chiragh-e Delhi openly clashed with Muhammad bin Tughlaq, 

but had no hesitation in blessing the coronation of his successor, Firoz 

Tughlaq.”* There is ample evidence of the Sufi’s involvement in power 

Politics in the Deccan under the Bahmanis and their successors.’® Later, 

under the Mughals, the Naqshbandis, arguably, and the Roshniyas, 
indisputably had an overt part in political matters.”’ 

Certainly the Sufis, unlike the political elites, were not motivated 
by any immediate personal material gain or glorification.”* Often with 
their own vision of power and authority, they assessed the situation | 
and took firm positions. Their vision and judgement varied with 
persons, and over the centuries. There were serious differences among 
them, from one order (silsila) to another, and sometimes even within 
an order.” A very powerful section of them sought to promote a 
healthy and positive interaction between the diverse and sometimes 
conflicting traditions and social practices. Bansawi’s endeavour was to 
link his followers to the chain of such Sufis. This Sufic practice had 
the support, even though not invariably, in the ideology of Wahdat- 
ul-Wujud. The ideology nourished, and was in turn sustained by the 
political compulsions of the nulers. These compulsions forced the rulers 
to adopt a generally liberal and pragmatic approach. 

In the period under consideration, community consciousness often 
prevailed to blur the other identities; still, the society was not always — 
divided strictly on community lines, even in times of conflict, Muslim 
rulers lavishly favoured one section of Rajput Hindus in the midst of 
their fierce fights against others, The Rajputs too saw as their enemies 
only those of the Muslim gentry whom they believed to be the Muslim 
tuler’s agents, appropriators of their ancient rights .and _ privileges. 
Again, as there was no homogeneous Hindu community, the followers 
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of Islam entertained diverse notions of piety and spirituality. The Sufi’s 
insistence on his own experimentation with truth (tariga) threatened a 
clash with the theologian’s codified shari‘at; they rarely matched with 
each other without obvious compromises. Shari‘at and tariqa, and for 
that matter Islam, thus acquired a variety of forms and meanings. To a 
Mujaddidi Sufi in Delhi, a shi‘a appeared a renegade; a Qadiri Sufi in 
Bansa in Awadh could experience divinity in a Hindu ensemble with 
Hindu Bairagis. Along the multiple religious traditions, there existed 
diverse and variegated manifestations of medieval political culture. If 
one tradition tended to encourage distance or conflict across religious 
or sectarian lines, another induced amity. There was no single dominant 
tradition. Separate religious identities remained, with no single serious 
or comprehensive effort to provide an alternative basis for social 
existence. This of course is not to underrate the fact that Wahdat-ul- 
Wujud, the ideological support for resilient Islam, remained generally 
the most acceptable Sufi doctrine in Awadh in our period. It influenced 
and added to the dynamics of political and social alignments. 
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